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The Hiftory of the Rebellion in the Year 1745. By John Home, Efq. 
4to. Pp. 394. 11. 1s. boards, Cadell and Davies. 1802. 


Vg cpsislant singh there is no circumftance, which, on a 
calm contemplation, is calculated more deeply to imprefs the 
mind, than the inftability of power, and the perifhable nature of all 
human grandeur. When thofe who have been placed on the fum- 
mits of life, who have directed the councils, and fwayed the fceptre 
of a kingdom, are funk into misfortune, it affords an awful {chool 
of inftruction, as well as pity. The virtues they have difplayed, and 
the crimes they have committed, no longer retain their relative value 
in our eftimation : we willingly palliate the one, and we delight to 
applaud, and even exaggerate, the other. In a word, all fober view 
of truth, or eftimate of character is now at an end; and we feel ir- 
refiftibly rivetted to the ftriking comparifon of the ftate to which 
they have funk, with the height trom which they have fallen. 

Perhaps the page of hiftory affords no example more pregnant with 
fuch ftriking reverfe of fortune, than the ftory of the HOUSE of 
STEWART, and the fate, in particular, of that unhappy prince, 
who fo confpicuoufly figured in the rebellion, in the year 1745.— 
Convinced as we deeply are, of the invaluable bleffings, both civil 
and religious, which we now enjoy, and reprobating, as fincerely, 
the Pe me of popery, and the abominable doctrines of arbitrary 


power, we rejoice in the fortunate iffue, which it pleafed Almighty 
God to put to the conteft, But, at the diftance of almoft threeicore 
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years, the hiftorian might be permitted to render juftice to the me. 
mory of men, who nobly ftruggled for what they conceived as righ, 
and the reader might give to their fate a tear of compafiion, while 
he grieves for the lot of humanity. That fuch are the feelings of 
the illuftrious Perfonage now upon the Britifh throne, on the perufal 
of this hiftory even in its prefent fhape, we have little doubt; and 
we wifh that the fame amiavle temper had been manifefted by its 


_ author. 


The truth is, that the conteft in queftion is an event peculiarly 
fitted to operate on the reafon, as well as the prejudice, of the inha- 
bitants of this ifland; fo that it was not poffible to render an account 
of it altogether uninterefting. What man could do, however, has 
been done by the prefent writer, Frigid in his conceptions, meagre 
as to his facts, and infufferably tirefome and feeble in his narrative, 
he has achieved enough to prove the capabilities of the fubject; and 
among the good effects which his volume is calculated to produce, 
will, we hope, be that of calling forth the efforts of fome abler pen, 
During the vifits of the far-famed author of ** Douglas” to the fouth, 
we had, in former times, witnefled his talents for anecdote, as well 
as his delight in egotifm: but it was really fomething different from 
this, fomething more akin to the refpectable goflipping of Plutarch 
that we expected; and we were even prepared to have forgiven an 
old acquaintance, if, together with the well-told adventures of 
*¢ Charles Stuart,” we had alfo got the hiftory of Sehn Home. As 
there is, however, no book fo perfeétly meritorious, as not to be Jia- 
ble, in fome fort, to objection, fo there is no one fo entirely objec- 
tionable, as to be deftitute of mesite The vifible preponderance of 
the former over the latter quality in the prefent work, added to the 
utter difappointment in the expectations we had formed of it, has 
naturally excited thefe fentiments. Yet we might have reflected how 
limited is the fphere of human genius, and that equally to excel in 
oppofite departments of literature, is rarely given to the fame man. 
It is one thing to produce a fingle good acting tragedy, and another 
to come forth an accomplifhed hiftorian. Notwithftanding, we fhall 
endeavour to give a fair and impartial account of this Hiftory to our 
readers. We {hall attempt, in an analyfis of the work, to notice its 
errors, to correct its prejudices, and, in one place, even to fupply its 
defects; extracting, at the fame time, fufficient fpecimens of the 
good, as well as the bad, which it certainly contains. 

He who with eager eyes opens this quarto volume, will augur ill 
of it from the Dedication, and no better from the Preface. To de- 
dicate a Hiftory of the Rebellion to his Majefty, was, without doubt, 
a fixgular ttep. It obvioufly proclaimed the performance to be the 
cald produétion of a party-man: becaufe, on the one hand, no writer 
of delicacy would have addrefled to his fovereign a panegyric on his 
enemies; and, on the other, he would as little have ftood prominent- 
ly forward, if he really meant to do suffice to his friends. All that 
we can collect from fe curious a piece of dedicatory ee is 
this} 
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this; ** That the author, John Home, hath had the good fortune to 
be praifed by his Majelty ; ergo, it would Hy become the faid John 
Home to praife the virtues of his fovereign!’’—So much for the De- 
dication.—In regard to the Preface, it is fo utterly incoherent in it. 
felf, and fo totally irrelevant to the fcope of the hiftory, that we 
will not wafte time, by dwelling on it fora moment. If the author 
did chance to delay, till it was rather /ate, the tafk of cc mp Ming thefe 
introductory pects, it furely would not have been difficult to f: rurnifh 
them ref; pectab! y, and even ready-made, from the literary manufacto- 
ries of Lond in or Edi nburgh. 

Mr. Home fets out with an account of the Highlands, and High- 
Janders of Scotland, which, although very imperfect, is the moft 
yaluable part of his book. Having had no very accurate notion our- 
felves of the extent of the diftricts, which are denominated ** the 
Highlands of Scotland,” until we perufed Mr. Home’s account, we 
fhall, for the benefit of fuch of our readers as may be in fimilar ig 
norance, extract what he fays concerning the Jimits of that lingulag 
country. 


* Scotland is divided into Highlands and Lowlands: thefe countries, 
whole inhabitants {peak a different language, and wear a different Mt garb, 
are not feparated by firths or rivers, nor difting: ufhed by northern and 
fouthern latitude: the fame fhire, the fame pariih at this day, contains 
parts of both; fo that a Highlander and Lowlander (each of them ftandi ing 
at the door of the cottage where he was born) hear their neighbours {peak 
a language which they do not underfland. 

« That the extent and limits of the country called the Highlands (at the 
time of which [ write) may be feen at one glance, a map of Scotland is 
pre fixed to this volume, where a winding line, from Dumbarton upon the 
river C lyde, to Duniitra upon the firth of Dornoch, feparates the High- 
lan as from the Lowlands. 

‘ This line, beginning at Di umbarton, goes on by Crieff and Dunkeld 
to Blairgowrie in Perthihire, from which it rans directly north to the foreft 
of Morven, in the heights of Aberdeeuthire: at (from) Morven it proceeds 
ttull northwards to Carron in Banfttshire: from Carron it takes its courfe 
due weli, by Tarnoway, in the thire of Munay, to the town of Nairne (in 
the fmall (hire of that name): from Nairne the line is continued by Inver- 
nels to Conton, 2 few miles tothe weti of Dingwall in Rofs-fhire: at Con- 
ton it turns again to the north-eafi, and goes on to Duniftra, upon the 
fouth fide of the frith of Dornoch, where the line of teparation ends; for 
the country to the north of the frith of Dornoch (that runs up between 
Rofsthire and Sutherland) is altogether Highland, except a narrow {tripe 
of land, between the hills and the German ocean, which wathes the eaft 
coalt of Sutherland and Caithnels.2 To the weit of this line lie the High- 
lands and Iflands, which make ne ‘arly one halt of Scotland, but do not con- 
tain one eighth-part of the inhabitants of that kingdom. The face of the 
country is wild, rugged, and delolate, as is well exprefled by the epithets 
£iven to the mountains, which are called the grey, the red, the bleak, and 
the yellow mountains, fom the colour of the ttones of which, in fome 
plar es, they feem to be wholly compoled, or from the colour of the mo({$, 
wii ich, in oth ei place s, covers them like a mantle.’ 
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Of the fimple manners, and abftemious habits of the inhabitants, 
the author thus writes: 





In the Highlands there are no cities, nor populous towns, no trade 
of (nor) commerce, no manulaciures, but for home confumption; and very 
little agriculture. The only commodity (produce) of the country, that 
fetches inoney, is cattle; and the chief employment of the inhabitants js to 
take care of the herds of their black cattle, and to wander after them 
among the mountains. 

“ From this account of the Highlands, it is manileft, that the common 
eople, earning little, mult have fared accordingly, and lived upon very 
ittle: but itis not eafy to conceive how they really did live, and how 

they endured the want of thole things, which other people call the con- 
veniencies, and even the necellaries of life. Their houfes fcattered ina 
glen® or firath, were ufually built of fod or turf, fometimes of clay, and 
ftone without lime. In fuch habitations, without houfehold ftuff, or uten- 
fils wrought by an artificer, the common people lived during the winter, 
lying upon boards with heath or ftraw under them, and covered with their 
plaids and blankets. Fora great part of the year, they fubfified chiefly 
upon whey, butter, cheefe, and other preparations of milk, fometimes 
upon the blood of their cattle, { without much grain or animal food, ex- 
cept what of the latter they could procure by fifhing or hunting, which, 
before the late rebellion, were free to people of all ranks, in a country 
where the rivers and lakes {warmed with fith, and the hills were covered 
With game. Making a virtue of neceility, the Highlanders valued them- 
felves upon being able to live in this manner, and to endure cold and hun: 
ger toa degree almott incredible. In thofe days, the chiefiains and gen- 
tlemen, who were, many of them, ftock-farmers and graziers, though much 
better accommodated than their inferiors, occafionally lived like the com- 
mon people,§ and contended with them in hardinels, maintaining that it 

was 





— 


# « A glen is anarrow vale with a rivulet, and hills on each fide.—A 
ftrath is a valley with its hills, anda river.” From this accurate definition 
it might be neceflary for us, who never faw the Highlands, to afk, in what 
part of the valley are the faid hills, and in what part the river? Is the 
river on the tops of the hills, or are the hills at the bottom of the river ?— 

Rev. 

+ “ The winter town, as it was called, confilled of a number of fuch 
houfes, and fometimes a better one belonging to a gentleman or farmer.— 
In fummer, the Highlanders lett the winter town, with their cattle and 

srvants, and went to the hills (for to each of the winter towns belonged 
a confiderable tra@t of land in (on) the adjacent hills). There they built 
temporary huts in the thylings, or beft {pots of patiure, removing fron one 
fhyling to another, when the grafs failed. About the end of Auguit they 
left the hill, and returned to the winter town.” We had underttood that 
the huts themfelves were denominated “ thylings.”— Rev. 

t “ The firft thing the Highlanders did, when they went to the hills, 
was to bleed all their black cattle; and boiling the blood in kettles, with 
a great quantity of falt, as foon as the mefs became cold and folid, they 
cut it in pieces, and laid it up tor tood. 


§ « The Highland gentlemen uied to make huntinz-parties, and go to 
the 
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mas unworthy of a Highlander to ftand in need even of oatmeal, to dif- 
charge the prime duty of man, and fight for his chief. In thele words, 
which are their own,* the Highlanders vexpre ied theic opinion of them- 
felves, and their enthufiafm for clan hip.’ 


We muft acknowledge, that we have no where met with fo clear 
and fatisfactory an account of the origin and progrefs of that at- 
tachment manifefted by the Highlanders to the Houfe of STEWART, 
as is given in the prefent work, It commenced, as it appears, in the 
time of Charles I. when that diltinguifhed general, the Marquis of 
Montrofe, procuring the King’s commiflion to command in Scotland, 
raifed the Highlanders in the royal caufe, and, by his popular ta- 
lents, and brilliant victories, fixed them in the intereft of that un- 
fortunate family. Not that this fierce and uncultivated people ever 
entered into the difputes, civil or religious, which had given rife to 
the war: Montrofe had the addrefs to excite and direét their cha- 
racteriftic enthufiafm ; and they confidered, merely in the light of 
* an injured chief,”’ the prince for whom they fo nobly and fuccefs- 
fully combatted. Accordingly, at the era of the Reftoration, the 
Highlanders were in great “favour with Charles II. and afterwards 
with his brother King James; and were more than once employed 
by thofe monarchs to chaftife the infolence, and contro! the ob{tinacy 
of the covenanters. Soon after the Revolution, the Highlanders took 
arms to oppofe the government of King William.—From the year 
1689, they kept up a conftant correfpondence with James Il. during 
his refidence in France, and afterwards with his fon, both in France 
and Italy, On the acceffion of the family of Hanover in 1714, they 
again flew to arms.—In 1716, another rebellion, at the inftigation 
of Spain, broke out in the Highlands: but both of thefe were of 
fhort duration, and were eafily crufhed by the vigour of the govern- 
ment. Thus we find, that the attachment of the Highlands, and, 
in faét, of the moft populous and warlike diftricts, had uniformly 
continued, from the time of Charles [. to that of George I{.—lIt is 
remarkabie, that the principles of Jacobitifm and Whiggijm, em- 
braced, at firft, by the different clans, during the misto:tunes of 





ea He 


the hills in time of froft and inow, where they remained feveral days — 
They carried with them no provilions, but bread and cheele, with owe 
bottles of whitky, and flept upon the ground, wherever night overtook 
them, wrapped up in their plaids.”—We have he at al an scdote on this 
lubjecit, which, if known to Mr. Home, thould not have been omitted here. 
A hardy chiettain, when firetching himlelf out to fleep on fuch an occa. 
hon, happened unluckily to catt his eve upon his ‘on (a lad of twenty), 
who had, with gre at care, pede a ‘illo w of smow; and, laying it under his 


head, begun to ‘leep with preat ictisha recy ~No, no; (laid the father, 
sick of bis foot annthilati ting the 
/ 


ffarting y up with lidig ‘nation, and wilh one 
pillow, ) this 1s too {: On, tru! y, blo iach Be iN 
® « The words of Sir Ewen Cameron, often quoted by his countrymen. 
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Charles I. invariably adhered to them, down to the VOar 1745.00 
The Macdonalds, the Camerons, the Frazers, and many oth crs, 
were eminent for the former; while the Campbells, the Grants, &e, 
profefled the latter, with at leaft an equal degree of pertinacity. [pn 
feafons of peace, the moft hoftile nations never entertained againtt each 
other a more fettled animofity: and, when ftrife arofe, from y ait: 
ever origin, it was fure to blaze forth, with all the fury of civil wa 

By various adminiftrations in England, and thefe not deficient in 
political wifdom, it is certainly fingular, that no meafures were taken 
to reconcile to government the difaffected clans, who lived, under 
their chiefs, continually in arms ;+ although, from the Stuart pa- 
pers, brought to light by Macpherfon, it appears, that the number 
of men they could bring into the held was computed at no lets than 
12,000; and the experience of nearly a century had evinced, that 
every declaration of war with France or Spain, which rendered ne- 
ceflary the fervice of the army abroad, was the certain fignal for re- 
bellion at home. Of this danger government was oo * warned, 
in the year 1738, by a very eminent nae Duncan Forbes  Cul- 
loden, Lord \refident of the Court of Se {fion, ar fasrpane court of 
judicature in Scotland, whofe fervices probably were greater, and 
certainly they were worfe requited, than thofe of any other perion 
who was inftrumental, in averting the calamities of a mott alarming 
period. The meafures which he propofed, together with the cha- 
racter of the man, we fhall lay before our readers, in the words of 
our author himfelf; both becaufe we confider the ’paflage as one of 
the maft memotadie in his book, and becaufe it prefents one of the 
few occafions, on which Mr. Home has made an attempt at any 
thing like delineation of character: * 


“ Duncan Forbes, born a younger brother, and bred to the law, -had 
pafled through the different offices of that profeilion, which ului lly lead to 
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* « The chiefs fometimes went to law with one another; but the deci- 
fions of the Cor rt of Seffion, and the judgments of the Privy Council, were 
not of much avail, unlefs the party, who had obtained judg nent in lus 
favour, was more ‘powerful than hts antagouili, or better | iupported by his 
neigh! bouring chiefs, Locheil and Mackintofh were at law, and at war, tor 
$60 years!” See note, p. 10. 

+ The feudal fyitem, in its original purity, prevailed in the Highlan« 
previous to the year 1746, when the hereditary jartidictions were Soli . 
ed by law. The wealth ofa chieftain was then not etiimated by money, 
but by the number of his military retamers. “ About the year 1740,” 
(jays Mr. Home, at p. 20, in note) “ fome low-count ry gentlome ‘n made 2 

arty to vilit the Highk inds, when they were e ilertained, at the houie of 
one of their chiet: Ss, with gre at hofpitality, ard a profuti on of game, fit li, 
and French wine. One ot the guelis aiked the landloid, fomewhat blunt- 
ly, What was the rent of his eftate? He aniwered, he could raije 500 
men. This ftory is told of Macdonald of Keppoc h, who was killed at the 
battle of Culleden,” Y 
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fhe chair, un! amr efteemed, and thought ftill worthy of a higher offive 
than the one he held.—W hen called to prefide. in the lupreme court of 
jutice in Scotland, he fully aniwered the « xpe€ations of his countrymen : 

his mammers gave a luiire to the dignity of his ftation; and no prefident of 
the Court of Sellion was ever more refpected and beloved. He wasa 
whig upon principle; that is, he thought the government efiablithed at the 
revolution was the beft form of government, for the inhabitants of Bri- 
iain. In the end of autumn, in the year 1738, he came to Lord Milton’s 
houle at Brunfiane, one mo: ning before breakfati. Lord Milton was furs 
pr rifed to fee him at fo early an hour, and afhed what was the matter? A 
matter, rep ‘ied the prefident » Which, IL hope, you will think of fome im- 
ortancé. You know very well, that lam, hke you, a whi; but I am 
allo the neighbour and friend of the Highlanders, and intimately acquaint- 
ed with mott of their chiefs. For fome time, I have been revolving m 
my mind different {chemes for reconciling the Highlanders to government; 
now I think the time is come to bring forward a icheme, which, in my 
opinion, will certainly have that effect. 

“« A war with “a feems near at hand, which, it is probable, will 
foon be followed by a war with France; and there will be occation for 
more (rOOps than Z pre cnt lianding army: 1h that event, | propote that 
government fhou'd raile four or five regiments of Ilighlanders, appointing g 
an Englifh or Scotch oficer of undoubted loyalty to be colonel of each 
regiment; and naming the lieutenant-colonel, majors, captains, and fubal- 
terns from this lit in my hand, which comp. e¢! ends all the chiefs and 
chieftains f the di‘attected clan & W ho are the very perons, whom France 
and Spain Wi eall Up on, in cale of a war, to take arms for the Pretender. 
lf government t pre-engage s the Highlanders in the manner | propole, they 
will not only ferve well againlfi the enemy abroad, but will ‘A hofiages 
for the good behaviour ra their relations at home: and, | am pertuaded, 
that it will be ablolutely impoilible to raive a rebellion im the Highlands _- 
} have come /ere to thow ae tits | lan, and to entreat, if you approve vf 
iH, that you will recommend it to your friend Lord Ilay,* who, | am told, 
is to be hese to day or to-morrow, in his way to London. 

© JT wail, moll certainly, (laid Milton) @ ow thy pian to Lord lay; hut 
I need not recommend it to him; for, if lam not much mifiaken, it will 
recommend itlelt, 

“ Next day, the Earl of I'ay came to Brunftane: Lor 1 Milton thowed 
him the prelident’s plan, with which he was extrem 'y pica ed, and car- 
tying 10 to London with him, pre‘edted it to Sir Robert Walp we who 
lead the preamble, and jaid, at once, 1t was the molt fentible plan he had 
ever feen, and was lurprried that 1 b uly had thought of it be (i re. 

“ He then ordered a cabivet council to be tummoned, and laid the 
Dp! lan before them, expretling his approbation of it in the ftrongelt terms, 
and recommending itas a mealure which « ught to be carrica into execu- 
tion immediately, in cale of a war with Spain. Notwithtianding the mi- 


* « Archibald Earl of Hay (who, in the year 1743, fueceeded his bro- 
ther John Duke of Arg , th a fhe trie ra () I hye t VW Ih les and, GUe 
ring the long adminitiration « it! 
king saffairs in Scotland comniiited to hin: Lord Milton, } iftice C Crk, 


was fub-minilier to Lord Iiay.” 
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nifter’s recommendation, every member of the council declared himfelf 
againft the meature, alluring Sir Robert Walpole, that, for his fake, the 
could not poffibly agree to it; that, if govetnment thou'd adopt the plan of 
the Scots (Scotch) judge, the patriots (for fo the oppolition was called) 
would exclaim, that Sir Robert Walpole, who a!ways defigned to fubyert 
the Britifli conftitution, was raifing an army of Highlanders to join the 
ftanding army, and enilave the peop'e of England. The plan was {et 
afide; and next year (1739) Britain deciared war againft Spain.” 


Of the truth of this an:cdote we can entertain no doubt, as we 
find, by a note of the author, that he had it particularly from Lord 
Milton himfelf; and Mr. Home, whatever be his faults, has a title 
to our refpect on the fcore of authenticity. Had not the judicious 
plan of the Lord Prefident Forbes been unfortunately rejected by a 
timid policy, there is reafon to believe, that the rebellion in 1745 
would never have taken place; fo true it is, that the beft interefts of 
the community are too often obftruéted by party, or facrificed to 
prejudice; while, on the other hand, the happinefs of ftates, and the 
revolutions of empires, may as frequently depend on the efforts or 
the genius of a fingle man. 

It appears that, in the beginning of the year 1744, when our grand 
fleet was in the Mediterranean, and the greater part of our troops 
engaged on the continent, in fupporting the doubtful fortunes of the 
houfe of Auftria, an invafion of a moft alarming nature threatened 
Britain. Maréchal de Saxe, with the young Pretender, at the head 
of a French army confifting of 15,000 men, were on the point of 
Janding on the Englith coaft; while the difaffe€ted Highlanders in 
the north, with 30co French auxiliaries, *wére to have commenced 
the war in that quarter of the ifland.—Partly owing to the vigilance 
of the government, and partly to a ftorm at fea, which wrecked 
many of the tranfports off Dunkirk, the French abandoned the en- 
terprize. But, as Mr. Home juftly obferves, Prince Charles’s fud- 
den appearance in the Highlands, in the following feafon, can be 
confidered only as ‘* a fragment of the original defign,” and proceed- 
ed chiefly from his chagrin, at perceiving himielf to be the dupe of 
French artifice. It is probable, alfo, that the peculiar caft of the 
Prince’s character (of which Mr. Home takes no notice) tended pre- 
maturely to accelerate the expedition; and that, indeed, bore fufi- 
cient evidence of the fanguineneis of temperament, and the rafhnefs 
of enterprife, which fo confpicuoufly marked it. 

Without any thing but promifes from the French miniftry, and 
with no profpect of fuccets from his Scottifh adherents, unlefs power- 
fully fupported by a foreign armament, the lofs of the battle of Fon- 
tenoy by the allies (on the 1ith of May, :745), at once determined 
Prince Charles to try his fortune in Britain. He embarked, accord- 
ingly, at St. Lazaire, on the 20th of June, with feven attendants. 
His entire force confifted of an old 60 gun fhip, that never made 
out the voyage, and was furnifhed by two private individuals, and 

of a {mall French frigate, well named the Doutelle, After narrow- 
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ly efeaping fome Englith fhips of war, and endeavowring to touch 
at various parts of Scotland, he at length Janded at Erifca, an in- 
confiderable ifland near South Uift, off the weft ccaft of Argylhhire. 
The mode cf his reception in that fequeflered diftri@, ferves to con- 
vey an idea of the characteriftic prudence, but the {till more charac- 
teriftic enthufiafm, of the Highlanders, and is thus deicribed, not 
without intercft, by Mr. Home. : 


“ His attendants giving out that he was a young Irith priefi, condu@ed 
him to the houle of the tack!man, who rented ali the {mall wands; of him 


they learnt. that Clanronald and his brother Boifdale were upon the land 


of South Uift; that voung Clanronald was at Moidart upon the main land. 
A meflenger was immediately dilpatched to Boiidale, who ts {aid to have 
had greatinfluence with his brother. Charles itaid all night on the illand 
Erifca, and in the morning returned to his fhip. Boiidale came aboard 
foon after: Charles propoied that he thould yo wiih him to the main land, 
alliit in engaging his nephew to take arms, and then go, as his ambatiador, 
to Sir Alexander Macdonald, aml Macleod. To eve-y one o}! the'e pro- 
pofals Boi.dale gave a flat negative, declaring that he would do his ut 
moti to prevent his brother and his nephew from engaging tn fo deiperate 
an enterprize; alluring Charles, that it was neediefs to tend any body to 
Sley; for that he had feen Sir Alexander Macdonald and Macleod very 
lately, and was defired by them to acquaint him, (if he ‘hould come to 
South Uift, in his way to the Highlands) that they were determined not 
to join him, unlefs he brought over with him a body of regular troops. — 
Charles replied in the belt manner he could; and o dering the fhip to be 
unmoored, carried Boiidale (whote boat hung at the fie:n) feveral miles 
onward to the main land, prefling him to relent, and give a better aniwer. 
Boifdale was inexorable; and, getting into his boat, left Charnes to pur- 
fue his courfe, which he did directly for the coali of Scouand; and, com- 
ing to an anchor in the bay of Lochiannagh, between Moidart and Ari- 
faig, fent a boat athore, with a letter to young Clanronald 

“ Ina very little time Clanronald, with his relation Kinlochmoidart, 
came aboard the Doutelle. Charles, almolt reduced to defpair in his in- 
terview with Boifdale, addreiied the two Highlanders with great emotion, 
and, fumming up his arguments for taking a:ms, conjured them to afiitt 
their prince, their countryman, in his utmolt need, Clanronald and his 
friend, though well inclined to the cauie, potitively refuled ; and told him, 
one after another (the other), that to take arms without concert or lupport, 
was to pul down certain detiruction on their own heads. Charles pertiti- 
ed, argued, and implored. During this converiation, the parties walked 
backwards and forwards upon the deck: °a Highlander flood near them, 
armed at all points, as was then the fathion of his country: he was a 
younger brother of Kiniochmoidart, and had come off to the thip, to en- 


quire for news, not knowing who was aboard; when he gathered, from ~ 


their difcourfe, that the firanger was the Prinee of Wales: when he heard 
his chief and his brother refule to take arms with their prince, his colour 
went and came, his eyes (parkled, he fhilted his place, aud yrafped his 
{word. Cuarles obierved his demeanour, and, turning bnikly towards 
him, called out, Wal! not you aflilt mei—I will, 1 will, faid Ronald; 
though no other man in the Heghlands thould draw a tword, | am ready 
to die for you. Cuaarles, witha profufion of thanks and acknowledgements, 
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extolled his champion to the tkies, faying, he only withed that all the 
Highlanders were like him. Without further deliberation, the two Mac. 
donalds declared that they alio would join, and ufe their utmoit endea 
vours to engage their countrymen to take arms. Immediately Charles, 
with his company, went afhore, and was conduéled to Boradale, a far 
which belonged to the eftate of Clanronald. 

«* The perfons who landed with Charles at Boradale, on the 25th of 
Jaly, were the Marquis of Tullibardine, (elder brother of James Dake of 
Atholl) who had been aitainted in the year 1716; Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
who had heen tutor to Charles; Sir John Macdonald, an officer in the Spas 
nith fervice; Francis Strickland, an Engliih gentleman; Kelly, a clergy. 
man, who had been fent to the tower of London, for his concern in the 
Bithop ‘of Rochefter’s plot; Aineas Macdonald, a banker in Pari, who 
was Kinlochmoidart’s brother; and Buchannan, the meflenger feut to 
Rome, by Cardinal de Tencin.” 


m 


From his retreat at Boradale the Prince immediately fent meffen- 
gers to the principal clans, to which he looked for afliftance; and 
the firft chief that ame to him was a very diftinguifhed and amiable 
character, Cameron of Locheil. 


“* Donald Cameron, called by the Highlanders Young Locheil, (for his 
father was jiill alive, but attainted, and in exile) had fucceeded, in the 
year 1719, to his grandfather Sir Ewen Cameron (of whom fo many mar- 
vellous fiories are told by his countrymen at this day). Educated in the 
principles of his ancetiors, Locheil was devoted, like them, to the family 
of Stuart; and the old Pretender had conceived fo great an opinion of the 
character and influence of this chief, that, in the year 1729, he wrote him 
a letter with his own hand, in which he gives him full and ample powers 
to treat with fuch of his friends in Scotland, 4s he thought might be trufi- 
ed, and fettle every thing concerning his affairs. The Jacobites in the 
Highlands, and in the Lowlands of Scotland, were acquainted with the 
contents of this letter, and had recourfe, upon every occafion, to Cameron 
ot Locheil.—He was one of the feven, who, in the year 1740, figned the 
Allociation, which Drummond ot Bochaldy carried to the old Pretender at 
Rome; and, when the court of France, after the difaiter (by form) at Dun- 
kirk, withheld their aid, he was one of thofe, who fenrt over Murray to 
difluade Charles from coming to Scotland, withowt a body of foreign 
troops; and he was not a little troubled, when he received a letter from 
Charles, acquainting him that he was come to the Highlands, and detired 
to fee him immediately. Locheil complied with the sequett of the letter. 
He was no fooner arrived at Boradale, than Charles and he retired by 
themielves. 

‘The converiation began, on the part of Charles, with bitter com- 
ylaints of the treatment he had received from the minifiers of France, who 
ee fo long amuted him with vain hopes, and deceived him with falle 
promifes; their coldnets in his caute, he faid, but ill agreed with ihe opi- 
nion he had of his own pretentions, and with that impatience to aflert 
them, with which the promiles of his father’s brave and faithful fubjects 
had inflamed his mind. Locheil acknowledged the engagements of the 
chiefs, but obferved, that they were no ways (no wile) binding, as he had 
come over without the ilipulated aid; and, theretore, as there was not 
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the leaft pro pect of fuccels, he adviled his Royal Highnefs to return te 
France, and to relerve himlelf and his faithful fiends for a more tavoure 
able opportunity, Charles refuted to follow Locheil’s advice, afirm: ing 
thata more favourable opportunity than the pre'ent would never come: 
that almott all the Britith (roops were abroad, and ke ‘ptat bay by Marthal 
Sixe, with a fuperior atmy: that in Scotland there were only a few news 
railed regiments, that had never feen fervice, and could not tiand before 
the H ghlande Dae that the very fir! i acd an lage, gaine d over the troops, 
would encourage his father’s friends at home to dec lare them elves: that 
his {riends abroad wou'ld not fail to give their affiliance: that he ouly 
wanted the Highlanders to begin the war 

“ Locheil tall rehifted, entreating Charles to be more temperate, and 
confent to remain concealed where he was, tll he (Locheil) and his other 
friends thould meet together, and concert what was beft to be done.— 
Charles, who’e mind was wound up to the uimoit pitch of impatience, 
paid no regard to this propofal, but anfwered, that he was determined to 
put all to the hazard. Ina few days, faid he, with the few friends that 
I have, I will ereét the royal ftandard, and proclaim to the pe ople of Bri- 
tain that Charles Stuart is come over to claim the crown of lits anceltors, 
to win it, or to perth in the attempt: Locheil, who, my father has ofien 
told me, was our firmeti friend, may flay at home, and learn from the 
new/pape rs the fate of his prince, —No, (aid Locheil, I'll (hare the fate of 
my prince; and fo (hall every man, over whom nature or fortube has giver 
me any power. Such was the iingular converiation, on the reiu't of which 
depended peace or war. For it is a point * ayreed among the Higbland- 
ers, that if Locheil had perfitled in his refulal to take arms, the other 
chiefs would not have joined the ftandard without him, and the (park of 
rebellion mult have initantly expired, It was otherwile de¢reed.” 


Sir John Cope, who commanded in chief in Scotland, learning, 
foon after, that the Pretender had drawn together a confiderable force, 
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“Tt is no lefs certain, though not fo generally known, that Locheil 
le fi his own houfe, determined (as he though t) not te take arms. In his 


way to Boradale, he called at the houte of his brother John Cameron of 


Falfefern, who came out immediately, and atked, What was the matter 
that had brought him there at fo earl, an hour? Locheil told him, that 
the Prince was landed at Boradale, and had tent for him. Fatlefern atked 
What troops the Prince had brought with him, what money, what arms? 
Locheil aniweved, that he believe? the Prince had brought with him nei- 
ther troops, nor money, nor arms; and, therefore, he was refolved not to 
be concerned in the affair, and would do his utmolt te prevent Charles 
from making a rath attempt. Fatletern approved his brother’s fentiments, 
and applauded his resolution ; adviling him, at the fame time, not to go 
any farther in the way to Boradale, but to come into the houfe, and im- 
part his mind to ihe Prin ce by le (ter. No, laid L ( hel, { ought, at le 2Ait, 
to wait upon him, and give my reafons for declining to join him, which 
a*mitofno reply. Brother, aid Faflelern, I know you better than you 
know yourlelf, If this Prince once fets his eyes upon you, he will make 
you do whatever he pleates. Fatlefern, in the year 1781, repeaied the 
Converfation, between him and his brother, to the aulaor of this hiftory,’ 
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marched into the Highlands, at the head of the King’s troops, in 
order to oppofe him: but declining to give him battle on the heights 
of Corryarrack, an immenfe mountain between Stirling and For 
Auguftus, while the royal army turned off to Invernefs, that of the 
rebels proceeded directly into the low country, and, without oppo- 
fition, feized Edinburgh. The ineffectual preparations made to de- 
fend the city, the levying, arming, and difciplining the Volunteers, 
make a very ludicrous appearance, aud occupy by far too great a 

rtion of the volume. But the fact is, the author had himlelf en- 

ifted in this valiant corps; and the 
Quaegue ipse miferrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui, 

(an account which fcems to have much fincerity, and fome truth in 
it) is, therefore, very naturally uppermoft in his mind. We cannot, 
however, help exprefling our difapprobation of an invidious attempt 
to blacken the character of a moft refpeCtable, and moft meritorious 
actor in the fcenes of that period, Mr, Drummond, afterwards chief 
magiftrate of the city, and its reprefentative in parliament : for the 
author plainly intimates, thac Mr. Drummond’s conduct was detti- 
tute of fincerity as well as patriotifm ; and that, for the paltry pur- 
pofes of borough-politics, he was willing to have facrificed the ho- 
nour, together with the fafety, of his country. 

The arrival of the Prince at the palace of Holyrood-houfe, is well 
defcribed, and furnifhes by far the moft fpirited paflage we have 
been able to difcover in Mr. Home’s book. It has fomewhat both 
of the outline and the colouring of an ables matter. 


“ About ten o’clock the main body of the rebels, marching by Dud- 
din 

Park, and halted in the hollow between the hills, under the peak called 
Arthur's Seat. By and by (in a thort time) Charles came down to the 
Duke’s walk, accompanied by the Highland chiefs, and other commanders 
of his army. 

«« The park was full of people, (amongft whom was the author of this 
hiftory) all of them impatient to fee this extraordinary perfon. ‘The figure 
and prefence of Charles Stuart were not ill Suited to his lofty pretentions. 
He was in the prime of youth, tall and handiome, of a fair complexion ; 
he had a light-coloured perriwig, with hisown hair combed over the front; 
he wore the Highland drefs, that is, a tartan fhort coat, without the plaid, 
a blue bonnet on his head, and on his breait the ftar of the order of St. 
Andrew. Charles fiood tome time in the Park, to thow himfelf to the 
people ; and then, though he was very near the palace, mounted his horie, 
either to render himielf more conipicuous, or becaule he rode well, and 
Jooked graceful on hor.eback. 

“The Jacobites were charmed with his appearance: they compared 
him with Robert the Bruce, whom he relembled (they faid) in his figure 
as in his fortune. The Whigs looked.upon him with other eyes. They 
acknowledged that he wasa goodly perfon; but they obferyed, that, even 
in that triumphant hour, when he was about to enter the palace of his 
fathers, the air of his countenance was languid and melancholy; that 7 
“ : jooke 


fion (to avoid being fired upon by the catile), entered the King’s ’ 
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looked like a gentleman, and a man of fafhion, but not like a hero, ora 
conqueror. Hence they formed their conclutions, that the enterprize was 
above the pitch of his mind, and that his heart was not great enough for 
the {phere in which he moved. When Charles came to the palace he 
ditmounted, and walked along the piazza, towards the apartments of the 
Duke of Hamilton. When he was near the door, which flood open to 
receive him, a gentleman fiepped out of the crowd, drew his fword, and, 
raifing his arm aloft, walked up itairs before Charles.” 


Scarcely had the heralds proclaimed King James VIII. at the 
Crofs uf Edinburgh, and Prince Charles Regent of the kingdom, 
when Sir John Cope, who had brought his troops, by fea, from the 
north, landed at Dunbar in Eaft Lothian, and advanced to give bat- 
tle to the rebels on the plain of Prefton. In Mr, Home’s account 
of this engagement (which took place on the 21ft of September 1745), 
as well as of the occurrences that immediately preceded it, his feeble- 
nefs and prolixity are particularly confpicuous. ‘The royal. army, 
overwhelmed with terror at the fudden and furious outfet of the High- 
landers, every where gave way, and, in lefs than ten minutes, were 
driven with great flaughter from the field. A victory more complete, 
gained by an inferior over a fuperior force, does not occur in the 
records of hiftory. Had the character of the Prince been as prompt 
and vigorous, as it unqueftionably was humane, amiable, and pa- 
tient, the rathnefs of his attempt might !1ave found fome apology in 
the fuccefs with which it was attended: Well might he have ex- 
claimed with Cafar, jacta eff alea! the die is caft; and, by inftant- 
ly penetrating into England, the leflon of celerity, which he learnt 
from that extraordinary man, might have enabled him to difpute 
with effect the throne of his caida He who had conceived and 
executed the defign of Janding, with but /even perfons, at Erifca, 
had no claim to prudence; and he had sow nothing for it, except 
daring valour, and a generous effort of defpair. ‘To the timid ad- 
vifers, therefore, with whom he was furrounded, and who difluaded 
him from the enterprize, he might have faid, in the words of ano- 
ther ufurper than Cefar, (and his gallant anccftor who fell at Flod- 
den would probably have made the reply) 


—* Slaves! I have fet my life upon e caft, 
And I will ftand the hazard of the die.” 


The truth is, the battle of Prefton hal rendered the Pretender 
mafter of Scotland. The caftle of Edinburgh, and the forts in the 
north, were neither ftronyly fortified, nor numeroufly garrifoned. — 
The fudden confternation that had feized the fouthern part ot the 
ifland, while it palfied his enemies, would inconceivably have ani« 
mated and multiplied his friends. Indeed, the fituation of citer 
kingdom was mott deplorable and unprotected. Our beft troops were 
ftill in Germany: the king (George II.) had but juft- come over 
after the battle of Dettingen; and the Dutch auxiliaries were not 
yct arrived in England. But the Prince conifumed, in the vain and 
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ulfelefs parade of acourt at Edinburgh, thofe irretrievable moments, 
which were fortunately improved by the vigilance and energy of the 
government. His councils, which from the beginning were never 
vigorous, became, every day, more jarring as well as irrefolute— 
Like too many of bis angeftors, he appears to have been eafily in. 
fluenced by the opinions of other men; and while he was prefled, on 
the one hand, by the ardour of Lord George Murray and the Duke 
of Perth, he was checked, on the other, by the caution of his tutor 
Sheridan, and by the putilfanimity, and perhaps the treachery, of 
his fetretary Murray. Among all his advifers there feemed not a 
man calculated to take the lead, by fuperior boldnefs, or tran{cend- 
ent talents; and the Highland chiefs, although they adored their 
Prince, were incurably jealous and diftruftful of one another. Hence 
it happened, after nearly fix weeks were {pent in preparation and de- 
Jay, when the re(o!ution to march fouthwards was at laft taken, the 
rebels beheld rwvo hoftile armies aflembled to oppofe them; the one 
headed by General Wade, and threatening them from the eaft, the 
other commanded by the Duke of Cumberland, and covering the 
metropolis. 

The manner in which the fix weeks were fo miferably mif-{pent, 
that elapfed between the biitde of Prefton and the march into Eng- 
land, is thus fhortly defcrited by Mr. Home, and evinces the juttice 
of the foregoing remarks. 


“ The Prince Regent, in the morning before the council met, hada 
levee of -his officers, and other people who favoured his caufe. When the 
council rofe, which often sat «wry long, for kis eountellors frequently differed 
in opinion with one another, and fornetimes with him, Charles dined in public 
with his principal officers. After dinner, he rede our coith his life-guards, 
and ulually went to Duddingdion, where his army lay; In the evening, 
he returned to Holyrood-hou' e, and received the ladies who came tohis drawings 
som: he then sujped in pudlic:; and generally there was music at super, and 
a ball afterwards.” 


We have already mentioned the example of Cafar. It is not re- 
corded, as far as we kn 9w, that that great man, (although by no 
means infenfible to the charms of the Roman ladies) immediately af- 
ter he had pafled the Rubicon and furprifed the city, {pent much time 
in debating in private, or fupping in public. At Rome he tarried 
not a fingle dav; he puijied forward to Brundufium, where he block- 
aded Pompey; and thus drove him out of Italy. 

Thefe are reflections, which naturally arife in the mind, on fur- 
Veying the events of a. moft anxious and alarming period: but no 
refiections of any fort feem to arife in the mind of Mr. Home, or, at 
leaft, he omits to impart them to his readeis, In fact, the great 
fault we have to find with his book is, that, whatever it be, it is not 
HISTORY. It is a naeagre and defultory detail, that has no tiflue 
to fupport, and no iritereft to enliven it. Je affumes the range of 
moderna hiltory, with little of its information; and it difplays the 
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defitiency of antient narrative, without any of its eloquence.—Here 
there is no attempt (except a very imperfect one in the outfet) to de- 
jineate a picture of manners fo widely different from our own; to 
trace events to their actual origin, in the circumftances of the times, 
or the character and policy of the actors; in a word, to exhibit a 
feries cf facts, caufes, and confequences, combined with their mu- 
tual dependencies, and their various and complicated relations, 
But it may be faid that the author afpires no higher than the difplay 
of diligence and impartiality; a praife, however, in all its latitude, 
which we cannot concede to him. Neither do we think that he 
fuficiently conforms to the golden rule prefcribed, to the hiftorian, 
by a great mafter; Ne quid falfi dicere audeat, deinde, ne quid veri non 
audeat; ne qua Jufpicio gratia, fit in fcribendo, ne qua fimultatis.—We 
acknowledge that, in general, he tells the truth, although, as will 
be feen in the fequel, by no means the whole truth. Yet fometimes 
he writes like a whig, who is a fecret favourer of the Jacobites; and 
fometimes like a Jacobite, who is an open apologift of the whigs; 
Pergit fugnantia secum 

Froutibus adversis compare? es 
thus unhappily purfuing the certain method, not of gaining the fuf- 
frage, but of lofing the favour and partiality of both, ‘T’he book, 
neverthelefs, we fincerely believe to be the very beft book that Mr. 
Home was capable of producing ; and with which, fach as it is, the 
reader mutt be contented, 

Should thefe ftri€tures, which a fenfe of duty, but no prejudice 
azainft the author, has drawn from us, be thought by any unnecef- 
farily fevere, we beg leave to adopt the language, while we aflert 
the freedom, of a wife antient; who, poflefiing himfelf an extenfive 
knowledge of men, and a keea difcernment of merit, well knew the 
general unwillingnefs of his age to acquiefce in the fober decilions 
of criticifm: 82 laudav erts, parcus, ft culpaverts, nLUNTUS fuiffe @ dicaris ; 
quamuts illud pleniffime hoc reftriGtifjimé feceris :—Sed hac nos non re- 
tardant. 

[To be concluded in our next. | 





Archaeclogia; er, Mifcellaneous Tra&s relating to Antiquity. 
(Continued from P. 238.) 


HE tenth article is ‘* an examination of an inferi ptrom on a barn 

in Kent; the mantle tree in the Parfonage houfe at Helmdon in 

Northamptonthire, as defcribed by the Profeffors Wallis and Ward, re- 

vifed; and Queries and Remarks on the general ufe of Arabic Numerals 

inEngland. dn a Letter from the Rev. Samuel Denne, F. A. 5S. (0 
Richard Gough, E/g.”” 

In the tenth volume of the Archacologia was an article by the 


Rey, Mr. North, that we thought at the time to be very convincing, 
as 
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as very argumentative, very learned, and very comprehenfive. This 
dated the introduction of thofe numerals into England, about the 
year 1240; and feemingly upon found hiftorical authority. 


« To this great reftorer of learning Robert Grofthed, bifhop of Lincoln,” 
he faid at the clo‘e, “ we of this nation principally owe, I apprehend, out 
knowledge of the cyphers or prefent figures. ‘The authority [which] | 
have for this notion has, to my great furprize, been hitherto overlooked, 
though very remarkable and equally clear. It is in the continuation of 
Matthew Paris’ Histeria ad an. 1251, p. 1112. edit. Parkeri, where he 
gives an account of the death of John Balingftoke, archdeacon of Leicef- 
ter. § Hic Magiiier Johannes figuras Grecorum numerales, et earum no- 
titiam et fignificationes, in Angliam portavit, et familiaribus fuis declara- 
wit; per quas figuras etiam literx reprefentantur. De quibus figuris hoc 
maximé admirandum, quéd unica figura quilibet numerus repretentatur; 
quod non ef in Latino, vel in Algarifmo.’* How long his return trom 
Ati. + was before his death, we are not informed: but as to the telta- 
mem vf the twelve patriarchs, which John firft mentioned to bifhop Groft- 
hed, Matthew Paris tells us p. 800,+ the bifhop tranflated it into Latin 
in the year 1241; and fuppofing he fent to Greece for them as {oon as he 
received information of them, and allowing two or three years for that 
bufinels, we may ‘uppofe John Bafingitoke’s return from Athens was be- 
tween 1235 and 1240. There have been no {pecimens produced of them, 
which are undoubted before that time. Matthew Paris himfelf knew them 
not, if we may credit the manu‘cript iz his hand ia the king’s library, i 
which the dates are ‘all ix Roman letters.{ Johannes de Sacro Boico,’Pre- 
facius Judeus, whofe tables, wrote [written] in 1308, are in the king’s 
library, and Roger Bacon, who all uled the figures, lived and wrote ull 
after the time above affigned for the introduction of them, That Thomas 
Rithanger, or whoever was the continuator of Matthew Paris’s hiftory, 
fhould call them figuras Grecorum, is wo wonder: for, if we will not with 
Huetius, or betore him Petrus Dafypodius, profetior of mathematics at 
Stratburgh, fuppole them to be derived from the letier Greek letters, yet, 
as the introduction of them to us was from Greece, he might without im- 
propriety call them Grecerum figuras, even if we multi fuppofe them ori- 
ginally invented among the Indians, whole country, arts, and {ciences 
were {0 little known in this part of the worid.”§ 


This reafomng feemed to us at the time, we remember, as ftrong 
as the very nature of the cafe would admit. It does not, however, 
feem quite fo ftrong to us at prefent. Yet it has been adopted, we 
believe, by the generality of fcholars ever fince. And the author has 
alfo adverted to the infcription at Helmdon, of which he would 
** mot venture to attempt an explanation ;’’ yet he did ‘* venture to 
foretell, that fome other and different account” than what Wallis 


ese 





* This is in Watts’s edition, p. 721, under the year 1252. 
+ In Watts’s, p. 528. 


t So carelefs has this thinking author been, concerning his language here. 
§ P. 374—376. 
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or Ward had given, ** will hereafter appear if the original piece of 
wood remains undefaced,”* It actually remains, though not wholly 
undefaced; and it is the defign of the prefent article, to confider this 
with fome other infcriptions, in order to fix more precifely ftill the 


gra of the Arabick numerals appearing among us. The author has 


taken much pains upon the fubject, ranges through a variety of argu- 
ments, and fhews an extent of reading; but, what is more to his 
honour, thinks folidly and reafons powerfully through all. : 
The firft infcription is a fuppofed union of thefe Arabick nume- 
rals 1102, upon a window-frame of ftone at the end of a large barn, 
and on the impoft of a door-cafe in an oaft-houfe or hepa, near 
the barn, at Prefton-hall, nigh Aylesford in Kent, the feat of the 
Colepepers formerly. Mr. Halted engraved the former in his Hiftory 
of Kent, and produced both of them as proofs for the ufe of thofe 
numerals in r102. But the date is accompanied with the letters J C 
three times repeated, the initials of the name of Thomas Colepeper, 
and with five fhields of arms, one of them the Colepeper arms alone, 
the others of Hardrefhali quartered with them. Thefe furely will 
prove fufficient fignatures, for the age of the infcription. Now 


“ Thomas Colepeper, fon of John Colepeper, who married Elizabeth, 
heirels of Sir John Hardrethall, {ucceeded his father in the manor of Bay- 
hallin Pembury, and there kept his fhrievalty in the 17th and 18th years 
of King Richard the fecond. Nor can I collect from any part of the pe- 
digree, as detailed by Mr. Hafted” himfelf, “ that there could have been 
relident at Prefton-hall any male defcendant from the Colepepers of Bay- 
hall, who, as fuch, could have any pretenfion to the arms of Hardrefhall. 
The claim, as I conceive, muft have been founded on the marriage of 
Thomas Colepeper, who died in 1587, with Margaret Colepeper daugh- 
ter of Thomas Colepeper, of Bedgebury in Gondherit, who was lineally 
defcended from the Colepepers of Bayhall; and, if fo, their fon Thomas 
Colepeper, who fucceeded his father at Prefton-hall, and died in 1602, 
had a right to quarter the arms of Hardrefhall with his paternal coat, 
Viewing the in{fcription on the oaft-houle,” which is the fecond of the 
two and on the impoft of a door-cafe there, “ T.C. with the Colepeper 
arms fingle might have reference to the father, and the other T. C. with 


the fhield quartered to the fon,”’t 


In this view of things the fimple arms can belong only to aman 
who died in 1587, and the quartered to one who died in 1602. The 
numerals then, 1102, are gone at once to the moon for characters 


of a year. As all things loft on earth are treafured there, 
“ The ftyle of firu€ture of the oaft-houfe,” alfo, “« is conformable ‘to ‘the 
buildings of that age, and the fame obfervation will apply to the barti.— 


The fide-walls of the northern bay” in the barn, “ are conftructed with 
ftone to the height of about fix feet and nine inches, but along the ‘ofther 
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bays the height is gradually leflened; and near the fouth end there is a ve 
low underpinning of ftone, and above the flone work to the eaves the 
fides are boarded. The fouth end of the barn, almoft from the ground, is 
of brick, The north-end wall is of brick ” too, “ raifed upon rag-fiones of 
{to} the height of fix feet; and the four corners of the barn coigns of ftone, 
of the fame kind. The oafi-houfe is entirely of brick, except that there 
are ftone coigns at the corners, This building is of workmanfhip not in- 

nts and, were it viewed by a furveyor converfant in antient archi- 
tecture, I am atlured he would not fix its age before the end of the fix. 
teenth century.” * 


Thus the afpec&t of the building unites with the hiftory of the 
arms, to refer the initial letters, the dates, and the arms, to the only 
man who had all combined in his name or his perfon, even that Tho- 
mas of Prefton-hall whodied in 1602. Yet, in order to go ftill 
deeper into thefe fuppofed dates, Jet us obferve from another fug- 
geftion of Mr. Denne’s, that to “ Thomas Colepeper, by whofe di- 
redtion the numerals 1102 were affixed to the barn and oaft-houfe, 
fuppofing them to fpecify a year (and they can hardly be otherwife 
conftrued); they muft have marked what he deemed an important 
zrain his family. For, before my late excellent friend Dr. Jofeph 
Milner improved this feat, and took down” on the modern plan 
*¢ a high wall that was in the front of it” on the antient plan, the 
plan perhaps beft calculated for dignity as well as privacy; ‘ there 
were two more infcriptions bearing the fame date. One of them, 
as mentioned by Mr. Halted, was a chimney; the other, as noticed 
by Dr. Harris, on an old ftone-portal om the left hand of the gate. 
And, if the family had really inhabited’ this manfion five hundred 
years, it is not in the leaft furprifing, that a defcendant fhould be 
folicitous to thus perpetuate fo memorable an event.+” That very 
Thomas, who was the fon of a Margaret Colepeper of Bedgbury, 
who was thus defcended from the Colepepers of Bayhall, and finally 
a fucceflor to his own father at Prefton Hall, appears to have been fo 
elated with the combination of fo many branches in his own ftem of 
the Colepepers; as to have become an antiquary from mere pride of 
family, and to have fixed-up the year 1102 with his own name, 
with his own arms either fingle or quartered, in order to fhow the 
perfon of the hxer, as, in his opinion, the very year of the family’s 
eftablifhment originally at Prefton Hall. The numerals therefore in 


ufe are only a little before 1602, and as 1102 a mere defignation 
of this year in the numerals of thar. 


“ To me it appears very dubious,” fays Mr. Denne in his progrefs of 
what we muft call triumph over error, “ whether the date on the mantle- 
tree of the chimney in the reory-houfe at Helmdon in the county of 
Northampton, has not hitherto been mifread. The fame of this mantles 
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tree extended from England to Germany, from Oxford to Wirtemberg ; 
and I chofe to refer. to it, becaule it was the firit in{cription brought for- 
ward in the controverly ?”’* 

« Dr. Wallis communicated his fentiments upon it to the Royal Society, 
and with his paper was exhibited a drawing of the whole mant “piece, of 
which there is an engraving in the Philotophical Tranfactions. With the 
hope of rendering what I have to offer upon the fubject the more eafily’ 
underftood, my ingenious and obliging neighbour, Mr, Peete of Dartford, 
has furnifhed me with the enclofed fac fimile of this engraving,’ which is 
here publifhed in the fame plate with the arms, the letters, and,the views 
of Prefton Hall; “ as allo with a copy of the engraving of the infcription, 
from a drawing made in conformity to Profefior Ward’s idea of it,” which 
is equally publithed in the fame plate. : 

« Notwithftanding the avowed particularity of Dr. Wallis’s account, he 
neglected to mention the kind of manfion and room in which he met with 
this ornamented mantle-piece; a point that deferved fome regard. For, 
faypofing the parlour to have been coeval with the date of the year that the 
Arabic numerals 1133 import, it is an older room than Weitminfer Hall ; 
and, ifthe whole building was of the fame wera, Helmdon Parlonage is 
probably far more antient than any ether rectory-houfe in the kingdom. 
But if, which is the only probable fuppofition, the edifice had been rebuilt 
again and again, and had likewife undergone many repairs in the courle 
of five centuries anda half; does it not fomewhat border on the marvellous, 
that all the workmen employed fhould have been fo extremely careful, as 
not to have in the lea‘t injured this relic of antiquity? For the doétor ap- 
prizes us, that he did not remember any other defacing, than a late par 
ing off of one letter with a knife, by a perfon whom curiofity prompted 
to fee the colour of the wood underneath.” 


Dr. Wallis fhould in accuracy have fpecified, what the word was: 
But this accuracy was neglected, becaufe the ‘* paring off” had been 
“late”? or recent, and the word was remembered. It was there- 
fore one of the three letters, that appear in Wallis’s copy detached 
from the reft by ftanding above them, and that cou/d confequently be 
pared off by a knife, in the ftupidity of a defacing curioufnefs, with- 
out infringing upon the others. 

« The infcription is thus read by him—A/fo Dom Ane 133; but Profefor 
Ward on a cloter examination (and poffibly under a prepoffeffion, that Dr, 
Wallis had afligned too early a period for the introduétion of Arabic nu- 
merals) thinks; that one of the characters had been milanderftood, and thot 
it ought to be 1233, What had been taken for the fecond | being really 
2, will not however, on in{pection of the fac fimile, fatisfy an unbiatled 
perfon, that an error mult not allo be imputed to the Profeflor; and that 
what Dr. Wallis took for 1, and Dr. Ward for 2, is [not] the further ftroke 
of the fecond x in the abbreviated word anno. And, this being granted, 
the character to denote the century mutt be fought for elfewhere.” 

All this is fo loofely conjectural and fo little convincing, that we 
are tired of copying it. We mean, however, to {peak ourfelves upon 
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the point, before we conclude this article. And we proceed at pre- 
fent to fomething more folid, in the reafonings of Mr. Denne. = * 


“ Dr. Wallis obferved, that in one half of the front of the mantle-tree 
there isa dragon with wings.—A dragon volant is not indeed any novel 


object; you find it often fculptured, from the time of the Saxons to the 
dose It was not only the device on the royal ftandard of Wellex, 


fent 

But a bifhop had conducted armies under it. On a Saxon arch in Ditton 

church in Bucks, under the in{cription is a winged dragon with a fith’s tail, 

Opening its mouth at an angel. t St. George is frequently difplayed on 

horfeback trampling on a dragon; and the figure of Martin abbot of Peter- 

borough, who died in 1158, treads on a double dragon, who bites the 

pillars of the flowered arch of the canopy of his tombitone;{ and you [Mr. 

Gough] have obferved, that a dragon is fometimes” on monuments, “ pierce 
ed by the crofier of a bifhop in his pontificals. In later days, however, 
this apimal was again elevated from a pofture fo humiliated and fubdued,” 
as was very appofite for a reprefentation of that “ great-dragon,—that 
old ferpent,”—which is “ called the Devil and Satan.”§ “ By the com- 
mand of Henry the third a dragon, in the manner of a ftandard of red famet, 
embroidered and otherwife richly adorned, was placed in Weftminiter 
Abbey.|| And in the family picture of Henry the fitth, which was the al- 
tar-piece of his chapel at Shene, there was a red dragon flying in the air, 
One of the banners, which Henry the feventh fet up in Bofworth field, 
had printed on it a red dragon in allufion to his defcent from Cadwallader. 
When he arrived in London, he offered it in St. Paul’s cathedral as a tro- 
phy of his wecang &, and, in commemoration of the fame, he inftituted the 
ofice’of Dragon Purfuivant. King Henry the eighth bore his arms at firft, 
fupported on the dexter fide by a red on; and, in the middle of his 
reign, he transferred the dragon to the finifter fide. It may be prefumed, 
that it was for the partiality [which] the king had to this belles, that the 
dragon is fo frequently difplayed in the picture at Windfor Caftle, repre- 
fenting the interview between the Englilh and French monarchs; and, as 
Sir Joleph Ayloffe im his defcription tuggeits, it was probably from this 
circumftance, [that] there is feen on the top of the pictures the figure of 
a dragon flying in the air over the Englith cavalcade.” 


This whole argument, we muft obferve, is only an argument pre- 
fumptive. If “a angen volant is not indeed any novel object;” if 
** you find it often {culptured, from the times of the Saxons to the 
prefent days;” even the prefumptive power of the argument is very 
little. The date accompanying fuch a fculpture may be Saxon, may 
be Norman, may be modern, But when we find the figure actually 
appropriated to the Tudors, and even the dragon made (as it were) 
the tutelary genius of their family, the power of the prefumption in- 
creafes, and the floating probability becomes in fome meafure fixed. 
As to the ** dragon flying in the air over the Englifh cavalcade”’ in 
the picture at Windfor Caftle, it has plainly no relation to the dra- 
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n of Cadwallader. We fee it before “in the family piGture of 
Sentry the fifth,” as ** a red dragon flying in the air.” A 
we may fee it once more in Lindiay’s Hiftory of Scotland, fo re- 
plete with notices highly characteriftic of the times; when, at the 
marriage of James the sth of Scotland to the Princefs Magdalen, 
daughter to the French king, with banquets, plays, and feafts were 
* alfo cunning carvers, having the art of necromancy, to caufe things 
to appear which were not, as flying dragons in the. air, fhets of fire at 
others heads,” &c.* This kind of fireworks even retains the appel- 
lation of ferpents from their form, to this day. 


« In the fculpture under examination, there is one object not noticed by 
Dr. Wallis, that yet feems to have a connexion with the dragon volant ; 
and it will better correfpond with the age of Henry the 8th, than with 
the age ofeither Henry,” of Henry either, “ the Ift or 3d, and that is 
the fleur de liz neatly carved, at lea {neatly engraved, We may, it is true, 
oblerve this device in the créwn of the firlt Henry; and a few other re- 
prefentations of it may likewife betraced. But it was not till the crufade 
of 1090, that even the king of France introduced the fleur de liz into his 
armorial fhield; nor was it before the reign of our Edward the 3d, that it 
had a place in the royal arms of England. From that time the difplay of 
it became frequent. I (hall, however, only mention what | think cannot 
be deemed irrelative to the notion [which] | have advanced; that in the 
Windfor picture, where there are four bealis fupporting in their paws 
banners of the king’s badges, one isa dragon bearing up a vane azure 
charged with a fleur de liz.” t 


This argument, being merely prefumptive like the preceding one, 
partakes of courfe in all its feeblenefs. Yet it acquires an accidental 
addition of ftrength, from its union with the preceding, The flower 
is direly at the head, and almoft upon the nofe, of the dragon. It 
therefore proves both to be defigned, for the royal arms of England, 
And, as the flower was never adopted into thefe royal arms before 
Edward the thiid, as the dragon too was never adopted before Henry 
the eighth, the infcription accompanying thefe arms cannot poffibly 
be fo old as the firlt or fecond Henry, cannot poffibly be older than 
the eighth. 

We thus come at laft to ground a little firm, Let us purfue it, 
and hope for afafe advance. In that hope ‘* let us now take a view 
of the finifter divifion of the mantle-tree, and particularly of the 
thield bearing two capital letters, imagined by Dr. Wallis (and I 
concur in his opinion) to denote the initials of the names of the then 
reGtor of Helmdon. Probable is it, that not having a pretenfion to 
a coat of arms,” and, even if he had one, not adopting that mode 
which was purely military, of ufing arms for enfigns, ‘* he might 
thus mark the efcutcheon” which he adopted, and ufe a cypher as 
many now ufe one inftead of arms; ‘* and his having a furname is a 
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diftin&ion, that-ought to be attended to. For in the twelfth cen. 
tury,” to which the infcription as read by the do€tors actually refers, 
“¢ how few of the inferior clergy had a furname! and, in the next 
century, de was commonly inferted between the two names, of which 
the latter alluded to the place of birth, or to a,place or objeét chofen 
for a peculiar reafon. ‘There is fearcely a lift of parochial incum. 
bents in Bridges’s Hiftory of Northamptonfhire, that will not verify 
this obfervation ; but it will be fufiicient, to examine that at Helm- 
don.* From 1283 to 1350 are entered nine rectors, and every one 
of them has de prefixed to the furname. Walter de Rancia being the 
firft of them, I was led to fearch whether the fecond letter on the 
fhield might not have been defigned for K; but it was clearly R, 
And, as he vacated the living in 1283, he could not have been in- 
cumbent in 1133,” as Wallis read the figures, “ and not likely to 
have been fo in 1232,” as Ward read them. ‘** To not one of the 
fix foilowing incumbents will the letters apply; nor to the next, Wi/- 
liam Buncke Reede, there being two Cariftian names prefixed, and 
he being rector trum 1409 to 1414. The twelve fucceeding rectors 
muft alfo be fet afide,”’ for the fame reafon. ‘* But as Adag. Will, 
Renalde, A. M. the twenty-ninth rector, was inftituted in 1522, 
only ten years previous to the date [which] I have allotted to this 
infcription; it fo exactly tallies, as to render it moft probable that 
he was the rector, who adopted this mode of informing thofe, wha 
came after him, that they were obliged to him for this handfome de- 
coration of their parlour-chimney.” + Here then we have an argu- 
ment ftronger than any before, though not urged by Mr. Denne 
with half its actual ftrength, to prove the whole mantle-piece from 
the very initials of the rector’s name later than 1523. ‘The argu- 
ment is certainly conclufive: and the Arabick numerals themfelves, 
if really there, cannot be earlier than the inftitution of the rectof 
infcribing them. 

We have thus ftated the evidence about Arabick numerals, in full 
force as aflerted by the advocates for their early introduction, yet in 
greater force as oppofed by the contenders for their late appearance. 
We have dwelt particularly on the Helmdon infcription, as the firft 
produced in the controverfy, and as produced by a Wallis in union 
with a Ward. Yet this we have found, as 1133, refuted by its own 
accompaniments, as pofterior much to 1133, as pofterior even to 
3523. Here then we fhould reft fecure, leaving all collateral con- 
fiderations to Mr. Denne, who feems to have half-loft himfelf and 
his readers in the length of his own refearches, and itopping at the 
ultimate goal of all, But Mr, Denne, in his very ufetul zeal for 
elucidating the point, has called in a powerful auxiliary, and fo ven- 
tured upon a fecond examination of the fubject. 
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© Additional Remarks on the Helmdon Mantle-tree Infeription, and on 
the Knowledge and Uje of Arabic Numerais in the Thirteenth, Fourtcenth, 
Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Centuries. By the Rev. Samuel Denne, 
F. 4. §.” : 

This takes up the enquiry upon a very large feale. But we fhali 
confine our remarks withirethe compafs of the ground which we have 


already trod, 


“ T have now the fatisfaGlion to acquaint the fociety” concerning the 
jnfcription at Helmdon Parfonage, ‘ that it does” till “ remain unde- 
faced. For this article of intelligence we are obliged to our indelatigable 
director, who, being apprized that the mantle-tiee was extant, took a 
journey into Northampton‘hire for the purpofe of furveying it. His re- 

ort fhall be delivered in his own words.—‘ In the modernization * of a 
room,’ writes Mr. Gough, ¢ originally 20 feet by 12, now divided into a 
drawing-room and book-clofet, the manile-tree has given way to a modern 
chimney-piece ; not by removal or abolition, but by incloture in a thelf 
over the fire-place, removable at the plealure of antiquaries. By this al- 
teration the principal parts are preferved, though the new watnf{cot trench- 
es a little,’ rather a little too Gothickly, ‘on the topsoi the characters, and 
entirely conceals the head of the dragon. The rectory-houle thews no 
particular mark of antiquity in the ftyle or building, being a fubttantial 
firucture of the ftone of the country, like many of its neighbours, and not 
calculated to contain five or fix children.” 


The irrelativenefs of this remark, fo utterly unfolicited by the 
context, and {fo ftrange as it appears detached here, leads us * to fay,’ 
that original parfonage-houfes in general among us are as they re- 
mained in France betore the late revolution, fimal] in their fize, low 
in their pitch, and not calculated for children becaufe marriage was 
forbidden. They had only one room generally below, befides the 
kitchen; with chambers over them, one for the mafter over what 
was denominated the hall, and for the fervants, males (we believe), 
One over the kitchen having no communication with the other. And 
the very idea of a parlour in a parfonaze-houle, unites with the pom- 
pous embellifhment of its mantle-piece, to fhow the whole as the 
fabrication of the rector inftituted in 1523. All proves the whole 
cannot be earlier, and we almoft wonder to find it /2 early. 

“© Sufpicious as I was,” adds Mr. Denne, “ that the mantle-tree 
might have been embellifhed by the burin of the engraver, [ muft 
own I'did not expect to find that the original was fo rude a piece of 
fculpture; and it is in this refpect, and in this only, that it can have 
had any pretenfion to the very high antiquity imputed to it.’’+ Yet 
the rudenefs, we muft obferve, appears only in Mr. Gough’s copy. 
Such copies always exhibit mare than the real ru 'enefs, being merely 





* A term not licenfed yet wanted, and like many terms in Mr. Gough’s 
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Gothic forms of words, and bizarre configurations of letters. Nor 
does any thing more appear, in Wallis’s view of the whole mantle. 
piece, and in Ward’s re-exhibition of the letters upon it; the fourth 
as well as the fixth pannel, with the efcutcheon of the fifth, being 
all executed with neatnefs, 


After repeatedly in{peéting the plates exhibited by Wallis and Ward, 
to me it appeared likely, that they both looked for the character {pecilying 
the century in the wrong compartment; and Mr. Gough’s fac fimile con- 
vinces me, that 1 was not miftaken. It is not, as conceived by Wallis, a 
fingle chara¢ter in the firft pannel, there being clearly three diftinet cha- 

ers. All, I believe, will agree the firft of them to be defigned for M, 
though it is an uncouth letter. As to the fecond, I can only fay that it 
is not more unlike 5 than the two figures in the tltird pannel are unlike 
threes, and that the chifel feems to have been uled in reverting inflead of 
inverting the lower extremities of thefe figures. Somewhat aft am I 10 think,* 
that the fecond character might be meant for 4; and this under a notion 
[which] the artift might have, that as Z was a cuftomary mark of fifty, b 
placing Ca little way from the fummit of it,” as fuppofed in Mr. Gough’s 
copy, “it would be underftood to fignify 500. This C, hewever, adds 
weight to my conjecture, that as M, the firft character, is obvioully the 
jnitial of mille, the thoufandth year, {o the fecond ought to be interpreted 
to denoie the fucceeding centuries.” t 


All this is evidently ‘* chaos come again.” Let us therefore dafh 
jt all afide, and form our world from elements purely primitive. . We 
have already feen the initials on the mantle-piece, to denote William 
Renalde, inftituted rector in 1523. Weare fure, therefore, that the 
reft of the infcription muft accord with this. Direéted by our clue 
then, let us enter the Jabyrinth. There the firft obje& which ac- 
curs is that figure, the infcription being read AZo, Domi. Ane. 133. 
Such an infcription exhibits affuredly a very prepofterous arrange- 
ment of words. ‘* There feems,” fays Mr. Denne himfelf in his 
former differtation, ‘* to have been a ftudied conceit and quaintnefs 
in bie the infcription, brief as it is; I cannot refer to any 
other infcription, in which the word Domi. is fet before anno.”{ Nor 
can any one elfe, we believe. Such an arrangement indeed is im- 
poffible to be true in itfelf, and can only be attributed to fome blun- 
der in the reading. The firft word, we may be fure, is anno; and 
the letters of Wallis’s and Ward’s copies may be formed into An, 
the o a being complicated in a ligature with 2, and the fecond 
ftroke in a conftituting equally the firftin mn. The fccond pannel 
fupplies us with the letters that fhould naturally follow, De. and 
that are recognized by all. The third pannei thercivre is the firft 
to furnifh a date; and from what we have feen already of W. R, 
the inftituted rector of 1523, we are conftrained to read the whole 
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as Me. 555. The letter with the o over it mutt plainly be A/*. for 
‘millefimo ; and the three figures following, all fo fimilar in general 
form, hooking in at the head towards the letter, ending in a curve 
from it at the tail, yet all three unequal in length, are aicertained to 
be all of them fives by five the afcertained leader. ‘* When” W.R. 
“ yacated the benefice,” fays Mr. Denne, ‘ or whether by refigna- 
tion, ceflion, or death, is notknown.”* Yet itis known, ** The 
next fucceflor in Brydges’ lift of the incumbents,” notes Mr. Gough 
exprefsly when we marfhal his words in their right order, is placed 
under 1560, as ** 1570,” the year of commencement to the parifh 
regifter, * is ten years after.”+ “The “church” however ** having 
been completely new-paved,” as we find from Mr. Gough, he ‘* look- 
ed in vain for any fepulchral veftige of him. Should his will be 
difcovered, it may afford fome material intelligence concerning him. 
At prefent, there is a ftrong prefumption, of his having built the 
rectory-houfe.”~ ‘The prefumption unites with al] that we know, 
to tell us what the will would affuredly not tell us, “hat William 
Renalde was inftituted in 1523, but was fucceeded in 1560; That 
he erected the houfe probably in the intermediate period, and That 
in 1555 he furnifhed bis parlour in it with a wooden chimney- piece, 
on which he had the initials of his name, with the date of the year 
and the arms of the kingdom, carved, but the date carved in fuch 
grotefque letters or figures, as ftruck the fancy of two f{cholars fuc- 
ceflively with the notion of their being Arabick numerals, brought 
hither from the moon four hundred years before Renalde was rector. 
Such at times are the reveries of fcholars. Homer’s dreams were 
bright fancies, but thefe reveries are merely of ghofts in their fhrouds. 

Having thus thrown down thofe two barriers fet up before the 
goal, the pretendedly Arabick numerals of Kent and of Northamp- 
tonfh re, having particularly levelled the Jatter barrier to the ground, 
as {ubfitting only from the name of its erectors, becaufe rotten 
through its very fubftance; let us now finifh all, by pufhing up to 
the goal itfelf. Mr. Denne will lead us, and Mr. Gough will fup- 
port us, in this our final advance. And we will do as we have done 

fore, throw off all the luggage of learning that encumbers Mr, 
Denne, and haften with a light agility to the end. 


“ Jn the middle of the fixteenth century,” fays Mr. Denne, “ Robert 
Record, fellow uf All Souls College in Oxford, and Doétor of Phyfick, 
publifhed his Perfeét Work and Practice of Arithmetic. It was dedicated 
to King Edward the fixth. Record has given all his examples in common 
figures; but his rules are illuftrated in words, letters, and figures. Under 
the chapter of numeration, p. 9, he fiates, ‘ There are tenne figures that 
are uled in arithmetick, and of thofe tenne one doth fignifie nothing, 
which is made like 0, and is privately called a cypher; though all the 
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other fometime be likewife named: the other nine are called fignifyinig 
figures, and are thus figured 


QR. 2. °3> 4 5.) & FT 8. 9. 
and this is their value: 
i, il, iii, iii, Ve Vie Vii. Vili, ix.”* 

Here then we have the Arabick numerals profeffedly tauoht by a 
Doétor of Oxiord in 1549, the date of his firft edition,t and the 
power (or, as he calls it, the “ value”) of them denoted by a parti- 
cular collation of them with the Roman figures. * And I chink it ig 
not a ftrained inference,” adds Mr. Denne at a little dif@ance after- 
wards, ** from this treatife of a great arithmetician; that in his days 
the Arabian numerals could not have been in very common ule, 
when the matter found it requifite to explain to his fcholar, in fuch 
an heterogeneous method, the force, value, and utility of thele now 
vulgar figures.”¢ All this was done, we muft remember, only fix 
years prior to the date at Helmdon as here afcertained by us. Thele 
numerals were then as little known in Northamptonfhire probably, 
as they appear to have been in Oxford or London fix years before, 
Record taught the ufe of them here in 1549, as Reland taught there 
in 1555, and the carpenter at Helmdon carved as carefully as he 
could what he had never carved bejore. His frves indeed are much 
ruder than Record’s; but then he was a carpenter, while the other 
was a Doétor; and he worked with an iron tool upon wood, while 
the other ufed a pen and a type. Yet we have figures as ill formed 
as his, as much deviating from Record’s forms or our own, as the 
three fives at Helmdon, In ¢ the® firff date of this kind,” the fepul- 
chral, ‘* that has (it feems) occurred to you,” notes Mr. Denne to 
Mr. Gough, * is 1858 (1454) on a brafs plate on atomb in Ware 
church, in memory of Elen Cook.”§ So Mr. Boys of Sandwich, 
in an extract of a letter recited by Mr. Denne, fays “ I have exa- 
mined every probable part of my colleétion of infcriptions, and all 
my feals; and can find no inftance of Arabic numerals before the 
commencement of the fixteenth century, except on one feal. The 
date is 1888 (1484) the four being reprefented as half eight, the form 
then in ufe; and you are apprized, that this form was continued 
from the middle of the fifteenth to near the nriddle of the fixteenth 
century.” | This conftitutes a fingular deviation in the fafhion of 
one figure, from the figure ufed by Record and ourfelves, Yet we 
have another as fingular, ‘* You inform me, on the authority of 
Ames,” adds Mr. Denne to Mr. Gough, ‘* that Rhetorica Nova Gu- 
dicimi de Saona, one of the firft books printed at St. A!ban’s, has this 
impreffion 1448.” @ Nor has the ftrangenefs here retulted from any 
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+ P. 137 fays 1540, but p. 161 fays 1549, and adds that the book was 
dedicated to Edward the fixth, who fueceeded in 1540 only. 
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gecident that diftu’bed the types, or any whimfy that -infefted the 


joter. We have the fame in writing upon a manufeript at Oxford, 
the book being marked upon a leaf ia an old hand thus, ** Liber 
uondam Magiftri Thome Eyburhab. M. [we fuppofe, modo] Rob. 
Elyot. A® Joi 18at (i471)."* This Jatt example unites both thefe 
ftrange figures together. And, after we have !.oked at them, we 
cannot wonder at the fives of Helmdon; or charge the .oarpenter 
there with more than common ignorauce in carving Arabick nu- 


merals. 

« Record in his Preface mentions treatifes in Englith on Arithmetick, 
that were written before his book appeared; and, on examining typograph- 
ical antiquities, I difcovered three, if not four, upon this fubject. In the 
*Ymage or Mirrour of the Worlde,’ tranilated trom the French by Caxton, 
and printed by him A. 1480, the tenth chapter is intitled * of Arsmetrike, 
and whereof it procedeth.’ Herbert, who tuppofes Laurence Andrew 
to have practi‘ed printing in 1527, notices a book from his pre's, in which 
© Avsmetryke wyth the maner of accountes and iekenyng as by cyfres’ is 
mentioned; and Lewis, in Life of Caxton, p. 26, calls this another edi- 
tion of the book printed by Caxton, A. 1537. John Hertiorde printed in 
the abbey of St. Alban’s ‘ an Introduction for to lerne to reken with the 

n, and with the counters, after the true cali ¢ of Arifmetyke or Awgrym, 
in hole numbers and alfo in broken;’ and at the conclufion it 1s luggetied, 
‘thus endeth the feyence of dAwgrym, the wich is newly corrected out of 
dyvers bokes, becaufe that the people may come to the more underiiand- 
ynge and knowlege of the fa, de arte or {eyence of Awgrym.’ Thele terms 
are thus explained by Record, after a hint given by the mafter to the {cho- 
Jar, ¢ What great rebuke it were to have fiudied a {cience, and yet cannot 
tell how itis named. Both names, Arsemetrick and Augrime, ave corrupt- 
ly written; Arsmetrick for Arithmeticke, as the Greeks eall it, and Au 
grime for Algoriima, as the Arabians found ii, which doth betoken the 
icience of numbering.” { 

Here then we have the fcience of numbering handed down to us 
from the Arabians, by its Arabian name of Algori/m vitiated in pro- 
nunciation into Augrime in Englifh. And having this key to the 
meaning of Alysri/m, we can correct the interpretation given by Mr. 
North before to the words of M. Paris, 


“ From a mil-interpretation of it,” Mr. North “ feems to have attributed 
to the archdeacon of Leicefier the introdueiion of Arabick numerals into 
England. It being exprefsly mentioned, that ¢ this archdeacon imported 
into this country the Greek numerals,’ let ¢ it be contidered, that the per- 
fon in quefiion was the moti eminent Greek icholar oj bis age; that he 
travelled into Greece and abiced at Athens, ‘or the purpo'e of improving 
himielf in the Greek language; that, when he returned home, he breught 
with him feveral Greck MS»; that he Spirited youths to the ftudy of the 
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Greek language; and that, for the ufe of the ftudious, he tranflated ints 
Latin an edition ofa Greek grammar. Nor from the relation [which} we 
have of him does it appear, that he extended his travels beyond Athens, 
or that he was converiant in the eafiern literature and {ciences. We leara, 
however, that he communicated to his intimate acquaintance the know. 
‘ledge and the fignifications of thefe figures; and from the brief explana. 
tion given of them by the hiftorian, who has likewife contratted them with 
two other kinds of numerals, it may (I think) be demonftrated that he mug 
have meant the Greek figures. This,” obferves the hiftorian, “ was the 
thing moft to be admired in them, that by a fingle figure axy number is 
reprefented.” 


This is true with regard to the Greet numerals, each being a letter, 
and each letter denoting a number according to its pofition in the 
alphabet. ‘* But,” continues the hiftorian, ** this is not the cafe 
with the Latin numerals, non eff in Latino; and the difference is ob- 
vious, there being no more than feven Latin letters ufed, viz. M. 
for a thoufand, D. for five hundred, C. for one hundred, L. for 
fifty, X. for ten, V. for five, and I. for units, fo that there are feven 
of the firft ten numbers, not noted by a fingle figure or letter. Mat. 
thew Paris concludes with remarking, vel Algorifme, or in Algorifm; 
clearly contrafting the figure [which] he had before defcribed, with 
a third clafs. To make” therefore as Mr. North has made ‘ what 
he” the hiftorian ‘* calls the Greek letters, the fame with the cha- 
racters in Algorifmo; is to fuggeft a diftinétion without any differ- 
ence,” is indeed to confound the thing oppufed with that to which 
it is oppofed, to confound the Greek numerals with the Arabick.— 
*¢ Evident then is it, that the Arabick numerals were known to the 
hiftorian,”* but not to the archdeacon. The latter died in 1252, 
and the former many years afterward. 


“ Mr. North urges the ignorance of the Arabs againft the notion en- 
tertained, of the figures called after their mame having originated with 
them; and offers, as a proof of it [the ignorance], the remarkable piece 
of hiftory, cited in the fecond year of the emperor Juftinian, their then 
wanting cyphers to denote one, two, and three, and eight and a half. 
If in the year 566 the knowledge of thefe people was fo limited,” as from 
the evidence adduced by Mr. North we niuit believe it to have been, “ it 
will not follow that the Arabians, even in their own country, had not made 
the {mall improvement of completing the number of cyphers to ten, im 
the four fubfequent centuries. But, in the territories which the Saracens 
conquered, their progrefs in literature was attonithing, and to them prin- 


cipally were the Europeans indebted for the cultivation of arts and {cl 
ences.” + 


Hence probably we read in Mr. North’s Effay, that ‘* Gerbertus 
archbifhop of Rheims, and afterwards pope by the name of Silvetter 
the Second,—as Dr. Wallis has attempted to prove,—had before the 
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1000 learned the art of arithmetick as now practifed with only 
nine characters, from the Saracens in Spain; which he afterwards 
carried into France.” * But Mr. North oppofes this opinion.— 
« That Gerbert was in Spain,” he allows, ‘‘ is not to be doubted ; 
but of what kind his ftudies were while there, or what progrefs he 
made, we are quite in the dark, as he has left us no account in his 
Epiftles.” + Yet has n» one elfe left us an account? One certainly 
has, who (as Mr. North confefles) ** wrote within 150 years of his 
death.” ¢ The hiftorian meant, William of Malmefbury actually 
wrote in 1120, little more than a hundred years after the death of 
Gerbert.§ But is he as filent as the Epiftles, concerning the ftudies 
of Gerbert in Spain, or concerning his progrefs in them? By no 
means. He even {peaks amply and ftrongly about both. + 


« This Frenchman,” fays Malmefbury, “ either tired of a monattic life 
or fmit with a defire for fame, fled by night into Spain; in mind refolving, 
to learn from the Saracens aftrology and all the other arts of that kind.— 
There, as the Chriftians have Toledo for their capital, fo the Saracens have 
Seville for theirs, in the familiar mode of the nation ftudying divinations 
and incantations. To thefe then, as I have faid, Gerbertus came and 
gratified his wifhes. There by his knowledge he excelled Ptolemy on the 
aftrolabe, Alcandrzeus in the intervals of the ftars, Julius Firmicus upon 
fate. There he learnt what the fong and the flight of birds portended ; 
there to call thin forms from the deep; there (finally) whatever the cu- 
riofity of man has found to be either noxious or falutary. For I need not 
{peak of the Jawful arts, AniTumeticK, Mulick, and Geometry; which 
he drank-in to fuch a degree, as to prove them too inconsiderable for his genius, 
and very induftrioufly to recall into France completely arts then obfolete 
there for a long time betore.” |} 


Here indeed is an account of Spain, of the Saracens, and of Gere 
bert, ftrikingly curious in itfelf. But the exprefs mention of Arith- 
metick, as one of the arts learnt from the Saracens in Spain, and in- 


~ 





* Arch, x. 365. + Ibid. 366 t Ibid. 365. 

§ Malmefbury in Saville’s Quinque Scriptores, fol. 98. “ in annum vice- 
fimum” or (as a Jater copy reads) “ vicefimum oétavum.” 

| Ibid, f. 36. Seu tadio monachatis feu glorie cupiditate taétus, nofte 
profugit Hifpaniam; animo precipué intendens, ut aitrologiam et cateras 
(id genus) artes a: Saracenis addilceret.—Sicut Chriftiani Toletum, ita ipfi 
Hifpalim quam Sibiliam vulgariter vocant, caput regni habent; divina- 
tionibus et incantationibus mere gentis familiari ftudentes. Ad hos igitut 
(ut dixi) Gerbertus perveniens, defiderio fatisfecit. Ibi vicit {cientia 
Ptolemzum in aftrolabio, Alcandrzeum in aftrorum inter{titio, Julium Fir- 
micum in fato. Ibi quid cantus et volatus avium portendit, didicit; ibi 
excire tenues ex inferso figuras; ibi, poitremo, quicquid vel noxium vel 
falubre curiofitas humana deprehendit. Nam de licitis artibus, Arithme- 
hea, Mufica, et Geometria nihil attinet dicere ; quas ita ebibit, ut inferi- 
ores ingenio fuo oftenderet, et magna indu(tria revocaret in Galliam om- 
nino ibi jam pridem obfoletas.” 
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troduced by Gerbert on his return into France, forms a decifive ey; 
dence from whence we derive our cyphers. They came to us from 
the Arab Saracens of Barbary, fettied in Spain, cultivating the fej. 
ences there, and compofing there an univerfity for all the enter. 
prizing {.holars of Europe. 

Accordingly we find Algorifm to be explained by the Gloflary of 
Du Frefne, as Arithmetick, the art of numbering ; its appellation to 
be Arabian, retained by the Spaniards in Alguarifma; and its figures 
to be noticed in the life of Herman Jofeph, as the Cyphers of Algo. 
rifa.* Thefe cyphers appear in a table of eclipfes cited by Mr. 
Denne, as ** from i406 to 1462, both years inclufive. The phafes 
of the fun and moon are neatly illuminated with colours of gold and 
azure, the part eciipfed being azure; and above each phafis, the 

ear in Arabic numerals is marked with a pen, “he—paragraph— 
litt in the page is, § Nota quod quelibet figura Alzori/mi in primo 
loco fignat fe ipfam, et in fecundo loco decies fe, tertio loco centies 
fe ipfam, quarto loco millefies fe, quinto loco decies millefies fe, fex- 
to loco centies millefies fe, feptimo loco mille millefies fe, octavo 
loco decies mille millefies fe, nono loco mille mille millefies fe; et 
femper incipiendum eft computare a finiftra, more Judaico.” + All 
this is confefledly the mode of numbering by Arabic figures. ** The 
fucceeding page,” adds Mr. Denne accordingly, ** contains the La- 
tin and Arabic numerals from 1 to 100, the vulgar figures of each 
number being placed directly beneath the Roman Ietters.. And in 


‘the next, which is the laft page of the book, there are in the firt 


column many numbers from twettt¥ toa million; thus fpecifying 
each number by Latin words, Roman numerals, and Arabick figures, 
© Viginti, xx. 20.” &c. * Mille Millia’ * Me. Ma. 1000 000.’ ‘The 
other column contains Arabick numerals only from 1 to 100, and 
from 10000 to 100 000.”’¢ And the Arabic numerals are thus ace 
knowledged by Mr. Denne himfelf, to have been ufed on this table 
of eclipfes as early as 1406, ‘* It is proper to repeat,” he ingenu- 
oufly fubjoins foon afterwards, ‘* that the year of each ecliple is 
marked with Arabic numerals ’’§ But a paflage in Mr. North’s 
Eijay carries theie numerals to a much higher date for their ule 
among us. ** Mr. North mentions,” as Mr. Denne himfelf tells 
us, ** his having feen in Bene’t Coll. Library a MS. with Arabic 
numerals, that contained a table of eclipfes from the year 1330 to 
1348, and there being prefixed an account of numbers and the man- 
ner of expreffing them.” || Mr, Denne alfo fubjoins in another place, 
as in his defultory mode of reafoning he vaults from one point to 
another, that ‘ in the account prefixed, there is added a paragraph 
ftill more explicit, of the threefold divifion of numbers into digits, 
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articles, and compound or mixed.’’* This however is all that Mr. 
. fenne fays, upon this very fingular monument, the earlieft evidence 
. that we have for the ufe of thofe numerals in England, and an evie 


dence as decicédly as confefledly certain; Mr, Denne choofing rather 
; to read than to reafon, to explore new'tracks of knowledge rather 


than beat thofe which have been explored already, and fo running 
f wildly a-head inftead of doubling round his center. We have en- 
) deavoured to correét his error by curbing his excurfivenefs, to kee 
; his luxuriance of reading within reafonable bounds, and to fave him 
* B&F from expatiating with loofened reins over the plain. And, thus do- 
* Binz, we acknowledge his two effays to have exhaufted the fubject 
$ completely, to have thrown light’ completely upon a dark fubject, 
dB ond have fixed for ever the ete introduétion of Arabic numerals into 
© @ England. Derived originally from the Arabs of Spain, thefe nume- 
rals came into France, and came afterwards into England; but did 


° B not come into the latter, as far as we can fee at prefent, before the 

s beginning of the fourteenth century. 

Z Here thercfore we fhould conclude this long article. But we with 

9 B torevert for a moment to the three fives in the Helmdon infcription, 

€ HH Jn the table of eclipfes at Bene’t College, as Mr. North informs us, 

IB «is prefixed an account of numbers, and the methods of expreffing 

© B them; which I have here drawn out, not only on account of the 

 @ uncommon method or charaéters in the fecond column, but as a : 
A proof likewife, that the ufe of the prefent figures was then but rarely 

i known or practifed, fo as to want explanation.” + This “ proof” 


f however is’ none at all; as in the very table of the mext century, 
‘8 WH produced by Mr. Denne, and in conjunction with the other proving 
*» @ the figures to have been actually ufed for near a century, we ftill fee 
them *¢ practifed fo as to want explanation ;” the later table equally 


4 & with the prior ** fpecifying each number by Latin words, Roman 
-* @ numerals, and Arabick figures, Vigenti, xx, 20;” and Dr, Record 
ie even in 1549, when the figures had been now ufed among us fora 
'- @ couple of centuries, thinking it requifite to fhow the ** value” or 
‘SB power of his Arabic numerals by that of the Roman in a line below, 
§ Such arguments, therefore, which indeed have been too much prefled 
© & into this controverfy by Mr. North and Mr. Denne, mutt now be 
* banifhed to the region of fhades and fpeétres. But “ the uncommon 
’ 


characters in the fecond column,” as here exhibited, are exhibited 
{0 & ufefully. The four and the feven are fuch, as we have feen among 
the ftrange figures before. But the five is nearly fimilar to the fives 
“> @ at Helmdon. It has particularly that grand character of the fives, 
the hook at the ead curved, not to the right, as now, but curved to 
the left, as at Helmdon. So are the firft and the third crooks in the 
Ss B® copies of Doétors Wallis and Ward. And, though there is no crock 
_ i % the dostom of Mr. North’s five, yet there is in the fecond as well 
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as the third of Mr. Gough’s, and in all of Dr. Ward’s or Dr. Wy). 
lis’s; all turned to the right, while at prefent we turn our fives all 
to the left below. 


[ To be concluded in our next. | 


— 





Eight Difcourfes—on the ConneBion between the Old and New Tefta. 
ment—confidered us two parts of the fame Divine Revelation—and 
demonflrative of the great Doétrine of Atonement : accompanied with 
a Preliminary Difcourfe refpectfully addreffed to the younger Clergy; 
containing fome Remarks on the late Profeffor Campbell’s Beclefiaftical 
Hiftory. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, L.L.B. Fellow of 
Winchefter College, Minifter of Chrift’s Church, Bath, and au- 
thor of ** A Guide to the Church.” 8vo. Hatchard. 1802. 


VW think ourfelves happy in every opportunity of prefenting 
to our readers a fubject of fo great importance as that to 


which our attention is directed in the excellent Difcourfes now before 
us. Nothing, we prefume, can be more agreeable to every ferious, 
well-difpofed Chriftian, than to furvey the various inftruments, by 
which Heaven has been pleafed, ‘* at fundry times, and in divers 
manners,” to convey inftruétion to man: and to fee, how the in- 
ftruction thus conveyed, with the terms and figures employed for that 
purpole, exhibits, at all times, the wifdom and — of the 
ive characters, 

thus delineated, muft therefore .b¢ explained and underftood as all 
pointing to the fame plan of divine mercy, and all holding out the 
fame offers of falvation and life to man. This was the great objed 
conftantly kept in. view from the foundation of the world; and to 
this merciful cnd ferved the fymbols of paradife, the facrifices of the 
patriarchs, the types of the law, the vifions of the prophets, and at 
Jaft the facraments of the Gofpel, with all that variety of i!luftration 
which thefe had regularly received from an immediate intercourl 
with the God of Revelation. This opens a fubjeé&t of fuch infinite 
moment, that all others muft in comparifon appear to be as nothing. 
For what is there that we can conceive fo important and interefting 
to man, as the hiftory of his own redemption, a plan of his own 
happinefs, a delineation of the life and actions of that divine and 
wonderful perfon, who was to act the part of his Deliverer, and to 
be the author and finifner of his faith and hopes? Accordingly the 
whole fcheme of Revelation is no other than a ftriking exhibition of 
his glorious character, and it prefents us with various figures, and re 
refentations of him, and of that grand atonement, which he was t 
make, and did make, in the fulnefs of time, for taking away the 


fins of the world. It is not from a fingle paflage of Scripture, a fin- 


le circumftance in his hiftory, or a fingle ceremony or, facrifice pre 
foribed by the law, that we eftablifh the truth of his being a propi- 
tiation for our fins. The whole plan of the facred feriptures is# 
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roof of this comfortable doctrine, and that part of them which we 
call the Old Tettament prefents us with a variety of fhadows and 
images of him, who was'to make all things mew, and to do and fuf- 
fer whatever the divine counfel had determined, for us men, and for 


our falvation. With the affiftance of this light from above, we can 
fee the fuffering Meffiah in the death of Abel, in the facrifice of Ifaac, 
in the depreffion and advancement of Jofeph. We can trace him in 
the pafchal lamb, in the uplifted ferpent, in the fcape goat, and in- 
deed in all the facrifices and offerings for fin. We can difcover him 
in the perfon of the high -prieft, entering the awful fanctuary; to 
which none other durft approach, with the blood of the expiating 
victims. We can fee him in the hiftory of many kings and prophets 
among his own people, in the fufferings of David, in the typical life 
of Ezekiel, in Jonah’s figurative burial in the whale’s belly, and in 
that moft ftrikimg view of his amazing humiliation, which was ex- 
hibited to his fervant Ifaiah. Should any perfon, after perufing the 
fifty-third chapter of his ‘prophecy, find the fame difficulty in under- 
ftanding it, which was experienced by the Ethiopian nobleman, and 
put the fame queftion as he did—** How can I, except fome man 
thould guide me!” the author of the admirable ** Guide to the 
Church,” offers himfelf for that purpofe, in this no lefs valuable 
work, of which we fhall now endeavour to give fuch aconcife, but 
diftin®t and juft account, as we doubt not will recommend it to the 
attention of all our truly Chriftian readers. It is accompanied, as 
the title-page announces, with a preliminary Difcourfe addrefled to 
the younger Clergy, in which, after fome general obfervations on 
the nature of God's religion, which, ‘* like man, when firft created, 
came perfect from his hands,” Mr, Daubeny proceeds to fhew, by a 
clear deduction of facts, how the truth and fimplicity of the facred 
writings had well nigh fallen a facrifice to an ill-judged mixture of 
heathenifh and Chriftian ideas, and that in conlequence of a too 
ready compliance with the prevailing tafte, even among Chriftian 
divines, natural religion, ** that bafe born child of the human ima- 
gination,” as he juftly calls it, has taken advantage of the ground, 
on.which it was imprudently placed, and, having firft claimed pre- 
cedence of divine revelation, has gained a firm eftablifhment, at the 
expence of its utter rejection. ‘* Iwo points,” our author obferves, 
‘are, generally {peaking, taken for granted, and argued upon ac- 
cordingly. The firft is, that natural religion conftitutes the bafis of 
revelation; the fecond, that the Jewith difpenfation had relation only 
to temporal objects,” Thefe two pofitions are very properly treated, 
as demonftrably falfe in them{elves, and unfupported by any evidente 
from {cripture ; 


“ And for fuch a ftrange mifreprefentation of the Jewifh economy we 
ate principally indebted to that great inattention to the language and {pi- 
ritual meaning of the Mofaic law, which had been long growing on the 
Chriftian worid, and has at length tended to render the icriptures of the 
Old Teitament in a great degree unintelligible to the Chriftian reader, 


and 
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and thereby given advantage to the impugners of the charafteriftic doc 
trines of the Cro‘s, by removing out of fight fome of the ftrongett ey. 
dence, by which they are fupported. To counteraé the effects of fach 
fatal inatiention, which have been manifefted in thofe various {chemes of 
religion, which the human imagination has at different times fubfiituted 
for that of the Bible, it becomes neceflary, for the more firm efiabli(j. 
ment of our faith, that we reafcend to its original fource, and thence fol- 
low Revelation in its courfe, till we are brought, by a regular progrefion, 
to its perfect confummation in the character and office of Chrift in the 


fle,” 

This Mr. Daubeny declares to be the object he had in view, 
when he entered on the following difcourfes; and confidering the 
eftablifhment of God’s church as the divine means of preferving and 
conveying, through the feveral changes of the world, the precious 
doétrines of falvation, from the beginning to the end of time, he 
feels no hefitation in declaring it to be, in his opinion, not lefs the 
duty of Chriftians to conform to that ecclefiaftical polity, which has 
received the fanction of divine inftitution, than to preferve the purity 
of thofe doctrines which characterize their profeffion. 


Did [ fiand in need,” fays he, “ of additional confirmation on the 
fubject of the apoftolic government of the Church, a late publication could 
not fail to furnifh me with it. When a writer of diftinguifhed abilities 
and eftablifhed charatier takes a profetiional fubjeét in hand, we have to 
expect, that the whole ftrength of the argument will be brought forth. In 
Dr. Campbell’s Leéiures on Eccletiaftical Hiftory, it may therefore be 


* fairly concluded, that every thing has been faid mn favour of the Prefhy- 


terian eflablithment, that could be faid oh the occafion. With fabmillion, 
however, to the judgement of the doctor’s furviving friends, I am clearly 
of opinion, that no addition of credit will be derived to Dr. Campbells 
name, by the publication in queftion. It may, indeed, and it probab!y 
will, fatisfy thefe who are prepared to be fatisfied with what a profetlor 
in the Scotch Kirk, of great literary reputation, may think fit to fay oa 
fuch a fubje; but it will not, Iam inclined to think, bring conviction 
to any one, duly acquainted with the fources from whence knowledge in 
ecclefiaftical matters is to be derived.” 


In fupport of this opinion, our author has fhewn in feveral in- 
ftances how ftrangely Dr. Campbell has mifreprefented the fenti- 
ments of fome of the molt ancient writers on the fubject of church 
government. 


“ Had the profefior,” he favs, “ difcarded all evidence that was to be 
drawn from the early fathers of the church, we fhould only have faid, 
that he had a right to place his fubje¢t on what ground he thought proper. 
But ifhe does appeal to their authority, we have a right to require, that 
thefe fathers fhould be allowed to ipeak fairly for themfelves. There 
fill,” he adds, “ one oblervation on the doctor’s work, which I feel much 
difinclined to make: it refpects the fupercilious contempt, with which the 
doctor, generally {peaking, appears to treat thofe who entertain opinions 
different from his own. ‘This 1s conduet, which mutt dilgrace the bett of 
caules, and can add firength to none. Harth and illibecak epithets (fee p. 
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NOS ~ Dee ci ; 
9b) applied to, opponents, if ‘they were in character, confidered.as_pio- 
ceeding from a Prafgssor ex Cathedrd, certainly do not become the {cholar, 
much lets the divine. . And how high foever Dr. Campbell may be thought 
to ftaud in either, or. both thofe characters, yet, for him to have {poken 
with proper re{pect of men of fuch profound erudition, and ditinguilhed 
excellence, as Dodwell and. Hickes, however mijtaken they might. be, 
would certainly pot have diminithed in the leatt his own reputation in the 

. world.” 


Mr. Daubeny then goes on, with much ftrength of argument, atid 
a conftant appeal to well known facts, to refute Dr, Campbell's fun- 
damental and favourite pofition, that ** a primitive bifhop was the 
pattor only of a fingle panfh,” which, he fhews to have no founda- 
«tion in the proper and primitive fenfe of the word wxgcxea, and to 
derive as: little fupport from the phrafe sms ‘lo avb, as applied by the 
doétor to fignify the whole flock aflembling together with their bi- 
fhop in the fame place, in dire&t oppofition to Beza’s paraphrafe on 
the paflage, that ‘* the-common affemblies of the church, with their 
mutual agreement in the fame doctrine, and the great unanimity of 
their hearts were fignified by it.” But if Dr. Campbell be thus 
found differing from Beza, we need not much wonder at his differing 
fill more from Ignatius and Cyprian as to the meaning which ought 
to be affixed to the primitive expreflions—‘* One Altar, one Bifhop, 
one Priefthood;” fiuce the unity implied in thefe expreffions will be 
found to confift with as many churches, altars, and bifhops, as de-, 
rive their right to thefe facred characters from the fame original In- 
Siitutor.—Mr. Daubeny, however, does not propofe to follow the 
learned Profeffor through all the ground over which he has travelled, 
but only to point out fome of the moft obvious inftances of his un- 
becoming treatment of, and illiberality towards, the epifcopal church- 
es both of England and Scotland. Thefe indeed are difplayed in very 
ftriking colours, and give rife to many juft and fuitable reflections, 
which are concluded with fome very pertinent remarks on the mo- 
dern practice adopted by theological writers, of weighing the circum- 
flantials of religion, againft the effentials of it, as if there was a ne- 
ceflity of drawing a comparifon between two things, which in the 
defign of the Deity feem to admit of no feparation. ‘* All true’ re- 
ligion, it fhould be remembered, has its fource in revelation, “To 
that fame fource the effentials, and, for the moft part, the circum- 


* ftantials of it alfo, are to be traced up. Confidered in that light, 


it is eur duty to hold them in equal reverence. At all times, the 
Divine Author of religion knew by what means the knowledge of it 
was to be beft preferved in the world. Under every difpenfation of 
it, he has not failed therefore to provide accordingly: and by our 
conformity to the provifion made, we may reft aflured, the end de- 
figned to be anfwered by it, will be moft effetually fecured.” Our 
author having thus prepared the way ‘for fhewing the connection be- 
tween the Old and New Teftament, as affording mutual illuftration 
to cach other, in directing the ar of fallen man to the only — 
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of his faith and hope; the fir Difcourfe on Heb. xiii. 8. Fefus Chrif, 
the fame yeflerday, to-day, and for ever, is introduced by obiferving,— 
‘© that che prophecies delivered, and the miracles recorded in the dif. 
ferent parts of holy writ, prove the dignity of the perfon to whom 
they refer, and taken collectively furnifh an aflemblage of proof in 
fupport of the ftupendous {cheme for the falvation of man, moving 
on from its origin in the divine councils, through feveral appointe 
ftages of advancement, to its perfect accomplifhment at the confum- 
mation of all things, which, if fully drawn forth, and duly appre- 
ciated, places the truth of Chriftianity on that firm bafis of revela- 
tion, which bids defiance to every attack that infidelity can make 
againft it.” Viewing things in this light, every perfon mutt fee, 
that fince the fall of man there has been but one way difcovered for 
his falvation ; one fcheme of mercy, ‘ originally pointed out by the 
thyftic reprefentation in Paradife, and more diftinctly marked by the 
typical fervice appointed to accompany it: which fervice, through 
its different {tages, proved the means of keeping up the true faith, 
wherever it was kept up, till God in wifdom thought fit, by the 
mouth of his Son, to fpeak a plainer language to the world.” Yet, 
notwithftanding the plainnefs of what has been thus fpoken, at fun- 
dry times and in divers manners, mankind have always fhewn a dif- 
pofition to miftake and mifreprefent both the will and the word of 
God; and fome of the moft dangerous of thefe errors are very jultly 
expofed in the remaining part of this difcourfe. 


_* The world has been told,” fays, Mr..Daubeny, “ that a good moral 
life. contains the whole {um and fubtiance of the Chriftian religion, and a 
man may do well, nay better, without any acquaintance with the Chriftian 
myfteries: that Chriftianity would recommend itfelf to more general ac- 
ceptance, if thefe myfterious and offentive doctrines, as they are called, 
did not conftitute a part of it, and as a powerful argument in favour of this 

lan of general ,converfion, we are told, that if we would fucceed with 

ews and Mahometans, the fiumbling block of Chrift’s divinity mutt be 
moved out of the way.* What is this, but to deceive men with a name, 
by drefling out a fort of fplendid morality, and calling it Chriftianity, and 
then flaitering ourfelves, that we are making converts to the Chriiiian re- 
ligion? Whereas this is in truth, not bringing the Jews and Mahometans 
wp to Chriftianity, by preaching to them thole doctrines, which conftitute 
the diftinguifhing characteriftics of the Chrittian faith, but bringing Chrif- 
tianity dewx to them, by removing every thing out of it, but what we may 
be fuppofed to hold in common with them. This plan of extending the 
Chrittian communion at the expence of the Chrittian faith, by fo general- 
izing our creed, that perfons of any pertuafion may find no difficulty in 
fubleribing to it, may anfwer the purpofe of enlarging our congregations; 
but in that cafe, they will be congregations of unbelievers, rather than 
what they were defigned to be:” 


they will be any thing indeed but Chriftians. 








* Dr. Priefiley’s “ Importance of Free Inquiry.” 
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Diftourfe II. on the fame text, after a few prefatory remarks on 
the difference between Chriftianity, and what is called natural reli- 
ion, is confined to the following pofition,—*‘ that the doétrine of 
alvation through Chrift was, and is, and always will be the fame, 
independent of the imaginations of wayward and finful men, ‘hat 
in fact he is the fum and fubftance of both Teftaments, ‘which de 
not differ from each other with regard to him, confidered as the 
principal fubject of both, but with regard to the manner of his being 
exhibited under each: under the Old Teltament, by facraments and 
vifible figns which pointed to him, as yet to come; under the New 
Teftament, by fuch as commemorate and declare him already come,” 
Thefe truths are very clearly illuftrated through the remaining part 
of this Difcourfe, and the obvious inference is, that the great ** pro~ 
mife of falvation and life to man through the blood of a Redeemer, 
the performance of which Adam, Abraham, and Mofes, in their fa- 
crifices prefigured, we Chriftians, in the facrifice of our altar, commiz~ 
morate, as having been aétually accomplifhed on the crofs. The 
facrifices before, and fince the coming of Chrift, differ in their kind, 
but agree in the object, to which they refer, In both cafes, the eye 
of faith brings to fight, what the eye of fenfe does not difcern.” 

Difcourfe I[I. on the fame text, proceeds to confider more parti- 
cularly the typical nature of the law, and its accomplifhment by the 
gofpel, and concludes with this beautiful account of the promifed 


converfion of God’s ancient people. 

“ Might we prefume to anticipate the glorious feene, when this cone 
verfion thall take place, we might picture to ourlelves the heretofore incré- 
dulous, but ftill zealous Jew, with the books of Mofes in his hand, ‘anke 
joufly tracing out the particular outlines of that facréd character, to which 
his attention is now for the firft time dire€ted. Mark his countenance, 
{peaking the language of increating aliontihment, as the rays of evangelic 
light, reflected from the different parts of his favourite law, break through 
the thick cloud, that has hitherto obicured his underitanding. Behold him 
placed at the foot of the crofs; one while bowed down with thame and 
compunction for the crying fins of his nation; one while lifting up his eyes, 
and fixing them in pious adoration on him, whom his fathers pierced. In 
the language of heart-felt rapture hear him crying out—* Bletied be God, 
I have at length found him, of whom Moles and the prophets did write, 
the Lamb of God tlain for the recovery of a loft world. For this is He of 
whofe fufferings Ifaiah gave fuch a minute defcription—He, who was num 
bered with the tranfgreflors—and bare the fin of many, and made inter+ 
ceflion for the tranfgretiors. Lord, now letteft thou thy fervant depart in 
peace; for mine eyes have feen thy falvation, which in thy manifold wil 
dom, hath been conducted from the firlt dawn of evangelic light in Paras 
dife, through its faint fhining under the thadow of the law, to its fulness 
of meridian {plendour, at the coming of the Sun of Righteoulneis into the 
world. Bletied be God, the (cales of judicial blindne!s are fallen from me, 
and with the eye of faith, I at length behold my Redeemer, the Holy One 
of Ifrael, IT now depart in peace, for, through that faith, ‘ which is the 
evidence of things not feen,’ I now look fo.ward with confidence, to a Re 


surrection in Glory.” 
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- Difcourfe IV. on 1 Cor, in go. Mhoof God is made unto us wijdom, 
and righteoujne/s, and fanétification, and redemption, 


“ Thefle words,” fays Mr. Daubetiy, “ place before us the greateft {yb- 
ject that can be fubmitted te human coniideration;-—namely, the work 
ofredemption by Jelus Chrift;” and he ‘that would have benefited by this 
mighty work, ‘f mult net only know to whow he looks for talvation, but 
alio the ground, on which he is authorized to expect it. He mut know 
in what fenle Jefus Chrift is made unto him wisdom and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption, or he will never form a true eftimate of the 
characler, in which Chrift appeared in the. world. And if he knows not 
the proper character of Jefus Chrift, there is little or no probability of his 
reaping benefit from the work of his miniftry.” - 


How Jefus Chrift is made unto us wifdom is therefore very fatis- 
factorily explained, It is evident, that, by this expreflion, the Apof- 
tle had the condition of the Gentile world principally in view, mean- 
ing, thereby to contraft the true wifdom, by. which man_becometh 
wife unto falvation, with that vain wifdom of the heathen philofo- 
phers, which, fo far as refpected all, faving knowledge, left the pof- 
feffors of it in a ftate of ignorance and folly. 


«By Jefus Chrift, that embodied wisdom from on high, the great myftery of 
Godlineis had been fully revealed. With reference to this divine fubjed, 
he! was made wildom unto them that believed, not, as the Apoitle ob- 
ferves—‘ the wifdom of this world, nor of the princes of this wosld, who 


come to nought, but the wifdom of God in a mytery, even that hiddep 


wilfdom, which God had ordained befgre the world to our glory.’ Thus 
was Chrui made wiidom to the Gentile, leading him by the light of his 
Golpel, from the dark ignorance of his heathenith flate, to that fupreme 
fpecies of knowledge, which conftitutes the perfection of human nature, 
ma knowledge of God, and of his falvation.” 


We are next informed, in what manner Jefus Chrift is made unto 
us righteoufne/s, agreeably to the import of that expreflive name, by 
which he was often diftinguifhed in the Old Teftament, the Fu/ or 
Righteous One. . 


« The idea is taken from the equality of fcales and weights. Hence it 


3s, that Juttice is emblematically reprefented with a pair of equal icales 


in her hand, to fignify, that the eflence of juftice contiits in an equal difir- 
ution. The object of the covenant entered into by the divine peilons m 
the Godhead was, to reftore to its proper ftandard, the feale, by which 


‘the rewards of a juft God were to be meafured out to his realenable crea- 


tures. The Fall had rendered man’s payment fo thort of the divine de- 
mand, and thereby inclined the feale fo much again{t him, that it required 
an éxtraordinary weight to be thrown in, to bring it back to its just equ 
Ebium. That Divine Perfon, who undertook to do this for man, was there 
fore diftinguifhed by the title of the * Lod our Justifer’—* The Just One, — 
or the Giver of Justice. “Hence it was that the lacrifices under the law, were 
called’ * Sacrifices of Righteousness,’ becaufe they t ypically reprefented that 
perfon, who was to be righteousness for man. And according to this plan o 
commutative righteousness, Which hears ¢qual tefimony to the infinite juluce 
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and infinite mercy of its divine Author, fallen man, in confequence of his 
obedience having been made, through the righteoulnefs of the Just One, 
fall weight in the fcale of Heaven, becomes entitled to an heavenly re- 
ward; and is thereby placed, through the ftupendous myZery of the cove- 
nant of grace, on later ground, than that on which he tiood before the 
Fall; that falvation, which, when originally entrutted to himfe!f, was loft, 
being now, as it were, put in t.ult fur him, in the hands of another; who 
is “ mighty to save.” 


Difcourfe V. on the fame text as the preceding, goes on to the 
confideration of the remaining part of this tmportant fubjeét, and 
fhews how Jefus Chrift is made unto us*/anification. 


“ The change which took place in Adam’s condition by his fall, was 
neceflarily followed by a fuitable change in his religious worthip. He was 
driven out from the earthly Paradife, becaufe that free communication 
with the Tree of Life, which as an innocent creature he enjoyed, had 
been forfeited by tranfgretlion, and the only remaining acce!s to what 
that tree reprefented, was through the office of a promifed Redeemer, which 
a confcioufnels of guilt and corruption had now thewn to be necetlary. To 
convince him of the heinous nature of fin, and at the fame time to fix in 
the mind of Adam, and his pojterity, an idea of the divine method, by 
which the guilt of it was to be done away, a form of worhip allufige to 
the great work, which the fecond perfon ‘in the Godhead had covenanpted 
to._perform, was at this time inftituted: and a certain emblematic Tep. e+ 
feniation, under the name of the Cherzdim, was fet up at the ealt.ofthe 
Garden of Eden for the purpofe (as it is recorded) of keeping, or preferv- 
ing a way to the Tree of Life. This emblematic reprefentation, which 
had probably been left amidfi the corruptions of Egypt, Mofes, on coming 
out of that idolatrous country, was directed to make new, after a particular 
pattern delivered to him in the Mount for the fervice of the Tabe nacle. 
Exodus xxv. The fame emblematic reprefentation was afierwards made 
to be placed in the Holy of Holies in the Temple, by the exprefs direc. 
tion of David to his fet Solomon, according to the pattern delivercd to 
Solomon for that purpofe, which, David fays, the Lord had made him dn- 
derfiand in writing by his hand upon him, even all the works of this pat- 
tern. 1 Chron. xxviil. 19. Before this emblematic reprefentation of the 
covenant of Grace entered into by the T/rce Great Ones in the Godhead, 
and fet up in the holy places made with hands, which St, Paul expre'sly 
calls * the figures of the true, the blood of the facrifice was, on the folemn 
day of atonement, fprinkled by the High Piiell, © who ferved,” fays the 
Apoftie, ‘ unto the example and thadow of heavenly things,’ or, as it may 
be tranilated, ‘who waited upon the Fxewplar, or emblematic reprefeny 
tation of heavenly things,’ periorming belore it that figurative, typical fer- 
viee, which exhibited to the eye of faith, the facrifice of the Lamb of God, 
flain in the divine councils before the world began, and who as the great 
Pwifter of mankind, was with his own blood to enter into the Holy “placed 
not made with hands, that ‘ through the eternal Spirit, offesing hitafelt 
without fpot to God, he may purge our con ciences from dcad works, to 
ferve the living God.” 


It is thus, that Jefus Chrift has been made unto us /anétificatron 5 
0d from the fhort view which our author has taken of this moft im- 
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portant fubject, every attentive reader muft perceive that, fhort as it 

is, it makes the Bible fpeak an uniform, confiftent language from 
beginning to end, directing our attention to the fame divine objed 
of Chriftian hope from the revelation of the promifed feed to Adam 
in Paradife, through the fhadows of the law, to its actual accomplith- 
ment in the perfon of Jefus Chrift, whom feeing, as we do, thus 
clearly pointed our firft in the ceremonials of the Jewifh ritual, and 
then in the facred inftitutions of the Chriftian Church, we cannot 
but tremble for the condition of chofe, who, living in a land enlight- 
ened by the Gofpel, yet fee him not. ‘* Whatever flattering ideas 
they may annex to their due acknowledgement of God in his charac. 
ter of Creator and Governor of the world, and to the con{cicntious 
difcharge of moral duties, yet certain it is from the whole tenor of 
divine revelation, that, without fhedding of blood, there is no remif- 
Gon of fin,” without a mediator for man, there is no accefs to God. 

» Difcourfe VI. on the fame text as the two laft, fhews in what man- 
ner Chrift has been made unto us redemption, how in that gracious 
qharacter, he was prefigured by the fervices of the law, and predict- 
edin the language of the prophets, all which were at laft clearly 
itJuftrated by the preaching of the Apoftles, 


.“ Thus Jelus Chrift, in the chara¢ter of man’s Redeemer, conftitutes 
the perfection of every divine dilpenfation; that compleat confummation 
in which all the lines of Providence, relative to the condition of fallen man, 


_were sefigned to meet. When therefore it is confidered,” as our author 


very forcibly remarks in the end of this Difcourfe, “ that the work of re- 
demption was the voluntary aét of the Redeemer, in confequence of man’s 
having forfeited his original ftate of happinefs, and being rendered utterly 
incapable of recovering it, it muft be concluded, that the benefit to be 
Rerived from that gracious work, mufi depend on a compliance with the 
conditions annexed to it. To this end, the words of the text muft be 
taken in their full extent. Jefus Chrift muft be made unto us not only 
wisdom and righteousness, but sanctification and redemption. He muti not only 
be the fountain of all true wifdom and righteoulnefs, but the sanctifer, as 
well as the redeemer of all his fallen creatures. For though he has in a fen‘e 
redeemed all mankind from the confequences of the Fall, having ¢ given 
himfelf @ ransem for all;’ yet will he prove a complete Redeemer to none 
but thofe, who receive him in the fulne{s of his divine character, and office. 
* By one offering of himfelf, (fay the Apofiie) he hath perfected for ever 
them that are sanctifed.’ Thele are important words. The obvious con- 
clufion from them is, that on the authority of {cripture, none mutt expec 
to be perfecrly redeemed by the blood of Chrilt, who are not previoutly 
sonctified by his fpirit. And unto them who in faith look for their Re 
deemer in that salvad/e condition, and unto them only, fhall he appear, the 
fecond time, without fin, unto falvation.” 


Difcourfe VII. on Rom. vi. 23. The wages of fin is death; but the 
gist of God is eternal life, through Fefus Chrift our Lord. 


“‘ The doétrine contained in this compendious fummary of revelation, 
is in fubftance to be found in every part of feripture, as conitituting the 
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efence of the great mediatorial {cheme, and the ouly doctrine, which, by 
harmonizing wil: that fcheme, can make the Bible a contifient and intel- 
ligible book. This,” fays Mr. Daubeny, “ it has been the defign of the 
preceding Difcourtes to prove. And it is in explaining this eflential docs 
tine of Chriltianity in fuch a way, that the wages of fin thall become 
compatible with the gift of eternal life, the juflice of the law with the 
mercy of the lawgiver, that the important office of righily dividing the 
word of truth chiefly confifis.” 


Such, in conformity with the words of the text, is declared to be 
the object of the following Difcourfe, and it is very happily purfued 
through the fucceeding pages, Icading at laft to this important con- 


clufion, 


« That with refpect to man’s falvation, whether in an innocent or fallen 
ftate, he could make no conditions for himfel!. His obtaining it therefore 
muft, under all circum/tances, depend on his conformity to the conditions 
vouchfafed to him by his Maker. What thofe conditions were before the 
Fall, we Chriftians are not concerned with. What they now are, uadee 
the covenant of grace, it is the object of the Bible to injorm us. 
adopting that golden canon of critici:m prelcribed in the twentieth article 
of our Church, a canon neceilary to the interpretation of writings of eve 
kind, which direéts us not fo to expound one part of {cripture, that it be 
repugnant to another, we feel ourlelves warranted in determining the 
great doctrine of vicarious atonement for fin by the fhedding of blood, to 
be the true doctrine of {cripture, becau‘e it is the only doétrine that, makes 
the Bible a confiftent book. This idea, therefore, mutt be expecied to 
accompany divine revelation through all its parts. To be fatisfied that it 
does, all that is neceflary is, that the contents of the facred volume be duly 
examined,” 


—and there we fhall fee, that the only ground on which eternal life 
has been promifed to man, is—as the gift of God through Jefus Chrift 
our Lord. 

Difcourfe VIII. on Heb. xii. 1. Wherefore, feeing we alfo are com» 
paffed about with fo great a cloud of witneffes, let us tay afide every weight, 
and the fin which doth fo eafily befet us, and let us run with patience the 
race that is fet before us, looking unto "Fe/us, the author and finifher of 
our faith, 

This concluding Difcourfe prefents us with a recapitulation of the 
plan and purpofe of the foregoing work, which, the author, wifhing 
tocomprefs it into as {mall a compafs as pollible, reduces to this 
fingle point ;—** that the Old and New 7 eftament, confidered as 
parts of a revelation proceeding from the fame divine author, being 
brought together for the mutual iJluftration of each other, might lead 
to this obvious and decided conclufion; that the profecution of one 
favourite plan has directed the ways of Providence from the beginning 
to the end of time, and that the great fcheme of redemption con- 
ftitutes the chief burden of revelation, from its firft opening in Para- 
dife, to the final teftimony vouchfafed to the favourite Apeftle.”— 
Having brought the fubject to this determined point, the ‘learned 
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preacher proceeds to ftrengthen his argument with the example of 
thofe worthies, who, in the different ages of the Church, had borne 
teftimony to the true faith, from the “days of Abel to thofe of the 
prophets, Thele he finds the Apoftle bringing forward in the text, 
as having already finithed their courfe, and beholding with carn 
anxiety in what manner Chriftians, who had the fame object before 
their eyes, were running the race that was fet before them, It was 
to Fefus, as the Author and Finifber of their faith, that thefe wor- 
thies looked, ctherwife they could not have been pointed out to 


Chriftians for their imitation, and as an encouragement toa fimilar 
exertion on their part, 


«© The words of the Apofile, thercfore, whilft they add firength to his 

neral argument on the fubje¢t of faith, by an appeal (o the c! loud of wit- 

ffes who had borne teftimony to it, furnifh at the fame time the ftrong- 
eft encouragement to Chriftians, eagerly to perievere in their Chrifian 
yace, and rejolutely to lay afide every weight that may Impede the it pro- 

efs, feeing that fo many, who li ke themilelves had once the field bejore 
them, weré now happily arrived at the end of their courfe. Had St. Paul 
Jived mm theie days, though his cloud of witnefies would have been abun- 
dantly increated by that great army of martyrs who have, fince his time, 
borne teftimony to the Chriftian faith, yet his argument could not have re- 
ceived additional firength. Nor could any direction, which he might now 
give, be more pertinent than what he heretofore gave to thofe Fleb: rews, 
te whom his pilile was addrefled, when, reminding them of thofe who 
had {poken unto them the Word ofsGed, he directs them to follow their 
faith, confidcring the end of their conver!ation,— ‘ Jefus Chrift the fame, 
yelierday, to-day, and for ever,—the Alpha and Omega of all the divine 


difpenfations, ’ and in whom all the promiles of God to man are Yea and 
Amen.” 


We have now given fuch large extracis from this truly pious and 
feafonable publication, as, we hope, will enable our readers to form 
a proper judgment of what farther inftruction may be expect ed from 
a icrious and attentive perufal of it. The language is plain and 
perfpicuous, and fo happily fuited to the fubject, as to impreis on the 
mind a juit fenfe of rive importance of th at fundamental doétrine, 
which the author has fully efablifhed on the undoubted authority of 
fcripture, and in fucha clear and fatisfactory manner, as fhews him 
to be an accomplifhed fcholar, as well as an orthodox divine. We 
cannot therefore fo properly clote our account of his excellent work, 
as in the words which he himielf has made ule of on the occafion, 
and which we fincerely wilh, may be well attended to by thofe for 
whom they are principally defigned. 


‘ By comparing fpiritual things with fpiritual, with the view of making 

S inte {peak for itfelf, (on the fuppolition th: it we have made a faitb- 
‘ful report of the evidence contained in it), we have brought the decition 
on the fubje& before us to a fhortitlue; by reducing infidels of every de- 
fcription to the alternative, either of denying the divinity of the fi andatd 
appealed to, or of admitting the conclution which has here been a 
mine 
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mined by,it- In this cafe it will not be found futticient to fet afide certain 
obnoxious texts, chapters, or even whole go! pels; the doéirine of atone- 
ment being fo immediately blended with the whole tenour of divine reve- 
lation, that they who gbjeci to it mutt go one ilep farther, and by a {weep- 
ing claule, difcard at once the whole evidence of icripture. For, as the 

eat fcheme of redemption was laid in the divine councils, before the 
world began, {0 fiuce the fall, if the Bib'e be a contiiteut book, there has 
been but one covenant, the everlafting gol} pel of peace 5 but one Mediator, 
whole prieiihood is unchangeable; one taith, by which man can be faved, 
one hope of eternal life through Jelus Chri, ‘ who of God ts made unto 
us, wid fom, and righteout neis, and fanclification, and redemption ;’—to 
whom be glory for ever.’ 





o--- 


Acerbi’s Travels through Sweden, Finland, and Lapland, to the North 
Cape. 
"(Continued from p. 258.) j 


E now proceed to fulfil our promife of accompanying Mr. 
Acerbi and his companions in their dangerous journey trom 
Stockholm to Finland. They travelied in fledges, and arrived at 
Griflehamn, a finall poft town on the Gulf of Bothnia, fixty-nine 
Englifh miles from Stockholm, without meeting with any occurrence 
worthy of notice. When the fea is not (ufficiently frozen for fledges 
to pals over it, which is fometimes the cafe when the winter is unu- 


fually mild, travellers are obliged to make the circuit of the whole’ 


gulf, by the way of ‘Tornea. Mr. Acerbi, however, was more for- 
tunate; the winter was fevere and he was enabled to travel over the 
high fea in a fledge; a Journ y not lefs danzerous than extraordinary, 
as will a ppear from the tol lowin, x accountof it. The diftance from 
Griflehamn in Upland to Abo in Finlan4, by the way of Aland, 
fixteen Swedifh miles and a half ; each mile being equal to about five 
miles and a half Englifh; fo that the whole journey is about ninety 
miles. 

“ When a traveller is going to crofs over the gulf on the ice to Finland, 
the peafant s always oblige him to engage double the number of horfes to 
What he had upon his arriving at Griuehamn. We were forced to take no 
leis than eight tledges, being three in company and two fervants. This 
appears at firlt fi; ah to be an impotition on the part of the peal fants; but 
we found, by me nerce, that it was a nece'l: lary precaution, The diitance 
acrols is furty- three Engin h miles, thirty of which you travel on the ice 
Without touching on land. This paflage over the frozen fea is, doubtlefs, 
the mott fingular and firiking Ipect acle that a traveiler from the fouth can 
behold. J laid my account with having a journey move dull and unvaried 
than lurpriling or dangerous. Le xpected to trave! forty-three miles with- 
out fight of land over a vait and uniform plain, and that every fucceihive 
mile would be in exact unifon and monotonous corre! ponden ‘¢ with thole 
J had alre: udy travelled; but my afionthment was greatly ine vealed in pro- 
portion as-we advanced fiom our jiarting-polt. The fea, at lilt ~~ 
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and even, became more and more rugged and unequal. It affumed, as we 
proceeded, an undulating appearance, refembling the waves by which it 
had been agitated. At length we met with maties of ice heaped one upon 
the other, and fome of them feeming as if they were fufpended in the air 
while others were railed in the form of pyramids. On the whole they “a. 
hibited a picture of the wildeft and moft favage confafion, that furprized 
the eye by the novelty of its appearance. It was an immen'e chavs of icy 
Tuins, prefented to view under every poflible form, and embellihed by 
fuperb ftalactites of a blue green colour. 
“* Amidfi this chaos, it was not without difficulty and trouble that our 
horfes and fledges were able to find and purfue their way. It was necel 
fary to make frequent windings, and fometimes to return in a contrary 
direction, following that of a frozen wave, in order to avoid a collection of 
icy mountains that lay before us. In fpile of all our expedients tor dileo- 
vering the eveneft paths, our fledges were every moment overturned to the 
right or the lefi, and frequently the legs of one or other of the company, 
raifed perpendicularly in the air, ferved as a fignal for the whole caravan 
to halt. The inconvenience and the danger of our journey were {till far- 
ther increafed by the following circumftance. Our horfes were made wild 
and furious, both by the fight and the fmell of our great pelices, manulac- 
tured of the {kins of Ruflian wolves or bears. When any of the ledges 
was overturned, the horfes belonging to it, or to that next to it, {righted 
at the fight of what they fuppofed to be a wolf or bear rolling on the ice, 
would fet off at full gallop, to the great terror of both paflenger and driver. 
The peafant, apprehentive of lofing his horfe in the midti of this defert, 
Kept firm hold of the bridle, and fuffered the hore to drag his body through 
maties of ice, of which fome tharp points threatened to cut him in pieces. 
The animal, at lait wearied out by the contiancy of the man, and difhear- 
tened by the obfiacles continually oppofed to his flight, would ftop; then 
we were enabled to get again into our fledyes, but not till the driver had 
blindfolded the animal’s eyes: but one time, one of the wildeit and moi 
{pirited of ali the horfes in our train, having taken fright, completely made 
hiselcape. The pealant who conducted him, unable any longer to endure 
the pain and fatigue of being dragged through the ice, let go his hold of 
the bridle. The horfe relieved from this weight, and feeling him/elf at 
perfeét liberty, redoubled his fpeed, and furmounted every impediment. 
The 'fledge, which he made to dance in the air, by alarming his fears, 
added new wings to his flight. When he had fled to a contiderable di!- 
tance from us, he appeared from time to time as a dark {pot which con 
tinued to dimmifh in the air, and at laf totally vanithed from our fight. 
Then it was that we recognized the prudence of having in our party fome 
fpare horfes, and we were fully fenfible of the danger that muit attend a 
journey acrofs the gulf of Bothnia without fuch a precaution. ‘The pealant, 
who was the owner of the fugitive, taking one of the fledges, went in 
fearch of him, trying to find him again by following the traces of his flight. 
As for ourlelves, we made the beft of our way to the illes of Aland, keep- 
ing as nearly as we could in the middle of the fame plain, {ull being re 
peatedly overturned, and always in danger of lofing one or other of out 
horfes ; which would have occationeda very feriousembarrailiment. During 
the whole of this journey we did not meet with, on the ice, fo nuch as one 
man, bealt, bird, or any living creature. , Vhofe vatt folitudes p efent a 
defert abandoned as it were by nature. The dead filence that reigns ts im 
terrupted 
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terrupted only by the w hitiling of the winds againft the prominent points 
of ice, and Jometimes by the loud crackings occationed by their being irre- 
fitibly torn from this frozen expante; pieces thus forcibly broken off are 
frequently blown to a contiderable difiance. Through the rents produced 
by ibele ruptures, you may fee below the watery aby{s; and it is fome- 
times necellary to lay planks acro!s them, by way of bridges, for'the fledges 
to pais overt. 

« The on - animals that inhabit thofe deferts, and find them an agree- 
able abode, are fea-calves or feals. In the cavities of the ice they depotit 
thie fruits of mach love, and teach their young ones betimes to brave all the 
igours of the rudeti featon. Their mothers lay them down, all naked as 
they are bi ought forth, on the ice; and their fathers take care to have an 
tl hole in the ice near them, for a fpeedy communication with the 
water. Into thele they plunge with their young, the moment they fee a 
hunter rap proac h; or at other times they defcend into them {pontaneoutly 
in fearch of fifhes tor fulienance to themfelves and their offs; pring. The 
manner in which the male feals make thofe holes in the ice is aftonifhing: 
neither their teeth nor their paws have any thare in this opel ration; but it 
is perio ined lolely by their breath. They are often hunted by the peal fants 
of the ifles. When the itlanders difcover one of thofe animals, they take 
poit, with guns and fiaves, at fome dittance from him, behind a mafs of 
we, and wait ull the feal comes up from the water forthe purpotfe of taking 
in his quantum of air. It {ometimes happens, when the frott is extremely 
keep, that the hole is frozen up almott immediately after the feal makes his 
appearance in the atmo{phere; in which cate the pealants fall on him with 
their flicks, before he has time with his breath to make a new aperture, 
In fuch extremities the animal difplays an incredible degree of courage. 
With his formidable teeth he bites the club with which he is aflaulted, and 
even attempts to attack the perfons who jirike him; but the utmott efforts 
and retiftanee of the'e ercatures are not much dreaded, on account of the 
fownels of their motions, and the inaptitude of their members to a folid 
element. 

‘ After confiderable fatigue, and many adventures, having refrethed 
out hories about half way on the high fea, we at length touc hed at the 
imalJ land of Signilihar. This ifland prefents to the view neither woud 
bor lawn, and is > inhabited only by fome peafants, and the officer of the 
telegraph Which is fiationed here for keeping up a coi re{pondenc e with 


that of Grillehamn. It is one of thofe little Hands {cattered in this part of 


ru which collectively bear the name of Aland. The diltance fiom 
Grillehamn to Signilikar, ina firait line, is five Swedith miles, which ave 
nearly equal to thirty-five Engluh; but the turnings we were ob! iged to 
make, in order to find out the moft practicable p laces, could not be lefs 
than ten En glith miles more. All this while we were kept In anxious fufs 
pence concerning the fate of our fugitive horie, and entertained the moft 
unealy appreheniions that he was either lo{t in the immentity of the wy 
deferi, or buried perhaps in the watery abyls. We were preparing to con- 
tinue our journey through the ifles on the ice, and had already put new 
horles to our ledge, when we fpied, with inexpreflible pleafure, the two 

ledges returning with the fugitive. The an ital was in the moit deplorae 
ble condition imaginable : his body was covered all over with fweat and 
leoam, and was enve! loped in a clond of fmoke. Stil we Nid not dare to 
come near him; the exceilive fatigue of his violent courfe had not abated 
his 
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his ferocity ; he was as much alarmed at the fight of our pelices as bere. 
he {norted, bounded, and beat the fnow and ice with his feet; nor could 
the utmoit exertions of the peafants to hold him falt have prevented hiy 
from once more making his elcape, if we had not retired to fome dittange, 
and removed the fight and the icent of our pelices. From Signilikar we 
purtued our journey through the whole of the iles of Aland. In different 
parts of Aland you mect with pofll-houfes, that is to fay with places where 
you may gethories. You travel partly by land and partly over the ice of 
the fea. The diltance between {ome of thefe iflands amounts to no les than 
eight or ten miles. On the fea, the natives have uled the precaution of 
fixing branches of trees, or putting fmall pines along the whole route, for 
the guidance of travellers in the night-time, or directing them how to find 
out the right way after falls of fnow.” 


In Aland, we are told, there is an infe& fo deftructive, that creat 
numbers of trees are deftroyed by it, ** and what is {till more diftreff- 
ing and harraffing, houles newly built have been known to fall into 
decay and iuin ina fhort time, entirely by the devaftation of thofe 
pernicious animals.”” But of this-curious infect Mr. Acerbi neither 
gives the name, nor any defcription. He gives, however, a very 
ample defcription of the town and univerfity of Abo, which is a place 
of fome trade, fituated at the mouth of the river Aura. Noor is he 
Je(s communicative on a fubject more interefting, the manners, pur- 
fuits, and amufements of the people. From Abo our travellers pro- 
ceeded, in their fledges, fometimes along rivers, at others through 
immenfe forefts, to the villagze,of Yervenkyle, and thence to the 
town of Wafa, where, as indeed was generally the cafe, they were 
treated with the greateft hofpitality and politenefs. Cf tie extreme 
vanity of Linnaus, he adduces the following extraordinary in- 


ftances. 


« 7 faw at the houfe of the preficent a very intelligent and converfable 
clergyman, We had much converlation concerning the Finlanders, efpe 
cially on the fubject of their poetry, and he mentioned a variety of intereil- 
ing particulars. Speaking of Linneus with whom he had been well ac 
quainted at Upfala, he had much to fay on the character of the Swedith 
naturalili, and dwelt particularly on the extreme vanity which that great 
man feems to have carried to the mot dilgufting length. He related to 
me fome anecdotes which gave {trong indications of that weakne!s. A lady 
of the province of Uptala, who had never been beyond its boundaries, ap 
plied to a friend of Linnaeus for a letter of recommendation, that fhe might 
have an opportunity of making the acquaintance of this eminent character, 
and at the fame time fee his collection. The philofopher received her with 
much politenefs, and as.he was fhewing her the mufeum, the good lady 
was fo filed with aftonifhment at the fight of an aflemblage of fuch a num 
ber of different objects, upon each of which Linnzus had always fomething 
to remark, (that the exclaimed with a igh, I no longer wonder that Linnaeus ! 
g well known over the whole province of Upsala’ — Linneus, who inficad of tHe 
province of Upsala expected to hear the whole universe, was fo thocked, that 
he wou!d ‘hew her nothing more of the mufeum, and fent the lady away 
quite confounded at the change of his humour, and at the fame time firmly 
believing that her high encomium had wounded the feelings of the gre# 
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philofopher. One day, being in a melancholy temper, he gave orders 
that no perion {hould be admitted to him, and placed himfelt, in his bed- 
own and night-cap, fad and pentive on his fofa. An officer in the Swe- 
Gh fervice arrived with a party of ladies, who had made a journey for the 
expres purpote of feeing the Linnean collection, The officer was denied 
admittance; but being aware of Linnwus’s capri€e, he would not be refufed 
by the fervant, but pufhed by him, and entered the chamber where Lin- 
nxus was fitting. At firtt tome indignation was thewed at this intrufion ; 
but the ofhcer introduced the. ladies with a mott extravagant panegyric, to 
the ills strious philosopher , whe was the sale ob fect of thet) JOUrney ; to the man whom 
the whole world allowed tobe the greatest; to that man who had jut nature herself 
to the rack in order to discover her dearest secrets, Sc. Linneus’s furly humour 
infiantly forfook him, and he never appeared more amiable in his manners 
than to this officer, whom he embraced tenderly, calling him his true 
friend, &c. &c. He was fo tingularly enamoured of praiic, that his mind 
was never in that fedate ttate which would have enabled him to diftinguihh 
true commendation from flattery and deception. The clergyman, who at 
fictt could not credit fueh repoi ts, was convinced of their reality by one of 
his iriends, who compofed fo ridiculous an eulogy for Linnaeus, that the 
weakefi child might have treated it asa farce or iatire: it was worded in 
the bombaft of the middle ages, or tn the Afiatic tiyle: he called him the 
fun of botanifts, the Jupiter of the /iterati, the fecretary of nature, an ocean 
of {cience, a moving mountain of erudition, aud other appellations to the 
lame effect. Linneus, far from feeling difpleature at tuch exceflive and 
ridiculous compliments, interrupted the panegyrift at each phrale, em- 
bracing him, and calling him his dearett friend. 


From Wafa Mr. Acerbi and his companions went to Uleaborg, 
a fmall town on the banks of the river Ulea, at a fhort diftance from 
the fea, We have here the following fingular anecdote. 


“ A gentleman of Uleaborg went thence by fea to Stockholm; on his 
return, the thip’s iteward, in cleaning the plate after dinner, let fall into 
the feaa filver fpoon, which was fwallowed by a lmon that chanced to 
pafsby. The day after this falmon made his way up the river near Ulea- 
borg, where it was caught by a filbcrman. ."ihe fither went to fell the 
fpoon toa filverfmith, who, on recognizing the cypher, immediately con- 
veyed it to the gentleman’s wite, The lady, who hed not received any 
intelligence from her hufvand fince his departure from Uleaborg, was ftruck 
with the belief that he had been thipwrecked; and this feen.ed the more 
probable, as his return had been delayed by contrary winds. The gentle- 
man at lait confoled his afflicted wife by his re-appe arance, and amuied her 


with the recital of the mode in which the filyer {poon was lofi.” 


i 
At this place our travellers were intreduced toa rigid difciple of 
Mejmer, who feems almot{t to have made a convert of Mr. Acerbi. 


“ The Baron Silfverkielm was avery amiable man, who had paffed a 

. , . “— {- -~ 2 - ) " 
reat part of his life near the perfon of King Guitavus, had travelled, and 
jeen much of the world. He was an excellent mechanic, amuled him elt 
with chemitiry, pofleffed an admirable Englith electrical machine, made 
experiments, and was fond of reading and the -fludy of belles-lettres. Tle 
Was a man of no ceremony, and (which will not be believed by every one) 

. - . ad . . . “ - ’ 
@imoit famous magnetiier, and one of the greateli proficients among the 
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difciples of Mefmer. TI have feen the Baron give proofs of his flcill in ani. 
mal magnetilm, which, I confeis, thook my “incredulity a little, both in 
re{pect to the etticacy of his principles, and the exiitence of the magnetic 
fluid, or whatever elfe it may be called, which is fuppofed to operate upon 
individuals. The effects it produces cannot ealily be attributed to ordinary 
caufes, nor fupported by reafons derived from the known laws of nature, 
although he was unable to affect me with his magnetical powers, yet he 
wrought upon perions whoie probity and good faith Tam not at liberty in 
any degree to queliion. He repeated to me experiments he had made in 
different places, on different individuals, and in different circumiiances ; 
and I find mytelf fatisfied as to the exiftence of fome natural caule or prin- 
ciple which has hitherto remained unknown: it is wrapt up in obieurity, 
and is as yet inexplicable to the underfianding. I am very far from at- 
tempting, afier the Baron’s example, to account for it; though I think that 


a folution ef this problem may be relerved for a period of higher improve~ 


ment in the knowledge of nature, the ftudy of which has been fo fuccelsfully 
purtued, and fo rapidly advanced, in the courle of the preient century. [ 
faw my fellow traveiler, as incredulous as myfelf, fall into a profound 
fleep by the mere motion of the magne tifer’s fingers; I heard him {peak in 
his tleep, and reply to whatever quetiions I propofed to him; I faw him 
again awake by the fimple motion of the magnetifer’s fingers, while I was 
unable to roufe him from his fomnolency, though | brought fire clote to his 
hand, an experiment to which he was as infentible as a dead body. He 
awoke, after ileeping from five to fix hours, ae nothing of what 
he hed faid, denying obitinately that he had been alleep, and yielding with 
difficulty at lait to the authe rity of his watch, and the tefiimony of all thofe 
who had witneffed the circumfiance. I might mention a number of facts 
relative to this fubject, by which | fhould be able to prove, that in thefe 
trials there could be neither connivance nor impofiure, nor previous ar- 
rangement; but this doctrine fill lics too much under fufpicion for me to 
dwell any longer upon it. I thall only add, that two Englifh travellers, 
better informed, and, if potlib e, greater infidels than mytelf refpecting 
meimeritin, happening to pats by U leaborg at the fame time, fiopped a 
day, that they might obferve fome of the m agnetical performances. From 
previous co: wert one of them was to afiume the appearance of being ats 
fected; but at the moment when the magnetifer fhould feem confident ‘that 
his art » a tuken etfect, he who was to feign himfelf afleep, at a fign given 
him by the other, was to awake in furprize, and thus difappoint “the cre- 
dulity ef the operator and his audience. The experiments accordingly 
began: one of them was unfulce ptible of the magn etic imi pret thon, the other 
Was aclually atlected, and his companion might make what figns he pleated; 
he was deaf, ine apable of underitanding any thing, and in fuch a languid 
and lethargic liate, that every a@ of volition was entire ‘ly fufpended. ae e 
two gentlemen will probably give fome account of their travels, and poth 
bly confirm the trath of my relation of thefe almoft incredible experiments. 
“ Tt is to be regretted, that the me{merians in general have their minds 
fo heated by ‘he ‘extraordi inary, 1 had almoft faid jupernatural, alpect of 
thofe phenomena, that they fuffer themfelyes to be fo hurried away by 
the imagination, as to mount the {kies in order to find the phyfical caule 
of thofe effects among the clouds, intiead of confulting and invefiigating 
nature in the practice of {ffequent expt ena ents, and w ith that fobriety ot mind 
which ought to be the faithiul guide ot philofopny in ali her enquiries 
the 
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the caufes of things. The imagination, falvinated and enflaved by the 

charm of fomething preternatural, tries, while bewildered with coufuled 

conceptions, to divine the meaning, the purpofe, and the end of objects; 

and while it rambles about in the oblcure and boundlefs regions of conjec- 

ture, the true {pirit Of inquiry lofes the thread of its ob‘ervations and of its 

analyfis, and, bounding trom one imperfect impreilion to another, is inea- 

pable of ftopping to oblerve, compare and judge: this was the infirmity of 

the good Baron. He fancied to himfelf, that the foul of the per’on ajleep 

was tran{ported to regions of which the human mind, i conjunction with 

the body, can form no idet. He went into particulars {till more ridicutous, 

and allerted, tor initance, that there all the fouls were dretled in white, 

and that they enjoyed in that fcene of de'ights fuch ag-eeable fentations as 

furpais all conception. He believed, that in that ftate of fleep they fore- 

faw future events; and that their fouls being exalted to a higher {phere of 
perception, they could fee many things that are invilib'e to the ma- 

terial organs of our imperfect vilion. Initead of interrogating the {leeper . 
as to the nature of his feelings during his torpor; inftead of trying to found 

the condition of his phyfical faculties, or queiiioning him as to intelligible 

objects, his Queries were always concerning the white robes, the paradi‘e, 

and thofe elyfian fie'ds where, according to his theory, the fouls are in the 

fruition of every {pecies of plcafure, ever perfectly at eafe, and clothed in 

their ,ose de chambre. He was detirous to receive intelligence from his ane 
celtors, his great grandfather, or his late father; and they very kindly, in 

general, fent him their compliments by the mouths of thole couriers in 
white jackets. 

“ From the manner in which 1 have flated my remarks, the reader will 
be able to judge of the light in which I viewed this fubjeci. Having tuc- 
ceeded in our refeacches concerning the electrical fluid, and what is called 
galvanism, 1 think it not inpoilible but we may difcover fome other fluid or 
waterial fubfiance, which fhall have its particular laws, relations and afti- 
nities. Iam of opinion, that in animal magnetilm we meet with appear- 
ances which cannot be traced to the imagination as their canfe, nor indeed 
to any caufe known or {tated by the enemies of this doctrine. The French 
academicians themfelves, in their report on animal magnetifin, fhew, per- 
haps, that they beftowed upon it neither the time nor the candour and im- 
partiality which a fubjeét fo difficult, and fo much entangled in the groilett 
prejudices, had a right to obtain from them. . Upon the whole, 1 conclude 
that we are ftill entirely in the dark as to this unknown caule, which, 
though we cannot as yet ailign to it any name or determinate qualification, 
is not on that account lefs pollible.” 

The tetrao urogallus of Linnwus, a bird of the fize of a turkey, is 
found in the woods in Finland. He fings like the nightingale, in the 
night, and is at once fo watchful and fagacious, that it is impoffible, 
to come within gun fhot of him, except when he is in the act oft 
finging. 

“ This fpecies of {port had not the fame attraction for me as the footing 
of other birds; we were obliged to pals the whole night in the woods; to 


litten to the finging of the bird with the invidious ear of a fpy, to tkhulk and’ 


fupprefs our very breath, in order the better to catch the found of his voice; 
and when at la(t we heard him, it was nece!ary we thou'd employ al the 
craft and artifice of a traitor, take advantage even of the fentiment of love 
i < in 
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in this poor creature, and all this for the bafe purpofe of killing him by 
lurprize, Inthe chale, as in every thing elle, I love plain dealing; | love 
to make the birds fly before me, to purlue them, and to declare war before 


I fire upon them. One tingle bird killed upon the wing is worth ten ailaf. 
finated on the branch of a tree.” 


This philanthropic whine is fo truly affecting, that ’tis a pity 
Mr. Acerbi could not reader himfelf intelligible by the object of his 
compaffion, who, no doubt, would have admired the /iberality of his 
difpofition, aad have been clearly convinced of the vaft difference be- 
tween being fhot fying and being fhot fitting. Our author, however, 
does not appear to have indulged his difpotition to encounter an ene- 
my in a more manly way, which he had a full opportunity of doing, 
by the mode of hunting dears, in vogue in Finland. 


«“ The favourite weapon of the Finlander in hunting the bear, is an iron 
lance fixed at the end of a pele. At about the diftance of a foot from the 
point of the lance is fixed a crofs-bar, which prevents the inftrument from 
penetrating too far into the body of the bear, or palling through both fides, 
When the Finlander has difcovered where the bear has taken up his winter 
quarters, he goes to the place and makes a noife at the entrance of his den. 
by which he endeavours to irritate and provoke him to quit his firong hold, 
"The bear helitates, and feems unwilling to come out; but continuing to be 
molefited by the hunter, and perhaps by the barking of his dog, he at 
length gets up and ruthes in fury from his cavern. The moment he {ces 
the peafant, he rears himfelf aon his two hind legs ready to tear him to 
pieces. The Finlander inftantly puts himfelf in the attitude which is re- 

relented in the annexed plate; that is to fay, he brings back the iron 
Leste clole to his breaft, concealing from the bear the length of the pole, 
in order that he may not have time to be upon his guard, and confequently 
to parry with his paws the mortal blow which the hunter means to aim at 
his vitals. The Finlander then advances boldly towards the bear, nor does 
he firike the blow till they are fo near each other, that the animal firetches 
out his paws to tear his antagonift linb from limb. At that infiant the pea- 
fant pierces his heart with the lance, which, but for the crofs-bar, would 
come out at his fhoulder; nor could he otherwife prevent the bear from 
falling upon him, an accident which might be highly dangerous. By 
means of the cro!s-bar the animal is kept upright, and ultimately thrown 
upon his back; but what may feem to fome very extraordinary, 1s, the 
bear, feeling himfelf wounded, inttead of attempting with his paws to pull 
out the lance, holds it fatt, and pretles it more deeply into the wound. 
When the bear, after rolling upon the fnow, ceafes from the laft tirugg!es 
of death, the Finlander lays hold of him, and calls for the aflitiance ot his 
friends, who drag the carcale to his hut; and this triumph terminates ima 
fort of fettival, where the poet aililts, and fings the exploits of the hunter.” 


The manner of bathing in Finland is moft extraordinary. 


« Almoft all the Finnith peafants have a fmall houfe built on purpofe for 
a bath: it confilis of only one {mail chamber, in the innermott part of 
which are placed a number of fiones, which are heated by fire till they be- 
come red. On thele flones, thus heated, waier is thrown, until the com- 
pany within be involved in a thick cloud of vapour. In this innermoft 


pact, 
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part, the chamber is formed into two tories for the accommodation of a 
greater number of perfons within that finall compals; and it being the na- 
wre 6f heat and vapour to afcend, the fecond flory is, of courle, the hotteff. 
( Men and women ule the bath promifcuoufly, without any concealment of 
drefs, or being in the leati influenced by any emotions of attachment. — If, 
however, a firanger open the door, and come on the bathers by furprize, 


eo os 


y the women are not a little fiartled at his appearance; for, betides his per- 
$s fon, he introduces along with him, by opening the door, a great quantity 
Is of light, which difcovers at once to the view their fituation, as well as 
eo forms. Without fuch an accident they remain, if not in total darknefs, 
he yet in great obtcurity, as there is no other window befides a fmall hole, 
" nor any light but what enters in fiom fome chink in the roof of the houle, 


or the crevices between the pieces of wood of which it is contiructed. I 


? often amuled mylelf with furprifing the bathers in this manner, and I once 
or twice tried to go in and join the aflembly ; but the heat was fo excetlive 
n that I could not breathe, and in the fpace of a minute at mott, I verily be- 
c lieve, muft have been fuflocated. I fometimes ftepped in fora moment, juft 
n to leave ‘my thermometer in fome proper place, and immediately went out 
. again, where | would remain for a quarter of an hour, or ten minutes, and 
r then enter again, and fetch the infirument to afcertain the degree of heat. ’ 
1, My attonithment was fo great that I could {carcely believe my lenles, when 
l, I found that thofe people remain together, and amule themfelves for the ) 
e fpace of half an hour, and fometimes a whole hour, in the fame chamber, 
t heated to the 70th or 75th degree of Cellius. ‘The thermometer, im con- 
s tact with tho’e vapours, became fometimes jo hot, that I could fearcely 
0 hold it in my hands. 
- “ The Finlanders, all the while they are in this hot bath, continue to 
n rub themfelves, and lath every part of their bodies with {witches formed af 


twigs of the birch-tree. In ten minutes they become as red as raw fleth, 
y and have altogether a very frightful appearance. In the winter feafon 
t they frequently go out of the bath, naked as they are, to roll themfelves 
s in the fnow, when the cold is at 20 and even $0 degrees below zero, * 
S They will fometimes come out, fiill naked, and converie together, or with 
any one near them, in the open air. If travellers happen to pals by while 
the pealants of any hamlet, or little village, are in the bath, and their alfiit- 
ance is needed, they will leave the bath, and allift in yoking or unyokimy, 
and fetching provender for the horfes, or in any thing elle, without an 
fort of covering whatever, while the patlenger fits thivering with cold, 
though wrapped up in a good found woll’s thin. There is nothing mose 
wonderful than the extremities which man is capable of enduring through 
the power of habit. 
“ The Finnith peafants pafs thus inftantaneoufly from an atmofphere of 
70 degrees of heat, to one of 30 degrees of cold, a trantition of a hundred 
degrees, which is the fame thing as going out of boilmg into freezing 
water! and, what is more afionithing, without the leaft inconvenience ; 
while other people are very fentibly attecled by a vasiation of but five. de- 
grees, and in danger of being afflicted with rheumatifm by the moft trifling 
wind that blows. Thofe peafants aflure you, that without the hot yapour 
baths they could not fultain as they do, during the whole day, their various 
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labours. By the bath, they tell you, their firength ts recruited as much as 
by reft and tleep. The heat of the vapour mollfies to fuch a degree their 
ikin, that the men eati ily thave the mielves with wretched razors, and with. 
out foap.” 


Mr. A. gives a very high character of the peafan'ry of Finland; he 
reprefents them as an active, induftrious, hofpitable, and intellic vent 
race; and, indeed, the anecdotes which he relates of them fully juf- 
tify bis reprefentation, When our philanthropift went to fee the 
church at Kemi, which he defcribes, as a fuperb {tructure, he unfor- 
tunately difcovered, near it, the hut of a poor Finlander, which 
made him utter a pious ejaculation tor the deftruction of its maguifi- 
cent neighbour. He then compliments himfelf on the fenfibility of 
his own ‘feclings, which are violently affected by **a quick and vio- 
lent contraft of extreme poverty and luxury ;” a contraft which was 
mott vifible to him in his ** Travels through the Briti/s Dominions.” 
He affures us he faw a miferble hut in Ireland fupported by ** a wall 
of ten feet high, which furrounded ** his honour’s park.” Such a 
philaathropift as Mr. Acerbi might have written a tolerable pamphlet 
on the fubje€t, and, confidering the extent of his philanthropic zeal, 
we cannot but wonder that he {ufered fo glorious an opportunity to 
efcape him. 

‘Our travellers were induced to remaingat Uleaborg till the 8th of 
of June, 1799; when they purfued their journey ‘throuzh Kemi 
to Tornea, where they viewed the fun at midnfght. Here their 
party received an acceffion of ftrength, by the offer of fome men of 
feience to accompany them. They now proceeded chiefly by water, 
but ftill had numerous obftacles to furmount, and numerous difficul- 
tics to encounter. ‘The fkill and intrepidity of the ‘boatmen in this 
country are truly interefting. 


« Having arrived at Kattila Kotki, the boatmen took down their fa‘t and 
fhewed us their addrefs in afcending againtt the rapid current of the cata- 
racts. Kattila Kotki is a long feries of water-falls, formed by the tion V 
bed of the river, and by huge rocks which rife cave the furface of the 

water. Thefe cataracts are particularly famous on the map, as being the 
place which correfponds to that divition ‘of the globe known by the name ot 
the Polar Circle. To aicend in a {mall boat tuch a formidable (uccetlion of 
cataracts, where the water ts almoit every where rolling down in foam, 
would at firit fight feem impottible; but nothing i is impoflible to man, 
whom ‘habits have rendered familiar to danger. Thole Finlandith Lap- 
landers, befides an addres peculiar to themfelves, have what perhaps is of 
{till more confequence—the moit perfect coolnets and apathy. They take 
their places, one at the head and the other at the itern of their canoe, and 
with a long pole which they thratt to the bottom of the river, find their 
point of relittance, and thus pu h the boat againit the jiream., This pole 
is made of a pine, and about fifteen feet long; they are obliged to throw it 
with all their itrength to the bottom, in order to overcome the current 
which contiantly impels it backwards. It is a Herculean labour; betides, 
it requires infinite practice to guide and manage the boat, forming, as Cif 
cumilances demand, many a tharp angle, amidii a multitude of obfiac'es. 

The 
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The moft difagreeable, and at the fame time the moii dangerous fituation 
js, the man reiting by accident the end of his pole upon a rock of a fmooth 
or round furface, im the moment that he applies to it the whole w eight and 
force of his body, the pole flips from under him; he falls in an inttant head- 
long into the river, and the pailenger gives himle it up for loi. The Lap- 
lander, however, quick ly recovers himlelf and prepares to repeat the fame 
operation ; but it lometimes happens that the current gets the afcendant 
and drives the boat aftern. In this critical juncture the whole addrefs of 
the boatman 1s exerted to keep the head of the boat directly oppo‘ed to the 
fiream, till he is again in a condition to puth her forward ; and above all, 
to prevent her laying her fide to the current, as in that po! ition, by prelent- 
ing a larger furtace to the water, the would inti mitly be overfet. 

“-ig order to have fome retpete from this levere toil, the boatmen re- 
quefted that we would ditembark and walk along the bank to the end of 
thele cataracis. We were greatly overjoyed to learn that it was practica- 
ble to g° by land, and moii “cheerfully y accepted their propolal. The great 
difculty of pafling thole cataraéts with a boat, containing more than two 
erions, had rendered it culiomary to perform this part of the journey by 
and. The woods being then tmpatiable, a narrow foot-path had been 
formed in the direction of the river, “The impracticability of travelling 
th: ough thofe woods proc salad from the way being obttructed by under- 
wood, and the branches of firs and pine-trees; from a firong kind ‘of mols, 
which grows here in great abundance, and fomctimes two teet high; and 
from deep marihy foil, where you are in danger every ftep of inking in the 
mire. ‘hele obfiacles i impe ‘ded the pallage through the woods; and te 
remedy the evil the people had cut down trees and laid them longitudin: uly 
one after the other, in fuch a manner that the paticnger as he waiked along 
the trunks was. obliged ca etuily to attend lo his centre of gravity, and ba- 
lance himfelf like a dancer on the tight rope. 

(lo be “continued ) 
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The Modern Hiftory of Hindoftan : comprehending that of the Greek Em- 
pire of Baétria, and other great Afiatic Kingdoms bordering on its 
weflern Frontier. Commencing at tke Period of the Death of Alex- 
ander, and intended to be brought down to the Clofe of the Eighteenth 
Century. Voll. gto. alas. White, 1802. 


HE talents and learning of Mr. Maurice have been fo often 

hignalifed, that any production from an author of fuch acknow- 
ledged merit muft be highly acceptable to the friends of genius and 
literature. Indeed Mr. Maurice is a ftriking inftance of the union 
of powers and attainments that are very rarely co-exiftent. Asa 
poet his imagination is ardent and fertile; and, though capable of 
reaching a diftinguithed point of elevation in the regions of Parnaflus, 


he has explored with great fuccefs the deep recefles of literature and ' 


{cience, as well as the obicure labyrinths of remote antiquity. We 
have often had occafion to pay tribute to his poetical talents, and we 
have paid our tribute with hearty zeal, becaufe thote talents have 
been uniformly employed in fupport of fuch political principles as 
form one of the ftrongeft on of found morality and genuine 
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freedom ; and alfo of that more awful fenfe of human happinefs whick 
has a furer fafeguard than any fublunary means of protection. 

The high reputation which Mr. Maurice defervedly obtained by 
his refearches into Indian Antiquities has induced him to purfue the 
fubjeét, and he has now brought forward a work which will be not 
lefs gratifying to the fcholar and philofopher, and much more fo to 
the generality of readers. But the Modern Hiftory of Hindoftan mutt 
be peculiarly interefting to Britons, confidering the intereft and im- 
portance of our Afiatic pofleffions. ‘There is alfo greater probability 
of arriving at truth in what comes nearer to our own times, and what 
relates to hiftorical facts, than in the religious opinions and dodtrines 
of diftant ages and countries, which, however laborioufly inveftigated, 
can, perhaps, never be fully underftood. 

By the Modern Hiftory ef Hindoftan fomething much nearer te 
the prefent times might indeed be expected, and the author intends 
to bring his work down to the period before us. The prefent work 
commences at the period of the death of Alexander, and concludes 
with the death and character of Mahmud. 

It may be fairly faid that Mr. Maurice has reforted to every at- 
tainable fource of information, native and claffical, and has arranged 
the vatt feries of events, which engage his attention, with great {kill 


and judgment. No important occurrence feems to have etcaped his 


notice ; and the work in general is charaQterized by hiftorical dignity 
and a philofophic fpirit. His ftyle is rich and animated ; equally free 
from the voluptuous redundancy of a Gisson, and the ftately pomp 
and dry precifion whiclf mark cotemporary works of a fimilar kind. 
We fhall at prefent extract the opening of the work, ‘as it will give 
our readers a general conception of what the author has already ac- 
complifhed, and what he intends. At a future opportunity we fhall 
gratify them with feleét paflages, in which the vigour of the author's 
mind, and the beauties of his compofition are chiefly con{picuous. 


“ India, or rather Hindoftan, is a country more diftinguifhed by the 
viciflitudes it has undergone, and more remarkable for the peculiarity of its 
mhabitants and productions, than any other on the face of the earth. Its 
natural hifiory and afpect tiiongly partake of the fame predominant feature 
of fingularity. The grandeur and extent of its two celebrated rivers, 
which, after diffuting verdure and plenty through many rich and powertu! 
kingdoms, fall into the ocean, at the diltance of tour hundred leagues froin 
each other: the fiupendous height of thofe mountains, by which, as an 
everlatiing barrier, it ison three fides girded, and of which another mighty 
ridge extends quite acrofs, from north to fouth, caufing an agreeable vari- 
ety of climate, and exhibiting, on its oppotite extremities, the furpriling 
pheenomenon of two feafons at one period ; the luxuriant beauty and fertility 
of its plains; the fragrance of its aromatic woods; the delicious flavour ol 
its fruits; the immenfe treafures daily poured forth from its fubterraneous 
regions; and the rich variety of its manufactures; have rendered India, 
from the remotett ages of antiquity, equally the wonder of the curious, and 
the delight of the veluptuous; the objeét of contemplation to the philolo- 


pier, and too frequently of rapacity to the unrelenting fury of the toldier. 
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« The natives of this beautiful country, like the Chinefe, and other 
eafiern nations, carry up their annals to an incredible antiquity. ‘Their 
early writers, according to Pliny,* boatied ot a long fuccethon of great, 
wile, and powerful princes, who reigned over it for many thouland years 
before the invation of Alexander the Great. Thele exaggerated accounts, 
however, have been proved to be utterly repugnant to (ruth, to reaton, 
and to every juit fyftem of chronology. The pretentions of the Indians, as 
a nation, to high antiquity are readily admitted; bui when they with us to 
conider that antiquity as unfathomable, they only excite our pity, or con- 
tempt. 

« Secluded from any immediate intercourfe with the neighbouring coun- 
tries, by the peculiarities of its cufloms and religion, India was governed 
during the very early periods alluded to, by one tupreme Maha-rajah, and 
other great feudatory princes; the extent of whofe dominions varied at 
different wras, according to the peacctul or alpiring nature of the fovereign. 
Thefe were armed with the full powers of monarchy in their feveral yovern- 
ments; and, as we are informed, both by Diodorus Siculus + and Stra- 
bo,t on the fubject, were abfolute proprietors of the lands in their re{pec- 
tive jurifdictions. They claimed affinity with the fun and moon, and being 
aflitted in the adminijiration of affairs by the counfels of the Brachmans, 
who, like the Magi of Perfia, difcharged at once the facred function of the 
prictthood, and the high hereditary office of counfelling the monarch, were 
regarded with reverence that bordered on adoration, ‘The dometiic hifiory, 
however, of thele moft ancient dynafties of princes is unfortunately involved 
in impenetrable obicurity. Their names alone remain, a dead letter on 
the recording tablet of time, and exhibit an awful and intiructive leilon on 
the vanity of human grandeur, and the pride of fublunary diltinction. 

“ The inhabitants of India were then, as at pre‘ent, divided into vari- 
ous tribes, or calis, never intermingled in marriage, at entertainments, or 
in any intimate manner aflociated. Their great ingenuity in all the mecha- 
nical arts, their genius for commerce, which they carried on to a contider- 
able extent with Egypt and Arabia, the liberal hofpitality and love of truth, 
the rigid temperance and frugality by which they were diltinguifhed ; but, 
above all, the profound learning and lofty precepts of morality inculeated 
by th» ancient Brachmans, are celebrated with lavith encomiums, not only 
by the above-cited authors, but by many others of the moti refpectable cha- 
racter for veracity in pagan antiquity. The fucceilors, however, of thole 
holy fophifis, in the prefent day, are fuppoted dreadfully to have mutilated 
the fimple and fublime doétrines of their great legiflator, by adopting the 
moft abfurd fuperftitions, and devoting themfelves to the grotiett idolatry. 
It has been conjectured by many intelligent writers, little acquainted with 
the genius of the Hindoos, that many of thefe fuperiiitions were borrowed 
during their intercourle, in fucceeding ages, with the Egyptians, and in 
the monfirous figures and images of deity that are at prelent worlhipped in 
the pagodas of India, they have imagined, can be clearly traced the hiero- 
glyphic reprefentations of the gods of I-gypt. ae: 

“ But the very reverle of the argument is molt likely to be the truth, 


The genius of the Indians was ever too proud to borrow either ceremonies 





« ® Pliny, lib. iv. cap. 17.” “ + Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii, p, 41.” 
vie | Sirske, lib. xvi. p. 703.” 
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of religion or maxims of policy from their neighbours, on either confine of 
their empire.. The Egyptians have either appropriated to themielves the 
ancient mythological rights and fymbols of India; or, if the maxinis which 
through thefe volumes have been endeavoured to be demontirated is jult, 
they have derived both trom one primitive fource of cuthite profanation. 

‘ The ancient clallical writers had, in fict, but a very Imperiect con- 
ception of the religion of the Indians. Jupiter Ammon, Pan, and Plato, 
are faid to have been the objects of their worihip. Such were the Grecian 
appellations for the fevera! deities, or rather attributes of deity, adored in 
Hindotian. With more truth was the facred Ganges affiiimed: to be an 
object of tuperititious veneration, when, charged with the bleilings of Pro- 
vidence, he delcended in majelty trom the mountains, and with his over- 
flowings fertilized the thirlty tou. 

« The legiflator whole {ublime precepts improved; the hero whofe re- 
fiftlefs (word detended; the patriot whole inventive fancy adorned, with 
ufeful and liberal arts, his tavoured country, fecured the fervent prayers of 
the grateful Indian; was firlt remembered with admiration, and then 
deified. The very animal whofe milk nourithed him, and whole labours 
turned the fruitful fod, received his tributary homage, and was ranked in 
order next to a divinity. Whatever has life thares his affection, and par- 
takes of his benevolence. Hofpitals are erected, and endowed with large 
ftipends, for the prefervation and fupport of the different {pecies of infects 
and animals; and we are informed by Ovington, of a certain fecretary to 
the Englith brokers of Surat, who for a long time cherithed a prodigious 
{nake in his own houfe, which he daily fed with bread and milk, on the 
fuppotition that its body was the receptacle of the foul of his deceated 
father. e 2 

« Except in the fingle circumfiance of the pure primeval religion of 
ndia, which de!cended from their patriarchal ancettors, having, in fome 
melancholy inftances, degenerated into idolatry, no perceivable vicillitude 
has taken place among this celebrated people, from the commencement of 
their empire to the prefent day. Whatever is true of them at one period, 
is equally (rue of them at another. The laws of the Medes and Perfians 
were not more unalterab'e, From age to age, from father to fon, through 
a hundred generations, the fame uniformity of manners, and cait of cha- 
racter prevail; inexterminable by the {word, incorruptible by the vices, 
and unalterable by the example, of their conquerors. 

*“ Strangers, in general, to the turbulence of ambition, to the fever of 
intemperance, and all the tumultuous violence of the more boitierous pal- 
fions, it cannot, however, be denied that the Hindoos are often the victims 
of one moii fatal and degrading vice, imfatiable avarice! When inflamed 
with this pation, its influence over their bofoms is faid to know neither 
Iimit nor rejiraint. In the accumulation of wealth all their {faculties are 
abforbed; but, ever mindful of the gra(ping extortion of their Mohamme- 
dan governors, they are reported to bury that wealth under ground, and 
dare not trufi even their children with the fatal fecret. The mofi cruel 
tortures cannot compel them to reveal the places of its concealment; the 
horvor of threatened defilement has alone any influence over their firmne(s, 
and, to avoid this menace, they fly for retuge to the deitroying fieel, or 
elude the inventive malice of their periecutors, by fwallowing a dole of 
poiien. Thus are the plains of Hindotian, like thofe of Modern Tartary, 
covered with hoards of fecret treafure; and, in this manner, may partly be 

accounted 
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accounted for thole enormous fums of filver bullion which are confiantly 
unporting into the country, and fwallowed up as ima vatt vortex, without 
ever being exported, or vitibly increafing the quantity in circulation, 

“ Tf, however, they are { ymetimes hurried aw ay by this deitructive pa{- 
fion, and by the fiin igs Ol Ie loufly , the relult of dilproportionate marr APCS, 
inte extremes which maiitate againit that mild calt of character by which 
they are in general diltinguithed, the Hindoos have ‘ thouland excellent 
qualities to counterbalance the detect. They are not lets a:dent in the love 
ef their country, than zealous in their attachment to the infiatutions of their 
jurelathers. In dometflic life, they are tender and affectionate, and in their 
morals, fur the mott part, unfullied. The above concile thetch of the 
country and character of the people of Hindottan, im addition to what has 
been alre ‘ady intimated on that lubject, has been thought not improperly 
introdaciory to the pages of their modera hiflory ; from which we thall no 
longer detain the reader than, for the fake of con necung the two wo ks, 
will be nece ilary to take a fummary retrofpect of what has becn already 
attempted in this intricaie and littie explored path of literature, and exhrbit 
a sleet concatenated difp lay of thole ate rejimg fcenes, which will tll lay 
ciaim to his attention, during the extended period of above two thouland 
years. 

« After having, in the ancient part of this work, contidered the various 
accounts given by the Indians them/felves of their c ols ogony, and combated 

eiiectually, it is hope ‘d, their abiued chronological alumpuons abeve-men- 
tioned, on the ground a that very afironomy on which the air-built fabric 
was erecied; atter having di‘cuth ‘d the hiftory of the various Avatars, and 
fhewn the entire confonance between the oldeii lidian records, reipecting 
the creation, the deluge, and other Mn portant evenks, and the Melaic. with 
this only difference, that the former are clothed m the veil of mythology, 

hile the latter are radiant in the lufire of unadorned truth; after paying 
alfo that jult refpect which is due lo the earliett bifiorians of classical anti- 
quity, even when treating af ages deeply involved in fabulous ob‘ arity ; 
ee having difplayed the romantic exp Hots related by thofe hifforians, of 
e Indian Bacchus and tie rcule s, and pomted out what degree of ercdi- 
bility may be due to the accounts of the irruptiois into dndia, of the 
Fyyptian Selotiris, the Atiyrian Semiramis, and other peecediig mvaders 
of ‘ dia, we endeavoured to ditcover how far the Pertians pen trated into 
a country, which they for ayes boatted to have fubdued, and rendered tm- 
butary to that enormous cm pire which they once pol etled in Atiae We 
found Alexander, in fact, grown ig his right to India on the claims of the 
ancient Pertian monarchs, whole dyn aliv he had utte rly fubs erted, lor the 
lufpended tribute; and thouy! h the claim appeared Jo mewhat dubiou: 
the motive rather to fatiate ambition and avarice, than to exact jutiice from 
the tardy Hindoos; yet we could not but admire the ardour manifetted m 
exploring, and the intiepidit y diiplayed in conquering, fo vaii aud ditrant 
an empire. 

« At that Inminous period of our hiftory, having emerg¢ 

of myliery and fable, we felt ourlelves firmly treading on clatfic ground 


‘d from the region 


and, taking Arrian and the other Greek hifovians for our conductors, we 
preient d to the view of the reader, that triumphant bero, with his deter- 
mined Greeks, after trampling on the ruins of the Perfian empire, bending 
their toillome march down the precipice s of Caucafus, or rather of Parope- 


mifus, a branch ot the Caucatus, towards the banks of the Indus: snd we 
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exhibited the mighty Pourava, the Porus of the claffics, toweting above 
the rival princes of [ndia, as well in the gigantic ftature of his body 
as the comprehenfive faculties of his mind, with an army numerous as the 
loculis, iffuing from his renowned capital, to give uniuccetsfu! battle to 
his too powerful antayonifi. We then accompanied the undaunted Greek 
down the Indus, detailed the progrefs of his haratfed tleet and army along 
the barbarous fhore of Carmania; and, entering Babylon with him in in- 
Omph, beheld in that capital the melancholy termination of his life and his 
Ziory! The above is a brief retrofpect of paft tranfactions connected with 
this hiftory; let us, with a glance {omewhat more extended, take a furvey 
of the future. 

‘* From the death of Alexander till the commencement of the Hegira, or 
Mohammedan 2ra, in the fixth century, the path of Indian hiftory becomes 
again gloomy, cheerleis, treacherous, and unconnected. We are poiletled 
of few authentic documents to guide, and {till fewer important incidents to 
vary, the uninterefting narrative. We thall trace, however, fome veltiges 
of ancient fortitude and independence in the daring and fuccefstul efforts of 
Sandracottus, the Sirisarchund of Ferifhtah, to fhake off the Macedonian 
yoke, or rather that of Seleucus, the fuccetlor of Alexander, in his Syrian 
conquetis; but we fhail fill be compelled to acknowledge, notwithitanding 
the vigorous, and, for the moment, effectual, oppotition of Sandravottus, 
that, in the time of Antiochus the Great, India was not entirely independ- 
ent of the power of the Scleucid#, fince, as we are informed by Polybius, 
this monarch exa¢ted a tribute of elephants from Sapbogalinus, its king, 
who feems to have been the Jonah of Ferifhtah, or one of his potterity, 
who, about that period, (two centurics before the Chrifiian ara) lat on the 
imperial throne of India. Dark and barren as this part of the work mutt 
necetlarily be, I fhall endeavour, from various fragments relative to India, 
in the hittory of the Seleucida, and that of the Ptolemys in Egypt; from 
the fcanty records of the Greek fovereigns of Baéiria, the dynaity of the 
Atiacidx, and other neighbouring nations; and from the twilight glim- 
mering of information fcattered through the pages of Roman hifiory, both 
of the eafiern and weticrn empire; to connect the chain of events, and 
retain, unextinguilhed, the fpirit that ought to animate every hifior ical 
compotition. - 

“ After this long interval of dowbt and obfcurity, we fhall obferve the 
fvene grow gradually more clear and luminous. The clouds that darkened 
the hiftorical page vanith before the eftulgence of the crefcent of Moham- 
med, now rifing in baneful glory in the terrified ealt. Urged on by the 
feriguinary precepts of the Coran, and the fame infatiable ambition that 
dittinguifhed its author; fired with the love of military glory, and impa- 
tient for the honourable title of Gazi,* we fee the heroes of Arabian tu- 
omega fucceilively pour their armies into the defolated plains of India. 

led, as we mutt be, with ardent admiration at the invincible fortitude 
with which, in purfuit of thofe objects, they furmounted difficulties almott 
Infuperable, and, at the iame time, fired, as we ought to be, with indigna- 
tion, excited by nature and Chrifiianity, at their intolerant and defiructive 


lee 





“ * Gazi fignifies a man who carries on religious war,’ (as we underfiand 
the word crufader.) See Abulgazi Khan’s Hitt. of the Tartars, vol. 1. p. 
252. The illujirious author's name is a proof of his own remark.” 
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inciples, we fee them penetrate, with equal eafe, the fnows of Caucafus, 
and the deferts of Thibet.t Defcending thence, more terrible than all 
the inundation of her Ganges, we behald thole remorfelels marauders 
plundering her pagodas, fanctioned by the devotion, and rich with the ac- 
cumulated wealth, of ages; mutilating her idols, venerable from the re- 
moteft antiquity; driving her rajahs from their fortrefles, before deemed 
impregnable; and laying the noble capitals of Canoage and Delhi in ruins, 

‘ The hittory of thofe warlike tribes, that, from the north of Afia, as 

from an exhauitleis hive, have {warmed over half the kingdoms of Eucope 
end the eaft, and ufurped the thrones of many of their moft powerful mo- 
eichs, has been too long buried in filence and obfcurity. Engaged in 
more interefting purfuits, and wandering in more flowery and beaten paths, 
the man of polithed manners and {cience turns, with cold and averted look, 
from the bleak mountainous regions of Scythia, and faliely imagines its 
hifiory as barren as the country. Arguing upon miliaken ‘premiles, and 
deluded by partial and unjuti reprefentations, he contiders the whole race 
both of Tartars and Arabs, as a generation of fierce and intractable bar- 
barians, defiitute of arts and culture, the decided enemies of all {cience, 
andthe remorieie{s defiroyers of all its records. But, on this fubjeét, let 
as hear a writer well veried in the hittory of Atia. Mr. Richardion, tn 
language equally forcible and animated, — that ‘in the eighth, 
ninth, and fucceeding centuries, when the luropean world was clouded 
with barbarity and ignorance ; when ieoia ign princes and great feudaf 
lords could neither write nor read, the Arabians rivalled the Romans of 
the Auguttan age, in erudition and genius; whilft, with a more extenfive 
empire, they excelled them in magnificence, aud in the more refined {plen- 
dour and elegance oftife. The Kh: this Al Modhi, Al Rathid, Al Mamoun, 
and other monarchs of the illuitrious houle of Al Abbas, were men of 
learning, genius and politencts; leaming and genius were found, there- 
fore, the fureft avenues to roval favour; they were of coniequence, Unie 
verially cultivated; princes, generals, and viziers, being not only magni- 
ficent patrons of liter rary merit, bat holding, themielves, a confpicuous rank 
among writers of the mott dittinguithe ed clats.” 
(To be continued ) 
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A Relation of feveral Circumflances which occurred in the Province of 
Lower Normandy, during the Revolution, and under the Government 
of Robe/pierre and the Direftory ; commencing in the year 1789, down 
to the year 1800. With a de tail of the Confinement and Sufferings 
sf the Author ; together with an account of the Manners and Rural 
Cuftems of the Inhabitants of the part of the country cailed the Bocage, 
in Lower Normandy; with the treatment of ther Cattle, nature of 
Soil, cultivation and har vefling of their Crops, dome/tic Manage- 
ment, &c. By George Greene. 8vo. Pp. 205 7s. Hatchird. 
1802. ; 

E fhould confider ourfelves to be deficient in that national 
generofity on which the unfortunate author of this work -has 
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‘“ + The route of Sultan Mahmud, in his expedition to Canoage, lay 


through Thibet: that of Timur over the Indian Caucatus.’ 
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thrown himfelf, did we not, previoufly to our examination of hig 


book, quote fome paflages from his prefixed ** Addrefs to the Public,” 
He fays :— 


‘ The fubttance of the following fheets was never intended to meet the 
Saiiine of the public eye; but was written only tor the entertainment of 
a friend of early youth. Upon my return from E ngland, finding, by the 
death of moti of my friends who had inclinatien and intere(t to fers ‘e me, 
ali. my fond hopes of being provided for detiroyed, I was adviled by the 
perton to whom theje letters were addretled to publih them. Lord Adam 
Gordon, who had known for feveral years my conduci and my misfortunes, 
aud had coniiantly honoured me with his protection and triendihip, gTa- 
cioully conde cended to give me leave to dedicate them to bin. But as 
my cupof misfortune was not yet full, death has, jutl at the moment of my 
uthering this work into the world, deprived me of that noble and geie- 
rous patron, 

“ Left, therefore, without a patron to proteét, or a powerful friend to 
interefi himfelf in its fuccefs, I have dared to commit the following letters 
to print, with a boldnets which neceffity alone could inipire, to contribute 
to the better fupport of a precarious exifience, flattering mytfell the gene- 
rolity of my countrymen may procure it a rece ption Ww hic! hits merit coke 
not have the moti ditiant claims to look up to.’ 


A lilt of fubfcribers is prefixed to this work; but, from the fmal!- 
ne{s of its number, we fear that the expences ‘of printing and pub- 
lifhing can (carcely be defrayed, 

In confe quence of a bik in Chancery having been filed againft Mr. 
Greene, in the year 1787, the greater part of his fortune was dif- 
pofed of; and, in 178g, he went over to France, where, by letters 
of reco cesuntedaniete from Lerd Adam Gordon, he obtained the polt 
of land fteward to his Serene Highnefs the Prince of Monaco, and 
was appointed to fuperintend his eftates in Lower Normandy. So 
early as July, 1790, Mr. G. relates the following circumitance, 
which, lamentable to fay, our readers well know is not a folitary 
anftance of the horrors of revolutionary phrenzy recorded in the an- 
nals of the emancipated nation, 


The Marquis of Belfance, major in the regiment of Caen, in endea- 
vouring with a detachment to quell a riot which had ariten in that town, 
in Contequence of the price of grain, was feized by the mob; and, belore 
any authority could intervene to refcue him from thoie montiers, was but- 
chered in the market place, and his mangled limbs carried in triumph 
through the city. I hardly dare enter into all the particulars of this bar- 
barous tranfaction, leit vou thould fulpect my veracity; but it is literally a 
fact, that they drank out of the tkull the blood that fireamed from his body; 
and his ftill beating heart was devoured by thofe cannibals. Their cruelty 
ended not here, as ifone viétim was not enough to fatistv their rage, the y 
carried his mangled corpfe to the houle of a beautiful! voung lady he was 
on the point of marrying, and threw it at her feet: thus the unhappy fair 
faw, in one iniiant, all ‘the tond dreams of future blifs, which her creative 


fancy might have formed, changed to horror, diftraction, and de!pair,” 
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Our author’s perfonal fufferings commenced not until the autumn 
of 1793, when a perfon who had been connected with the daughter 
of one of the Prince’s domettics, and whom he had threatened to 
difcharge for neglect of duty, denounced him at the Club of the Ja- 
cobins, as the caufe of the nile of corn, by keeping back his High- 
nefs’s grain from the market. This fellow had abfolutely engaged 
the mob to murder him on the approaching market day; but, being 

re-informed, he took his meatures accordingly; and, by putting. 
himfelf under the protection of the municipality, fecured himfelf from 
the fatal blow. Enraged that his malice was difappointed, this ene- 
my of Mr. G. demanded his arre{t, as being guilty of holding a 
correfpondence with the captors of Toulon, and his perfon and pa- 
pers were accordingly feized ; but, nothing being proved againft him, 
he was fpeedily liberated. In October, however, Mr. G. with his 
wife and family was again arrefted, and remained in confinement un- 

til January, 1795, upwards of five months after the fall of Robef- 
pierre, About this period his patron, the Prince of Monaco died, 
and he found himfelf deprived of his only refource in France, and 
without any probability of being able to return to England. After 
aceflation of employment for three years, the Duke ot V alentinois, 
fon to the deceafled Prince, fucceeded to the eftate of his father, under 
the appellation of Citizen Grimaldi, and Mr. G. was reinitated in 
his pott. In the beginning of 1797 the vatt pofleffions of the Duke 
attracted the notice of the wae gees &, ; under a falle charge of emi- 
gration they were fequeltrated ; a national agent was appointed to 
the management of them; and Mr. G. was again difmitled. In 
March, however, he obtained a pallport to Paris; but, by unforefeen 
circumf{tances, his journey was retarded, he was neceflitated to re=- 
turn from Paris to ‘Yorigny ; on the anniverfary of the Revolutionary 
Feftival, in July, he was once more arretted, and confined in the ci- 
os of $ t. Loy where he endured much hardthip, until the end of 

1799. In the beginning of the year 1800 he had the dupreme feli- 
city of hailing the land of real liberty. 

The volume before us exhibits but little of a ftriking nature; and, 
indeed, when we reflect that the greater part of the “author’s ume, 
while on the continent, was (pent within the walls of prifons, few 
political facts of importance can be expected. ‘Lhe tollowing anec- 
dote is intereiting :— 

“ A gentleman of Granville, in this neighbourhood, (St. Lo] has had a 
moit wonderful efcape from falling a victun to divecto.ial tyranny. He 
Was arreited on a up) ofition of having fent a draught of the port of Grane 
ville, together with fome letters, to the governor of Jerfey; and alihough 
there was no other proof but a fimilitude of hand-writing, yet he was 
judged by the criminal tribunal of the department, and condemned to be 
guulotined. Having appealed to the tribunal of catlation at Paris, that 
court confirmed the fentence, which remained only to be executed. On 
the eve of the fatal day, about nine at mght, two perfons, dretied in the 


wniform of the ge ¢ndarmes, came with a third perion, apparently a prilon- 
ct, 
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es, to the prifon of Confiance, where the condemned perfon was confined 
As foon as thes had gained admittance, and untied the pretended priloner, 
they clapped pitiols to the breaft of the jailer, and ordered him to produce 
M. De la Touche, the perfon condemned, The jailer, afier making fome 
hefitation, and after that they had thot his dog, at lalt conducied them to 
the cell where they found the unhappy viciim loaded with chains, by which 
he was fafiened to the floor. They loofed him from the latter, and bore 
hin off upon one of their backs; but, unfortunately for one of thefe gene- 
sous deliverers, as they came out of the prifon, a perfon from a window 

fite, feeing him come out of it, with a man upon his back, fired and 
killed the unhappy bearer. ‘The other took up La Touche, in the fame 
manner; and fome of their comrades coming up, after thooting the perton 
who had fired, they carried off their charge in triumph, notwithlianding 
there was a ftrong military force of national guards in the town; for, al- 
though thefe Chouan refcuers were few, they had taken their meatures {fo 
judictoully as to prevent the troops allembling ; and, having horfes wait- 
ahg, they foon efcaped purfuit.” 


The agricultural remarks at the clofe of the volume will be read 
with fatisfaction by thofe who are interefted in fubjects of fuch a 
nature, 





Tytler’s Elements of General Hiftary. 
(Concluded fram page 123.) 


ie fecond volume of this ufeful and pleafing work opens with 
the commencement of Mopern History, which the author 
dates from the fall of the Roman Empire in the weft, and the final 
fubjugation of Italy by the Lombards. Rome was taken by Odoa- 
cer, An. 476 of our era, that is, 1224 years after its foundation by 
Romulus, and 507 after the opening of Auguttus’s reiyn. 

Mr. Tytler fets out with giving a view of Arabia, the conquefts 
of Mahomet, and the empire of the Saracens. Proceeding to the 
monarchy of the Franks, and to Charlemagne and his fucceffors, he 
exhibits the gradual rife and progrefs of thofe nations, which, at 
this day, compofe the various {tates of Europe; until, after a long 
reign of fuperftition and barbariim, the invention of printing, the 
difcovery of America, and the revival of letters, gave a new ftimulus 
to the genius, the manners, and the induftry of nations. From this 
period, the European {tates alflume a form more complex and cha- 
racteriftic. There is here no fingle nation, as in antient tintes, that 
sifes eminently fuperior to the reft. Towards the clofe of the fif- 
teenth century, the ardour of improvement, and the diffufion of 
knowledge, began equally to animate a number of feparate commu- 
nities, all defirous alike to prefs forward in the fair career of Jitera- 
ture and of arts. Add to this, that the great political relations, which 
now connect what may be called the republic of cultivated Europe, 
began firft to have their birth, and to lay the foundation of nggocia- 
tions and intrigues, of wars aud conquefts. “Fo trace, therefore, 
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even the outlines of its hiftory required a greater degree of fkill; a 
more vigorous effort of clofe, yet of varied attention; a delineation 
of more numerous, but of oppolite pictures. 

We muft acknowledge that Mr. Tytler has performed this part of 
his tafk with both precifion and perfpicuity. ‘France, Spain, Hole. 
land, Germany, [taly, all receive from him their due fhare of nos. 
tice; and, for the ule of the Englifh ftudent, a particular degree of: 
attention is beftowed on the conftitution and hiftory of Great Britain. 
Although the great republic of Europe thus neceflarily conftitutes 
the leading object, yet the nations of Europe and Afia are not ne~ 
gleéted :—The vaft poilefions of Europeans, in either Indies, form 
an interefting part of the work, which is illuftrated with fuccin& 
views of the hiftory, character, and manners of the natives of thofe 
continents. In an age like the prefent, when the intercourfe ' etween’ 
the moft diftant nations is carned to a height wholly unknown in 
former periods, the following neat and compreffed account of early 
European commerce will not, we truft, prove unacceptable to the 
reader. Deducing its hiftory from the moft antient times, Mr. T. 
brings it down to thofe bold and important difcoveries, by which 
the Portugueze (infignificant as they now appear in compatifon with 
their neighbours) had firft the honour of exciting the induftry, and 
directing the enterprize of Europe. 


« 1, Before relating (giving an account of) the difcoveries of the Portue 
gueze inthe 15th century, in explocing a new route to India, we {hall 
give a {hort view of the progrefs of commerce in Europe, down to that 
period, 

« The boldeft naval enterprize of the antients was the Periplus of Han- 
no, who failed (570 A. C.) trom Carthage to the coati of Guinea, within 
four or five degrees of the line. Africa was not known by the antients to 
be almott circamnavigable. They had a very limited knowledge of the 
habitable earth. They believed that both the torrid and frigid zones (zone) 
were uninhabitable; and they were but very imperfectly acquainted with 
a great part of Europe, Atia, and Africa. Denmark, Sweden, Prutlia, 
Poland, the greatett part of Ruflia, were unknown to them. In Ptolemy's 
defcription of the globe, the 63d degree of latitude is the limit of the 
garth to the north, the equinoctial to the fouth. ' 

«9, Britain was circumnavigated in the time of Domitian. The Ra 
mans frequented it for the purpofe of commerce; and Tacitus. mentions 
London asa celebrated refort of merchants. The commeree of tie artignts 
was, however, chiefly confined to the Mediterranean. In the flourithing 
veriods of the Conftantinopolitan empire, the merchandize of India was 
amported from Alexandna; but, after the conqueft of Egypt by the Ara- 
bians, it was carried up the Indus, and thence by land to the Oxus, which 
then ran direétly into the Cafpfan fea; thence it was brought up the Wol- 
ga, and again carried over land to the Don, whence it defcended into the 
huxine. ie, 

« §. Afier the fall of the Weftern empire, commerce was long at a ftand 
in Europe. When Attila was ravaging Italy, the Veneti took refuge in the 
{wall iflands at the northern extremity of the Adriatic, and there founded 

Venice, 
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Venice, A.D. 452; which bezan very early to equip fmall fleets, and 
trade, to the coalts of Mgypt and the Levant, for {pices and other mer. 
chandize of Arabia and Inc ie Genoa, Florence, and Pifa See this 
example, and began to acquire coniderable wealth ; but Venice re arenas 
her fuperiority to (over) thele rival ttates, and gained cont: lerable terris 
oes on the Oppolite coait of Llyricum and Dalinatia. 

os The maritime cities of [ta! y profited by the Cru‘ades in furpiding 
the armies with fupplies, and bringing home the produce of the eati.— 
The Italian merchants eftablifhed manulactures fimilar to thoie of Con- 
Rantinople. Rogero, king of Sicily, brought artifans from Athens, and 
eftablifhed a filk manufa*ture at Palermo, in 1150. The fagar cane was 
Yanted in Sicily in the t2th century, and thence carried to Madeira, and 
ioe! mace its way to the Wett Indies. 

In the 12th and 18th centuries, the Italians were the only eom- 
pa 9 people of Europe. Venice fet the firit ex amp se of a national bank, 
ip 1157, which has maintained its credit to the prefent times. The only 
trade of France, Spain, and Germany, at this time, was carried on at ltated 
fairs and markets, to which traders reforted from all quarters, paying a 
tax to the fovereigns, or lords of the territory, The more enterprizing 
bought a privilege of exemption, by paying at once a large fum, and were 
thence called free braders, 

« 6, In the midd’e ages, the Italian merchants, ufually called Lom- 
bards, were the tactors of all the European nations, and were enticed, by 
privileges granted by the fovereigns, to fettle in France, Spatn, Germa- 
ny, and England. They were not only traders in cuminaditics. but bank- 
ers, or money-dealers; but ‘they found, in this lalt butinefs, a fevere re- 
firaint from the Canon law, prohil iting the taking of intereli; and hence, 
from the neceilary ig of their bargains, there were no bounds to ex- 
orbitant ulury. Th Jews, too, who were the chief dealers in money, 
brought dit repute on the trade of banking, and frequently fullered, « 
that account, the mott intolerable perfec he and confifeation of ce 
fortunes. ‘To guard again!t thele tayuries they invented Brdls of Exchange. 

«7. The Lombard merchants awakened a {pirii of commerce, and gave 
birth to manufactures, whic h were generally encouraged by the fovereysns, 
in the different kingdoms of FE arope. A chet encouragement (among the 
chicf encouragements) was the tmititution of corporations or monopoli ies 
the earlielt of which are traced up to the eleventh century; a Aa wi \ ‘i - 
neticial, and perhaps necetlary, wilese the {pi rit of in sdutiry s low, and 
manufactures are in their infaney; but of hurtful confequence, where 
trade and manufaClures are flourithing. 

«8, Commerce began to (pread towards the north of Europe, about the 
end of the twelfth century. The fea-ports on the Baltic traded with Frairve 
and Britain, and with the Mediterranean, by the entrepot (ltaple) * of the 
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* We have lately more than once, and we mutt now again, fet our face 
againft the ablurd and needie!s introduction of Freich words and phrates 
into the Engliih tongue, which, by the acknowle — oo of foreigners 
themfelves, (See our review of M. Mounier’s late work, . p. 343,) 
1s clearly the foremos? of divtug languages, whether for tire ny th or copie ul- 
nefs. We, therefore, regret to fee an example of the praciice lancii oned 
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ind ite of Oleron, near the mouth of the Garonne, then poeided by the Eng- 
ii lth, The commerctal laws of Oleron and Witbuy (on the Baltic) regulated 
is lor many ages the trade of lurope. ‘To protect thei trade from piracy, 
ec Lubeck, Hamburgh, and mott of the northern {ea- ports, joined ina cou- 
The federacy, under certain general regulations, termed) the League of the [anse- 

] ; an union fo bencticial in its nature, and fo formidable in point of 
ug firength, as to have a: alliance courted by the predominant pial of 
— Europe. 

n- “9. For the trade of the Hanfe-towns with the fouthern kingdoms, 
nd Bruges, on the coait of Flanders, was found a convenient entrepot (flaple); 
ras and thither the Mediterranean merchants brought the commodities of India 
nd and the Levant, te exe hange with (to be exchanged for) the pro luce and 
manufactures of ihe north. “Phe Flemings now began to encourage trade 
Mn and manufactures, which thence {pread to the Brabanters; but, their 
rh ; — being checked by the impolitic fovereigns of thole provinces, they 
ty found a more favourab'e field in England, which was deitined thence to 
ed derive the great ioures of its national opule nee, 
« 10. The Britons had very early feen the importance of commerce.— 
‘S Bede rclates that London, in GI4, was freq jucnted by foreigners tor the 
re purpofes of trade; and William of Malmetl wry (peaks ol it, in 1041, asa 
molt populous and wealthy city. The Cinque-ports, Dover, Hatiings, 
Ns Wythe, Romney, and Sandwich, obtained, in that age, their priviles res and 
ry WumMunities, on condition of their furnithing cach five thins of war. Thefe 
a ports are now e'ght in number, and fend their members to Parhament. 
h- “41. The woellen manufacture of England was contide:able inthe 
i 12th century. Henry IL. incorporated the weavers of London, and gave 
s l them various privileges. By a law pafled in his reign, all cloth made of 
" foreign wool was condemned to be burnt. Scotland, at this time, feems 
‘» to have poliefled a contiderable fource of wealth, as is e\ ident from. the 
QB payment of the ranfom of veg am the Lion, which was 100,000 merks, 
iT equal to $00,000/. * fierling of (our) pret ent money. The Moglith found 
it difficult to raife the double of ti A fum,f for the r ufom of Richard I. and 
c the Scots (Scotch) aliened a (their) proportion of it. The Englilh ‘o- 
» vereigns at firit drew a contiderable revenue from the cufioms on wool, 
c exported to be manufaciured abroad; but becoming toon { miible of the 
v benefit of encour: wing its home mi mufacture, they invited, for that purpofe, 
| tan - - 


re{pect ability. “6 Staple, "on Englith, means precilely 


by a writer of real 
for which we appe ‘al to Dr. Johnfon’s 
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what “ entrepot’”’? dets m French; 
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Dictionary, and to the feveral authorities there quoted by that able lexi- 
cographer. But if Mr. Tytler did entertain any antipathy to the word 
; “taple” (which ce confider asa moft hi umlefs fubftantive), what, in the 
3 name of Deitish pide, fhould have hindered him from faving, in the patlage ° 

to which we refer, “ an established emo ium on the ile of Oleron?”"—Non 


fo sums fe ALL Qh ! (Ss (; “Caw ur bem Ld 
* Surely oul) about 5,555/. and not 500,000/. fterling. 
| + We fuppole the author means to fay, in nglith, ‘* double that fum. 


There is, in the Seottith di: leet t, a very curious ule of this word “ double,” 
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the foreign artifans and merchants to refide in England, and yave them ya. 
luable tmmunities. Edwad HI. was peculiarly attentive to trade ang 
manufactures, as appears by the laws patied in his reign; and he was boup- 
tiful in the encouragement of foreign artifans. The fucceeding rei: ens wer 
not fo favourable; and during the civil wars of York and Len ler, the 
{pirit of trade and manufactures greatly declined; nor was it tll the ac- 
ceflion of Henry VIL. that they began once more to revive and flourit). 
In that interval, however, of their dec ay in England, commerce and tl 
arts were encouraged in Scotland, by James I. ond his fueceiiors, as much 
as the comparative ly rude and turbulent ftate of the kingdom would permit, 


The herring-fithery then began to be vigoroully promoted ( (profecuted) ¢ 
and the duties laid on the exportation of woollen cloth thow, that this ma- t 
nufacure was then contiderable among the Scots (Scotch). Glalgow be- t 
gan, in 1420, to acquire wealth by the fitheries, but had little or no fo- 0 
reign trade, Mill afler the ditcovery of America and the Weli Ladies. I 
“ 12, Henry VIL. gave the moii libe ral encouragement to trade and ma- t 
nufactures, particularly the woollen, by inviting foreign artifaus, and e! R 
blithing them at Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, &c. "rhe navigation- | 
were patted j in his reign, and commercial treaties formed with “the cont 
nental kingdoms, for the protection of the me ‘rchant-thipping. Such was ‘ 
the fiate of commerce at the time when the Portugucze made thofe ee f 
difcoveries, which opened a new route to India, and gave a circulation to | 
Its wealth, over moii of the nations of EF urope.” ; 
Did the limits of our journal permit, we could add, to the ex- ( 
tracts already made feveral others, that would prove equally pleaf- A 
ing; but we muft content ourfelves with recommending the whole ( 
work to the notice of our readers. Among the views s which are { 
given, feparatcly from thofe of civil] tranfactiogs, we would particu- } 
larly {pecify that of ** the Progrefs of Science and Literature in bu I 
rope, from the end of the rsth, to the end of the 17th century,” as t 
well calculated for young perfons, whofe reading, though extenfive, t 
has yet been deft ultory and fu; perficial; and whole judgment is fill t 
unformed as to objects of tafte, W hether in literature or the arts.— . 
To the fecond volume ts fubjoined a very neat Chronological Tale, ( 
extending from the carlieft times down to the prefent year, As the 
plan of it is in fome refpects mew, and is by far the fimpleft, and 
beft adapted of any we have feen to commodioufnefs of refercnce, 
we fhall fufler the author to defcribe it in his own words. ] 
‘ In order (lays he) to give a diginct view of the fuccetlion of princes 


in ‘te chief empires or kingdoms, without em; ploying lor that purpole d if 
ferent columns, which difiraGs too much the attention, and occ upies un- 
neceflarily a great deal of ipace , the feries of the fovercigns of diflerent | 
nations is  ditting: uihed, in this table, by their being prin ted in differ 
typographical characiers. Thus, the feries of the kings and emperors { 
Rome ts ‘din (with) a larger Roman type, than the refit of the table; as 

Ge Tiberius b mpe ror ot Rome. 

The feries of Popes is dillinguifhable by this chara@ter ¥, prefixed to 
cac ‘h name; as 

“ 1513. {| Pope Leo X. 

The names of the Emperors of Germany are printed in Italic capitals; as 
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857. ARNOLD tmperor of Germany. 
“ The Kings of Pugland are marked by the Black Saxon type; as 
“© 1056. TAulliam (the Conqueror) King of England. 
« The Kings of scot and by a larger cal pital beginning the word ; 
« 1390. Robert Lif. K ng of S Scotland. 
« And the Kings of France are diftinguifhed by the talic type; as 
“ 1498. leedis All. King of France i 
« By this method, the facceffion of the fovereigns in the different king 
doms is immediately dittinguithable to the eye, as well as the Saretion of 
their reigns, while the intervening {pace is filled by the remarkable events 
that occurred in that period, all over the world; and thus the connection 
of General (Univerial) Hittory is pre‘erved unbroken. =A marginal column 
isadded of Innusrnious Person s3; which, being appropriated chietly 
to men of learning : and genius, prefents to the reader a view of the pro- 
grefs of fe renee, and at eda an ealy means of forming an ettimate of the 
literary character of any particular age, in the Hiftory ef Mankind.” 


On the above account we have only to obferve, that the marginal 
column or fpace for recording ** [luftrious Perfons,” is rather con- 
fined, and, on that account, inade quate to the more cultivated periods, 

Having faid thus much in favour of the work, we fhall now  pro- 
ceed to ftate, with the fame freedom, a few defects, which we are 
of opinion may be fairly attributed toit. “he great and principal 
defe feems to be, that, alchough the author profe fies to give a view 
of Univerfal, or, as he improperly terms it, General Hiftory, he 
ftops fhort altogether at the end of the 17th century, and there clofes 
his work, Between the writer who gives only a general fketch, and 
him who undertakes the labour of detailed Hiftory, there is an eflen- 
tial difference, not only in the talents requitite for the tafk, but in 
the limits that fhould be fet to the execution. It is truce, in the lat- 
ter cafe, there is both delicacy and difficulty in treating recent events 
and exhibiting vicws of cotemporary characters. Of a writer fo cir- 
cumftanced it may fometimes truly be faid, 

Periculesae vit / lenum alew 

liactat; et ice it per Lene 

Sufyprosite a & meri dol LU30 
But thefe difficulties, how formidable foever they may be, vanifh be- 
fore the pencil of the rapid artift, who is folicitous only for a vigo- 
rous outline, and who leaves the intermediate tints to be filled up, 
by the genius of the more elaborate hiftorian. Perufing Mr. ‘Tytler’s, 
book, as we now do, in the Igth century, and expecting a view of 
the whale hiltory of mansind, we feel an immoderate difappointment 
at the deficiency of no leis than a hundred years: It is, therefore, to 
be hoped, that, in another edition, he will continue his labours, as 
he has juditioully done in the chronological part, or, at leaft, that 
he will extend the narrative to the peace ‘of 1783. 

The fecond fault we have to find, is the entire want of the Jewifh 
Hiflory ; a adcfect, as we have obferved in our former number, for 
which it is no adequate apology to fay, that, with certain ftudcnts 
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in the Univenfity of Edinburgh, it forms a feparate branch of acz. 
demical education. In drawing up lectures for his own department 
in that feminary, Mr. Tyder would, of courfe, not inteifere with 
bis brother Proleiior, who filled the chair of Ecclefiaftical Hiftory- 
bur, when he gave his book to the woild as a univertal fyttem, he 
fhould have remembered, that to the general reader it was obvioufly 
defective, and that the deficiency thould, without doubt, have been 
fupplied. 

The only other defect which is worth while to point out in this 
work, as an elementary treatife, is a want cf reference to Original 
authors. We confcls we are acquainted with few things, which are 
at all times more ufctul, but particularly in the carly years of ltudy, 
than an appeal to authoritics at once copious and correct, By ve- 
rifying facts, the ftudent is enal es to aflilt his memory, and by com- 
paring opinions, to mature his judgement: and tf fuch references exif, 
as they probably do in the original lectures of the author, to have 
anferted them in this abridement was an eafy tatk. In regard to 

actual quotations from the claflics, we fee that Mr. T. has fometimes 
ielalead inthem, in the antient divifion of his performance; and we 
fhould have found no fault, had he even more frequently repeated the 
practice. In any department connected with antient hiftory, or an- 
tient learning, we thal! -ever approve of a judicious appeal to the ims 
mortal compofitions of Greece or Rome, which, while they delight 
the imagin: ation, mult tend to enlarge the underftanding, and to cor- 
rect and purify the tafic We do not, however, mean to fay, that 
fuch quotations, when numerous, fhould encumber the text of a 
book: but thev may be properly thrown into notes, and fometimes 
be elucidated by appropriate remarks, and fometimes accompanied 
with elegant iatbesons, Of this fpeci ‘s Of writing there is, per- 
haps, no example more eminent], beauutul, than that viven by } Mr, 
Murphy in his Tacitus, and, particularly, in the body of notes 
which is fub joined to the dialogue concerning Oratory, and the Life 
of Agricc la. Pnefe notes are, indecd, executed with the hand of a 
maiter; and alihouzh they Comite: branch out tow widely into 
diflertations, the whole is conceived in a fiyle of elegance that has 
feldom been furpatled, and difplays a judgment which, we truft, will 
be imitated. But this does not immediately apply to the fubject 
before us. 

Upon the whole, we venture to recommend Mr. Tytler’s work to 
the attentive perufal of our readers, Should it ih <leuabe by any 
that its deicriptions ought to have been more minute, and its form 
more expanded, we may wha remind them, thae compreffian and 


beeotty, the great objccts of the author, wou hd thereby have been 
loft Tt was evidently not his intention to compofe, for the igno- 
rant, an extenfive fylicm of re niverfal Hittory, but mere! ly to furnifh 
a method and plan far fucce/sfuly projecating the fludy; and, by exhibit- 
ing the ovtimes in (uc h atorm, as ihould not re pel and di outt hy the 
barrenneis of a chronicle, to adhere to the path of uiciul | knowledge. 
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Woodfall’s Law cf theLandlord and Tenant. 405 


With refpect to the flyle, it poflefles the general charateriftics of 


, . . 
the author’s manner: It is clear without watting iticlf in diffufion, 
| 
t 


and correct without ri tO ornament. In point of correctnefs, 

however, the prefent feems inferior to fome of his other compofitions, 
5 ! } . - ‘ - . 

that have lately come under our infpection; as the curfory notices, 


exhibited in our extracts (and which mieht have been more nume- 
rous) fufheiently teitify. tr is probable, that, in abridsing his Lec- 
(of which we have heard frequent and h oh commendation) he 


tures, 
has written fomewhat /a/ff/y: accordingly a perfpicacious eye will 
in many places difeern the difference between the more polifhed, and 
Dut the paleflra et oleum, which, in the 
latter may require, will be ealily com- 


‘ 


the more carejefs diction, 
parafe of a great critic, | 
miunicated to it, when a feeond edition fhall be called tor by the 
public. 

We learn that Mr. Tytler is now elevated to the bench of Scottifh 
Judges, by the title of Lord Woodhouitelee. 


"? % } a 7 ag , Ms ) } ). : , Se ; :” 
Lhe Law af the L »mdiord ana Tenant, GML Mal): 4 BOGS ALON nents, le- 
»* ° “y) ¢ ; " ; 
nants in fee, for life, for wars, at wail, C.3 rent, morteages, core 
. , . , ’ . SF hws « } Po Se ’ 
prorat: ONS. evil {fv Li ft. Cal her fols, CIPVIO iS, bes 4 yf MOS, Ta ” , fix - 
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tures, notice to gut, ejeclment, difirc[i, remedies fur landlord, for 
rhendie of Precedents, 


tenant; poor’s vate. To which 1s added dn aippendia 
By William Woodfall, Efq. Barrittcr at Law. Svo. Pp. 718. 
Butterworth. 1802. 


\\ TR. Woodfall juftly obferves in his preface, that *¢ the importance 
AVIJL of the fubject is too mani‘e!t to render aay apolozy nec: flary 
for «fering oh s work to the public.” Tt is a fubject, indeed, in 
which fo very laree a part of the community are interefted, and on 
which fo many thand tn need of correct information, which could hi- 
therto on'y be tully ea by a reference to varous large and ex- 
penfive works, or, partially, by confulting fi anty and unfatisfactory 
abridgments s, that the collector of fuch am 
4s is cont2zined in the volume before us, muit be allowed to have 
rendered a moti accept thle fervice to the puns C. 
1 "— Mr. W. obterves in his proeface—« the 


In acranging his materiats, i 
k uleful not merely to 


' 
sof ulelul intellicvence 


author has endeavoured to’ render the following wo 
that branch ray the prof hon of woich 1} ; has tie honour to be a menpily ir 
but al{o to that verv valuable body of gentlemen who are more imm 


ately connected wiih the refpective parties whol 
ide d, been detiron fo convey without 


| . 
 teca te TC) al y| to coi e@ct to every one who 


prokp and Pexanr:; acondition from which 


‘di- 


rights and duties are 


the fubject ol enqgu ry : he 7 
obfeurity fauch in cen fon 

fiands in the relation of Lay 
a very {mall part of the commu: ity is exempt.” 


He has fully fucceeded in conveying information of this nature : 


rand object has been, the fimplification of his general lubjeét, 


his or: 
s: he has, in all cafes 


and the me thodicai ayrangement of its part 
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{tated the point of law, referred to the authorities in fepport of it, 

and, wherever it was abfolutely neceflary, illuftrated the principle of 
the decifion by pertinent and forcible remarks. He has added a mot 
ufeful Appendix of Precedents, containing practical applications of 
the law, and, which is moft defurable i in every publication, but in- 
difpen fibly requifite tn a profeffional work, a copious and correé 
Index. ‘Through the whole the ducidus orda, clearnefs of conception, 

and perfpicuity of arrangement are vifible, and we have no hefitation 
in recommending the work, as a valuable acceflion to every law li- 
brary, and as an important acquifition to all who are any wife con- 
nected with property in land or houfes. 
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Illustrations of Scriptural Characters from the Four Gospels. By the Rev. R. 
Polwhele, Vicar of Manaccan, Cornwall. Svo. Pp. 116. 3s. Whit- 
tle, No. 3, Southampton-itreet ; Cobbett and Morgan, Pail-Mall. 1s02. 


iy 


| R. Polwhele is well known to the public, as an hiftorian, a poet 


and a divine, and the fuece!s which his various writings, 1 each of 


thele capacities, have ex pecienced, may be contidered as a fair telt of their 
merit. Of the plan of this work he thus tpeaks in his Preface. 

‘« The main arguments for the beliet of Chritttanity are, doubtlels, drawn 
fiom the prophecies and myacles of Our Saviour. And, of thele evi- 
dences of the Chrifiian Religion, we have been prefented with feveral 
views, fhort and comprehentive, and adapted for popular‘ule. The lait, 
and confefledly the beil, of the publications to which I allude, is, “ The 
Summary ” of the Bifhop of London ; a beautiful little ellay; where per 
{picuity and elegance of jivle and language are not lets con{picuous, than 
found argument and Chriftian piety. This Summary” J theuld not 
venture to bring to my reader’s recolleftion ; much lefs thould I prefume 
to fay, that the following Sketches are meant to be a- fort of Appendix to 
the Bilhop’s Treatile, had [T any other motive in pub afhing them, than the 
edification of the perfons for w hofe ufe the y are intended. 

“ Though the principal evidences of C hrifi ianity have becn produced 
in every hape ; yet many ot the tubordinate proofs have not been fufli- 
ciently confidered. Of thefe, a great variety are fuggetied to the refleci- 
ing mind, «by incidents in the Gotpels, which have the appearance of be- 
ing me rely fortuitous. It is remarkable, that fearcely a perfonage occurs 
in the Evangelic Story, but feems to throw light, as if by accident, on 
our Saviour’s Divini ity. 

“ To point attention to fuch fituations and attitudes of charafer, as 
may thus illuftrate the perfon of our Divine Teacher, is my with and my 
detign in the fubfequent pages. And to fix that attention to a fingle fitu- 
ation or attitude for ten minutes, fometimes five, fometimes lets, 1s equally 
my wih and my defign. The mind will be thus engaged without being 
fatigued; and at liberty to drop the fubject or puriue i, ind pendently 





of the writer. A fo! itary hint may lead to the deve}. poment of truth: and 
an argument, thous gh not ori ginal ly yet appal ently i new from its polition, 
may 
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may fuggeit a train oft rewoning and reflexion highly inlerefiing and 
: 7 4 


yfeful.” 

Thefe “* Iilu trations ” are, indeed, well calculated to ferve as an ap- 
yendix to the valuable Summary of the venerable Biuihop of London. Mr. 
P. has, in ome mitances, taken the fame ground as the prelate, but he 
has extended his ob-ervations to other pots _ ich at did not enter mto 
his lordf{lip’s plan to connder. His remarks, in the ‘“* Introduction ” to 
the book beloie us, are too juil to be omntted h re. 

‘The prefent is anage of fcepticnm. In this country, are fome open 
Infidels: but there are feeptics without numba 

« With feeptics it is much the fathion, to look into the Bible as they 
look into hitiory in general, for the take ot} acquiring a knowledge of its 
principal ime lents and charactors; and, latt of all, its doctrines. And 
their object, in this perufal, is, merely to qu: lit, them‘elves for feriptural 
diicufiions m colloquial diteour c, and for intermising facred fubjects with 
thofe levities and impurities which too commonly attend the circulation 


“se , oy 
of the glafs. This has become, more and more, the mode, fince the pub- 
lication of esate “ Age of Reafon;” and, it now feeins, that he who ts 

{ * = | 1 ‘ { - 99 i, . tt fer ' fas . ryv Pyro ° 
7 always ready to give an antwer” to the queliion of his companions, 


on feriptural an A 1s Tey arde das extremely iznorant, and even all-bred 


\n nong fuby recis Ol this fo, t, IT have obferved, LT think, a pec alias prompt- 
nefs m introduci nig ‘HARACTERS 

© The view of hitlorical perlonages is, undoubtedly, pleafing: but it is 
the familiar afpect of teriptural charz wcters that, bere, recommends them to 
attention. From the tim lic ity, with which thefe Sacred Perfons are de- 
lineated, they feem level to our view: they are brought home to common 
apprehe nfion. Doctrines, in the mean time, are abttrufe, and often my{- 
terious: it is more ealy, therefore, to examine a character, than to difculs 
a docirine. Hence, it happ ‘ns, that characters are made the fubjects of 
ny or propricty, It i 


) 
1 
i 


converiation, without toe lige hielt reyara tO Gecort 
with the utmoit facility, tha Our Saviour’s aciions are commented on; 
sseneviat. a der review. And the 


? 
Phag. at habad. 


and that the Fithermen of Gallilee, are b: 
iwelve Apo les (if not twelve (coundrels, mn the language ot Voltaire), 
as, on reflexion, mult thock even the 
converiers theadelves, and wound the fenfibility of all bat philofophuts. 

But, amidit thefe gaieties of the heart, the converiation has, yene- 
Aud it paies, by infentible gradations, 


are treated with fo much p ofancuels, 


rally, a tendency to terioufnels. 
from the ridtculous to the argumentative. Religion, in truth, is of fuch a 


nature, as to IMmpre!s almo: every bo!om, with a fenfe of its momentoul- 


nels. pags howevel the man of this world may aflect to regard it hiltos 

ricall, r plik Noj phicall.. his Biblical refearches fuperti ial as they may 

's In propo rti on to his ea ee 
. 


be, will always sf ate to him unealine! 
leave on his mind a weg ht which he wail endeavour to throw olf, by the 


communication of his Soatinnents to his convivial triends. 
= Though, therefore, leripyt tral characters may, Mrit, be {ported with 
wantonly; yet they will ewards, be frequent!ly cont 


capricioully or 
vadences Ol religion. And, in the heh dieale. 


dered with a view to the « 





This is fo much the age of authors; there are fo many writers among 


people of fathion, that an ignorance of literature feems 1.0 longer compati- 
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they will often fuggeft arguments usfavourable to the caufe; filling, a 
they muff, into the hands of perfons who, at one moment, wilh to toaier 
doubt in diflipation; at another, to relieve their minds, by communicating 

’ 5 


and fharing it with others. 




































“« Top erfons of this defcription, IT would introduce a few portraits fiom 
the Goipel-hiitory: and if, by placing thefe portraits in pecuar attitudes, 
I fhall illuftrate, to their fatislaction, the evidences of C hrifaianity ; Ner- 
haps, [ may ceneee din converting their dif pofition to examine, and their 


readine!s lo cite aes lcripture, to a molt important wle. Whilit the y 
fall be taught to fe arch the fcripture, not from a mome ntary impull e, | at 
from an impreftio n of its more than hitiorical dignity, they wall thudder at 
. - their ignorance in looking through the Bibie as the work of “ man’s wil 
"4 dom :” and, whilli they thall “ be ready to an{wer” thole who atk a‘ rea- 
fon of their hope,” “ with meeknels and with Godly fear,” they will la- 
men t their indifference, in reafoning as perfons that ‘ have no hope!” 
Thus, whillt they reafon, may ‘ jefus himfelf draw near; and their 
eyes be opened’ to his divinity!’ 

“To thew to what purpofe Mr. P. applies the delineation of his Serip- 
tural Charaéters, and to convey an adequate idea of the {tyle and manner 
it of this ufefal produétion, we fall fubjoin his character of Pitare. 

BY ‘ | have introduced Pilate to my readers, witha view « chiefly to his fup- 
pofed notices of the re urrection and crucifixion of Chriit. 

“© That (uch ftate-papers (if papers I may call them) actually exitied, we 
i, fhould conceive probable, from Pilate’s official fituation and difpotition and 
: i conduct. And, with this prefumption in favour of their exiflence, we 
) fhould be fatisfied of the fact, from very flight hiltorical evidence. 

« From his fituation as procurator of Judea, we may fuppofe that Pilate 
: would not have omitted to fend intelligence of the crucifixion of Chrili. to 
his matter Tiberius. In the eyes of the Jews, indeed, it was an event of 

contiderable 1 importance e to theeRoman emperor. ¢ If thou let this man go 
(jaid the Jews) thou art not Ceefar’s friend: Whotfoever maketh himielt a 
king, (peaketh againit Czfar.’* This political oppotition of Je us Chriti 
to Cafar mult have ttruck Pilate as no matter of in: oP ‘rence: lt-at once 
determ ned aim, in his refolution to deliver up our Lord i. crucifixion, 
and probably indu ed him to ftate to the kimperor every circumiiance that 
th sttende ‘dour Saviour’s patlion and death. 
elie * From the dipotition and general conduét, alfo, of Pilate , we may in- 
i, ie that he would naturally have collected all the particulars relating to 
¥ 
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our Lord with accurac Y's and have tran{mitted them to Tiberius aii fi- 
Fi del.ty. 

| «Pilate was not devoid of humanity, or a fenfe of jufiice. Wrhilfi he 

followed the fuggeitions of his own mind, he exhibited towards our Sa- 

b | viour no {mall degree of casdour and mercy. He faw and felt, that every 
Th charge againfi C hrift was falfe or frivolous. Obferving our Saviour meek 
: and unoffending, yet cruelly tafulted by the multitude, he exclaimed: 
« Behold the man!”+ Mark his gentlenefs—pity his fuile:ings—believe 
him innocent, and releafe him iin unmerited eee mum! He firmly and 
repeatedly declared, that he ¢ found not fault’ in Jefus—* no, nor yet 
Hered faid he: and he ‘ wathed his hands before the multitude, {ay ing 
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Jam innocent of the blood of this jut perfon..* How far he might have 
been afected by the diirels of his wife,t who had tuffered many things 
jn a dream becaule of Christ, on the very d: ay of our Saviour’s trial, it is 
jmpoilible for us to determine. His own fe clings were fufliciently diftref- 
jing. Yet, with ail thele impre ‘lions in favour of Chrifl, no fooner did he 
hear the infinuation, that he was not Cyzlai’s friend, than, intimidated by 
the menaces of the multitude, he aed againit ‘his own convidtion, and 
de! vered Up Jeius to be cruciied. 

Thus, more than commonly interefied in the fate of our Saviour, he 
was furely not unconcerned im all that afterwards betell the fame ‘ juft 
Perlon” And, when conicious of having * thed the innocent blood,’ and 
more and more, as his conicience reproached him, ‘ impreft with the idea 
of Chriii’s immaculate character, he was informed that that Jefus whom he 
had crucified,’ was arilen from the dead, he mutt, one thould imagine, 
have been firuck (for the moment at leatt) by the image of our I cord’s a: 
vinity, and have lsecome almott a Chrifiian. 

« What, then, could be more natu tral, than, with thefe fentiments and 
feelings, to report the whole tranfaction to Ti iberius, and to fiale every 
particular of Chriii’s refurre@ion as well as crucifixion? 

« Of the crucifixion, Pilate would, from his official character, have fent 
notices to government, allicning his reafons for the execution of the cri- 
minal; but, from his various feelings, his prepoieilion in favour of Chrili, 
his remorfe of con.cience, and lis eagernels, probably, to make fome re- 
paration for fo cruel a murder, he would not have fiopped here. Pilate 
would have reprefented Chrit as the fad victim of ftate necellity ; have de- 
feribed the extraordinary purity of his life and converfation, have recurved 
to his miracles, and, cloting the narration with an account of his refur- 
rection, have ipoken of each {iy my ilincident, with grie! and terror. 

« Tn all the anguth of felfaceu fation, Judas Heariot went to the chief 
i ies, and confeded that he had betri iyed the innocent blood. But, by 
this acknowledgment of | as guilt, he had not jatisfied his mind. « He 

“ns and han; ve <d himfe ~ 

‘ Whe ther Pilaie were thus open, in the confeflion of his in iquity, we 
are not swe? but he, too, was the author of his own death. It is, inde ed, 
neomemneny ving that the betrayer and condemning judye of our war 
fhould have + erifhed, both, by luicide, 

« if. Ifwe have recourte to hitiory, we fhall be enabled, perhaps, to 
ju futy our fuppontions by no un atisfaclory proof, On a comparilon of a 
pallage in Tertullian with one in Juttin Martyr, it thould appear, that Pi- 
late vot only comn unicated the death and relurre tion oO} Chri, by an 
expres to Tiberius, but that he recorded both among the acts of his go- 
ve nment. 

« With refpect to the exprefs, Tertullian iniorms us: ¢ Ea omnia fuper 
Chrifto Pilatus et rpie jam pro fua cont — Chriftianus, Caelari tum Ti- 
lerio renunciavit.2” Apol.c. 21. And fuch was the effect-of this inte!li- 
gence on the mind of Tiberius, that the ie hiftorian fays: € Tiberius, 
ergo, cuyus t ‘Tmpore nomen Chrijtianum in feculum introivit, annunciatum 
{iki ex Syria Palatuna, que ve ritatem illus (Chrifit) Divinitatis revelarat, 





« * St. Matthew xxvil. 24. ¢ St. Matt. xxvil. 19.” 
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detulit ad Senatum cum pre rogativa fuffragii fui. c. 5.’ * Fufebius relates 
this ciicumitance, in his eccletiattical hifiory » (I. 2. c. 2.) on the authority 
of Tertullian, and relers it to the 22d year of Tiberius. Pilato de Chrit. 
tianorum dogimate ad Tiberium referente, Tiberius retulit ad Senatum. 
ut inter cxetera facra reciperetur.’ That Tertullian was well verted in the 
Roman hiliory, anda writer © ; Bi eat reputation, I need not remark: and 
he lived in the age fucceeding Chrifi, It i is meconceivable, therefore, that 
he could have aterted juch dbs as the above, in the tace of the Romany 
people, and the whole world, unle(s they had been fubfiantiated, beyond 
the ‘po! ibility of refutation, 

Thele were the very faéts, which induced him to embrace Chrifiian- 
ity Though Pilate’s exprefs (publithed, perhaps, in the ¢ Acta diun 
or the newipapers of Rome) were lott among the news of the day, and 
were never accellible to ‘Tertuliian; yet the circumitances of the Emperor's 
referring the quejiion to the fenate, ‘ whether Jelus C hriti of Judea thould 
be admitted into the nuinber of the Roman Divinities,’ is fo fingular and 
fo momentous, that no hifiortan of credit would have ventured to report it, 
unleis he had been fully atlured of its authority. If true, its publicity 
would have fupported the hiflorien in relating it.” If falie, ail Rome miuii 
have known it to be falie: and all Rome would have refented fo grots 
tabrication—luch a libel upon their gods. 

“ With regard to the provinces ul record, there can be no doubt but Pi- 
late kept a journal of the Jewih aflairs, in conformity to the euliom of the 
governors of provinces, who preferved on public tables the acts of their 
government, Among the acts of Pilate, was a memoir of our B'etied Sa- 
viour. ‘This memoir, according to Tertullian and Jutiin Martyr, Was UNI 
verially known. To this, the primitive C hriftians appealed in their dif 
putes with the Gentiles, as toa document of general notoriety, and un- 
doubted authoritv., It was thes,ethat Jutlin Martyr urged, himfelf, as an 
evir nee that Chritt w rought miracles, and particul: ily. that he railed the 


dead, in his Apology to the Roman Emperors: 6 Kas saure ott yopour, dvy cd 
poudcsy ae Tw om Toke Mazre by pveY Gxtar.—OTs O& TATA EMuUNTS, EM THY OTS 
Tote Mbavate yeoppay Axtay alles Dduveec Oe.’ Apol. 2 

If the acis of Pilate weie not genuine, the moti enlightened Chriftians 


appealed to a luppolititious reco rd, and dared their enemies to con radia 
what their enemies would have mitantly contradi¢ted ; and not only con- 
tradicted, but proved to be notorioully falfe, with every expre Rion of tri- 
umphant exulation. Yes! if the appeal were unfounde ‘d, the Roman em- 
perors would not have patied in filence fuch an infult as a refcrence to a 
ftate-paper, which never exilied, or was miireprefented, or ie 
Surely Ji ilien would have expored fuch an appeal to ridicule, if he ye 
not ferioutly punith ed, the appellant. But the appeal was pe fe 
all hands, to take its navarél courle—to confirm the faith of Chrifiians, to 
diffipate the doubts of halt-believers, and to filence the clamours of the 
prejudiced and obfiinate Pagan. 
“TI. The ads of Pilate, men, were genuine. And to the external 
evidences of Chrilitanity, Pilate has contributed his flare, by affording us 
no equivocal teftimony ‘of our Lo id’ s miracles and death and refurreéjion. 
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‘ Fuere genuma acta Pilati (fays the commentator on Fulebius) ad que 


prov smeeie primi Chrifiian. tanquam ad cestulima fide: monumenta.’ 
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It was to thele acts, prob ably, that Tacitus had an eye, when he told, that 
*Chritt, the founder of the Chrittian religion, lutle ed death in the re ign 
of Tiberius, under his procurator, Rieti s Pilate’ * It cems, at firti, a 
matter of furprize, that fo enlightened a mind, as that of Tacitus, was able 
to reft fatisfied with the 1 mere hifiorteal record of the death of Chnit. The 
event mufi, in his apprehention, have been fingular and ftriking: and the 
conduct of the firtt Chrifttians muli have been equally extraordivary. Yet 
he looke d with too much conte mpt on thete humble men, to pernut him 


toenquire ito their real ¢ vcumitances or do trines And, we thould re- 
member, that pagan philofophy was as adverte to the * name of Chiilt, as 
Jewiih igne race, ‘ Th » Jews required a tign, and the G.eeks fought 


alter wi.dom. 

The author has arranged his arguments with great per!picuity, and has 
adapted a fiyle admiiably fuited to his fubject. In thort, we icruple not 
to recommend this production as a valuable appe ndage lo every clerical 
and Chrijiian library. 


The - moval of Judgments a Call to Prai ise. A Tilanksgiving Sermon preached im 

e Pai ish Church of hig Aly vcombe, Bucks, On Tuesday i th e Isto june » ISO2, 

by the Rev. W. B. Williams, B.A. &svo. Pr. 24. Is. Hatchard. 
1802. ; 


WHEN, in the fecond page of this difcourfe, we met with the follow- 
ing ob‘ervation ;— Addretiing you on fo auipicious an ocealion, a mi- 
nute invel ‘ge ation of the text, or an elaborate difcutlion of the duties of 
the day would be to divert the flowing current of a nation’s joy into va- 
rious channels; which, however it might appear to extend the furlace, 
would suétract the depth,” we certainly tormed no very favourable opinion 





a —— —_—— a - 





« * T {hall quote, from this hiftorian, the whole paflage that relates to 
the Chrifiians. It 1s well known, that Nero was fafpected of having fet 
fre to Rome. The hilicrian, commenting on this circumitance, ny pro- 
ceeds: © Sed non ope hum: ina, non larg tionibas principis, zut Dedin pla- 
camentis, decedebat infamia, quin jullum incendium crederetur, Ergo 
abolendo rumori Nero fubdidit reos, et quactitiiimis peenis aflecit, quos 
per ‘egees “ibs os vulgus Chriltianos appellabat. Auctor nomtnis ejus 
Chrifius, “Piberio iz nperit inte, per procu atorem Pontium Pilatum fupplicis 
ath clus erat. R epretiaque in ouctiise exitiabilis fuperititio rurius erum- 

bat, non modo per Judaeum origivem eyus mali, fed per u bem eclam, 
uo cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda coniluunt, celebran turque. Iyi- 
ir, primo correpti a. fatebantur, deinde indicio corum mu-titud > mngens, 
aud permde in crimine ince ndii, quam odio humant generis conjuneti tunt. 
Kt p eseuntibes addita ludibria, ut ferarum tergis contect!, laniatu canum 
Interirent, aut crucibus aflixi, aut flammandt!, atque ubi delecivet dies, in 
ulum nocturni luminis, urerentur. Ho:tos fuos et ipectaculo Nero obtu- 
lerat, et Circenfe ludicrum edebat, habitu auige permistus plebi, vel 
circulo infitiens, Unde quam.juam adverius fontes et noviilima exempla 
Meritos, miferatio oriebatur, tamquam non uti itate publica ied mm faevitiam 
Uuius abfumerentur.’ Annal. lib. xv. b. 44. Vhat the Chiiftians deferved 
a very different character appears from Pliny’s famous Epatile to Trajan. 
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of the preacher’s talents. We were, however, agreeabl, 
fi.ding a rational fermon, with many judi lous and pertin 
On the fubject of the late war, bat on its dilerence from ail to: mer \ 
Mr. W. truely obferves, that, on the part of our enemics, it knew no 
Ji.nits--ettabliihed no nvits—redretied no Injuries: = preferred ho faith—fup. 
ported no government—feitled no de!cent—delerniuned no boundaries : it 
was a conte’ azainst all that had been hitherto adefeaded. It was not azainii 
ove but all government; it tended to fubvert every altar, to cruth every 
throne; to confound all order; invert allrule; leve! all diftinctions : and with 
the cry of freedom and equality, to menace the law by torce, and fu render 
property to plunder” But we cannot concur with him in his avlfertion 
*‘that the Alinighty has ‘abated their rive, atiuaged their malice, and con- 
founded their LR * On the contrary it appears to us, that then pric 
1s increaied, their malice has been fatiated, and their devices have fucceceded. 
Mr. W. app.ars, however, to entertain a yult fente of the danger to 
which we were expo'ed from our famtiar intercourile with France. He 
does right to “ rejoice with trouble,” and to caution his flock agamit the 
contamination of Gallic trendihip. “In our intercour'e with our new 
friends, as we have not sak under the depretlion of their frown, may we 
neve: be reduérd bs the fa cination of their smile. A Jand of levity and irre- 
Jigion is a “er of danger: it is enchanted ground: French principles are 
the tons of Amalek, with whom we mult wage war tor ever. And it will 
¢e vecially become us to be alike on our guard agaimit the potfon of thei 
c:eed, and the contagion of their conduct.” This is a true Chriitian caution, 


, 


”) I 


A Sermon preached before ihe Stantford Lodge of Odd Fellows, in the Parish ( 
of Ali Sz aints, Stamjord, on M HNuiayv the | bd, of J une 


"J 
5 ’ 

» 1802. By the Rev. 

Robert Lafeelles Carr. 4to. Pe. 48. Is.c6d. Drahard, Stamford; 

White, London. - 


FROM the 6th verle OF the 12th chanter of St. Luke, the preacher takes 
occation to expatiate on the “ perdcular interference of God in the afiairs 
oj the world,” and to I e the folly of thole who impute human events to 
fortune or chance. He then proves that the inh iinet of thoie realms are 
peculiarly indebted to the » Almighty for the benefits which they enjoy, and 
the dangers which they have e'caped; and he accordingly exhorts them to 
endeavour to deterve a continuance of the divine favour, by leading * lives 
of obedience to hm by whom they were betiowed.” , 

If our peace an id proiperity,” he adds, “ inffead of impretiing our 
minds with a due tenfe of gr atitude to the great author of good, ihould 
create mM us a vam confidence in our own fire ngth, and a confequent dil- 
regard to rel gion, mi vain then has peace been concluded, and in vain 
will the wieit plans of human policy be formed for healing the wounds 
which the war bas made; for uicte s will be every endeavour to promote 
the pro periiy of a people, if their manners be liccntious and corrupt :—to 
the wicked, favs Gop, there is no peace, and this holds good beth as to 
nations and indiv duals:—peace to {uch a nation is but a talle cal 
forerunner of a dreadful fioim, of a dettruction coming upon them una- 
wares,” May ths putt remark make a due impietlion, not merely an thole 


to whom it was unmediately addrcfled, but on the whole country. 
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for the restoration of Peace. By the Rev. John Garnett, A. M. Preben- 
dary of Wincheicer, Chaplain i Ordinary to his Maeity, and late Fel- 
low of VFriniiv College, Cambridye. 440. y. 532. Robbins, Wine 
chetier; Cadell and Davies, Londo: 


THIS its not only the belt lanksgiving fe mon which we have yet feen in 
print, but, on the prec nt oceation, one of the belli which we eve: recol- 
lect to have read, ona fimilarfubject. The language, lke the fentiments, 
is dignified and impretlive, and the brief retrofpective view of the war, its 
CauUes, its circumitances, its progrets, and its pore hable con equences, 1s 
drawn by the matterly hand of a true Christian philosopher and faint. 

« Whatever may have been ads ane: by modern theoritis,” lays this 
inte ‘Hige nt and able divin ne, * favour aiviiem of more extended utthity 
and eae rsa Pp rtriofism, MO IpPpol tion to ah it they call the prejudices of 
habit and education, tuch fyiiem is utterly impracticable, and mdved ine 
compatible with the nature of the haman mind: which will always recur 


t!) ie obi Cis ron. Wi Ihe nee il reccived 
1, 


with eayer fondnets to the review of 
its firtl inpreihons of pleafure and delight: and that le who neither loves 
his friend, lis father, nor hts country, be yond the meature which he may 
think necellary (or wueversca/ utility, will foon fink into a ftate of apathy iti 
capable of energy orexertion, ° 
That tender and peculiar regard, which every good man feels for the 
people among!t whom he was bred, and for the « Ountr) *in which he was 
porn, is ul pai ti: lity VV h; ch has been the fubyect ‘  praite with the wile and 
virtuous of eve ry aye and nation, and is fanctioned by the approbation of 
heaven.” 

However offenfive fuch language may be to the profeilors of the moden 
philolophy, it is peri: tly confitient to the ph lolophy of the Goel, Ade 
verting to the origin of the war, the preacher yulily remarks, Ghat “ if cir 
cumitances did occur which rendered it tapotib.e for this country to remain 
mactive contill ent! yY W! th national SCCMity; Ww Our vyove nment ind contiitue 


tion were as much endan sercd by) the gwudrous attacks of emtcacies from 


: . ‘s ' : : . 

within, as our potiellious yaar allies DV ¢ ym VIOLeNCe trom without, the 
° y* } ’ ° 

NECESSITY became Eada fee ELGG Rea my cannet di P} FOVCG, ner adoes 


Christianity condemn the voice of bin who calls upon his Couatrymen to 


protect with thor twords, their government, theit property, their religion, 
and their laws.” 

In contratting the tencderne!s and humanity now difplaved towards pil- 
foners of war with “ae rivour and crucity es ercifed over them in ancient 
times, which he ily adduces as a firong preof of “the “uperiovity of the 
Chriftian difpent dee over the weak!y founded morality of the heathen 


” 4 - } ‘ 6c 4 A ,° 
world,” he remarks, that it was “the practice of the moii poliihed and 


civilized nations of antiquity, to sell them for HIT » £0 CONdemMA them 60 the 
; » oO rm: ; mips TF. ; ee ’ 1} 1 
PLIES * mC [his Was preciery the pra tie Cha ‘ rved i) ' tot L\PAK TEI lth 
ltaly, when he told his Autran prifoners /o, slaves to the Spaniards, to 
avo kin the mines mW South America!te 
Po tie emigiants, ane Cl pi cially Cine emit ant CICT RY, Mr. G. pays a 
handiome tribute of jpuctiee, After oblervii y igat, by the clatter led ta thas 
. . " j 
country they were regarded with a jealous eye; he fays: 


on —_ ee - 





* Such a man will not prai'ea peace éecawse it is glorious tor the enemies of 
his country. Note, forthe Hon. C. J. kox. Kev. 
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« By every friend of iocial order, by every fincere believer in the doc. 
trines and san ‘tions of Chriiti: inity, by all who had exerciled themfelves iy 
the moral and re'igious know ledge of right and WHONE. they were conlidered 
as a ict of oppreiled and unfortunate exiles, who had brought with them a 
confiderale portion of the genius, the probity, the piety of their country, 
and who had made a con{cientious facrifice of every thing upon earth, to 
the integrity of their political and religious principles. 

“ To thofe whole peculiar fortune it was to fuffer for the religion they 
profe 'ed, and to prefer indigence and banishment to the ‘enunciation of 

rinciples in which they had been educated, and to which they were bound 
“ the mott facred of all obligations, I feel it in fome meaiure incumbent 
on me, tn the htuation in which | now tiand, more particularly to advert; 
both in juliice to their g genevai characte, as having been milreprelented by 
well-meant but merely misjudging zeal, and to the liberal and benignant 
fpirit of tho.e to who ¢ lot it teil to foothe, by the gentle offices of Chris 
tian ¢ sompatiion, the various evils of helplets and unoiten ding poverty. 

‘if we cortider the nature of the ir religion and the merit anuexed fo 
the making of converts, it wil not appear extraordinary that amongti fo 
contiderable a pumber of its minifiers, A few ‘olitary Iniiance s thould occur 
of injudicious and intewpeiate zal; —but for the gent 
emigrant ¢ ergy; their peaceab le and inoflentive demeanour, primitive 
fim): icity of manners, meek and unatiected piety, patient acquieicence 
under their misfortunes, and grateful acknowledgement of whatever was 
done for their relief, Tcan appeal to thofe who had the beit 


} 


eval character of the 


t opportuniti CS 
of information ;—to the roecolle@iion of all w/o sear me; whale humane at- 
tention to that pait of thofe unfortunate exiles, who retided in this place, 
bears at once the ftrongett teiiimony to the and 
to that f} pirit of truly Cnriftian tQeration by were 
influenced.” 

We concur in opinion with Mr. G. 
Parliament, and the reafonable and tat epid exertions of our Government, 
may, under Providence, be alcribed whatever of ftrength and folidity the 
civil and religious eflablihments of Lurope at preient retain, “The barrie 
thus railed and fupported agaitt the overwhelming torrent of thofe pri in- 
ciples, the folly and madnels of which have at length been felt and und 
ftood in the ve ry country that gave them birth, has tecured to the civilize od 
world the poile lion of s foc ial or de) and Mil 1/10, al et a ee ay Nay, it is 
haps to chis very cau e that even France hertelf is indebted for her deliver- 
ance from anarc shy and devatiation, and for whatever tec urity and hap DI- 
nefs .e may derive from that form of government into whjch the has at 
prefent entered—whofe merit mufi ultimately be appreciated by the reicem- 
blance it may bear to that ‘vfiiem, which the might once have a ma ypted and 
fortified under the limited authority of a Nati: (aye, and of a LAWFUL) 
“monarch; guiltiels ofthe murder ofa humane and virtuous “tied reign, the 
de «lation of her provinces, and the deliruction of near three millions of her 
inhabitants, who have perithed on the {caffold and in the field.” 

\mong the advantages which we have derived from the war, in refpceé 
ef our future jecurity, Mr. G. reckons our deliverance “ trom the —— 
of pernicious coun els and miichievous {pec ulations. Fortunately for us, 
the delufions with regard to the views and conduct of France are “paft and 
goue; the eyes of thoie who fancied they faw, in the desiructions of that 
country, the tiruggles of an inlulted and degraded people to re! sigs 
infolence 


conduet, 
bene. actors 
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infolence and defpotifm thofe rights, which no human infiitation can deft oy 
or alienate, have lo ny jince been opene ‘dd. Her conduct towards the un- 
nappy tiates which tubmuitted to her fratern foaiton, Whole governments {he 
fubverted, whole property the pillaged, and who‘e fubjects the unpritone “cd, 
operated more effectually towards the extermination of what were called 
r. ach principles , in this c uuntry, than the vigila mice of the magiiiracy, or 
the reafonings ol the well-dilpole lL. The hard ieft advocates of jopular 
gn vernment fhrunk with {hame and cont ufion from the atrocities committed 
by her chan pions, and the triumph of returning k ry al ity and patniollim was 
universal and c oui! theat.” 

Here, we fear, the preacher is too fanguine in his expectations, and, had 
he witnelied the fcene which dtigraced the metropolis, during the late 
election for Middleféx, he would have acknowledved this truth, that Jacoe 
dins can neither be fubdued by reason, wor Convinced by evtertence. 

He judicioutlly forbears to examine the merits of the peac +, and quits 
fhat fubject for the more important eaquiry “ how we may belt dilcharge 
our reipective obligations to ourfelves, our country, and our heaveoly 
father.” Hec oncludes with an obfervation, in peciet unilon with the 


“Wy 
, 


+ iste 


whole tenour of lis difcourfe. “ A truly good Corifttian is not only a good 
friend, a good husband, and a good father, but a good fubject and a good 
patriat; an Jhe will ins artably exercife bimfelf in the practice of thole vir- 
tues which contitute the ttrength and lecurity of {tates;—induliry, 
temperance, probity, fortitude, and patriotifim. 

it were well for the country, if the fentiments, the principles, and the 


precepts, fo ably inculcated by this preacher, were generally circulated, 


and as generally adopted. 


7 


Livee Short Discourses on Faith in the Gospel, the Manner of Christ's Teaching, and 


Future Rettbution. Pr. 38. Gd. Johnion. 


THESE difcourles bear the names of Orr, Leland, and Bourn. The firft 
oppoles ‘ the abtur rdity of thofe notions, whic h fome perions are difpoted 
to entertain, as if faith was nothing gy but a confident reliance Upon our Sa- 
viour Jefus Chriit’s haviog fulfilled ‘the law of God in our fte ad, and theres 
by fupplied us with an § Mi puted righteoutnets,’ fo as to make it unnecef- 
fury for us to have any real rl chteouine:! sin ourlelves?’ the fecond briefly 
details and inculcates the Ie leading infiruction of our Saviour: and the third 
holds forth the doctrine of future retribution, that God wrll ma: dre all men ace 
cording to their works. Their timplicity and peripicuity render them fit vehi- 


(te rt® P| . 
cles for conveving initruction to the ignorant. 
- Ww 
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ee ae 
The Duties of Electors; with Answers to Reviewers. By the Author of the 
se Impolicy ot returning Bankers to Parliament.” Svo. Pp. ?4. Gd. 
Jordan, 1802. 
HE author’s idea of an cleétor’s duty may be knewn by the following 
JL admonition. “ Give no man your vote who will net pledge himielf 


to propofe, or fee propofed, in the firit fethon after the elect.ou, and pro- 
lek ute 
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fecute to effect, as foon as may be, an i: yquiry into the nat ure, ext 
tendenc y, of accommodation paper in the United BR ihgdons 

All bank notes are included under this def cription of paper, whic! 
tells us “ creates new money out of nothing 5” but here be » begs the 
tion, and by ailuming a falfe fact, railes a fandy fabric which the 
breath of truth muft infiantly level with the ground. He fays “ Great 
of bank paper was created, and is now circulating on maa r, not on 
perty depoiit ted and received, and confequently there can be no pros 
to pay it with.” As we here underfiand him to a'lade to Bank of | 
Notes, we refer him to the Report of a Commitice of the Houle « 
mons, on the jolvency of the Bank, which, if we mifiake not, will 
diately convince him of his error. We can ea ily conceive, th at 
created circulation (whether of coin or of paper) may augment the pi 
ey but we cannot perceive why “ to pay the intere?t of this cu 
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ation” (Bank-notes, by the bye, bear no intere Mt) “new taxes mult be 
and are levied.” To us this re aloning ris not intelligible. He complains of 
our review of his former pamph let, as well as of the aceount of the ta 
tract in the Monthly Review. Weean alure hin, howeser, that we 

no claim to papal imfallibity, as he would infinuate; be 

cheerlully fubmit the cate to the decilien of that tribunal 

very properly appealed. 


A Letter, addresied to the ITon. Charles dames Fax, in consequence 
the House of ciate on the Character of the late most nobl 
Bedford. The Second Edition. Vowhich ave addet, Obser: 
preached in the Pavssh Church of Woh wen, March it, 1iov? 
the Interment of the late Duke of Bedford, by Foonund € 


, 


+33 


Y 


Rector of * Goa. iby Marz L0G: d, Leic stershis ’, @ild Pit 
— 7 . 
Pe.57. Rivin igtons. 


WE briefly noticed this valuable little tra +t 
and happy are we to find that ats rapid cis 
euthor an opportunity for exten ling his aniuady 
tion which had not vet fallen into our hands: and 
portunity of laving before our readers {ome exce rpts, vs 
room, we were before obliged to omit. lui the trong 
nant loyalty he thus rep roves the de ‘graded ( hampron ‘>t 
heo/? Je, 

« It is impollible to doubt that the affemb'y, of whole mdualgence you 
had {o remarkable a proof, was plunged into allonthinent, when it heard 
you itate the political characterittics of the noble Juke to be a dred 
avistocratical demeanour, combined with a more than common lean 
rivhts and liberties of the pcofle of England. Without attempting 
this apparent contradiciion, (which to thofe who are acquainted with the 

eal nature of what is often called patriotifm, would not be attended with 
much dificulty )—without attempting to reconcile this Aigh aud aristocratical 
d-meanour, with that felf-abafement, which in another part of your {peech, 
you attrbute to your fate friend—TI will venture to atlume, what tadecd, 
muti be inferred from your ftanding forth as the eulogiit of the noble Duke, 


that his Grace’s leaning towards the ri; ghts and liberties of tie people of 
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* See Anti-JAcobin Review, vol. xi. p. 205. 
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England, was of the fame kind as *Aat by which yourfelf and the other 
members of your party are diftinguifhed., If fo, it muft be admitted, that 
his inclination partook rather of a dias towards the modern rights aad iver 
ties of France, than of a /eaning towards the ancient rights and liberties of 
England. ‘There are, however, fome perions, who, atter being aitonihed 
at the “ more than common leaning” which marked his polities in the early 
tiages of the French Revolution, have been difpofed (aithough he has never 
made any public recantation), to give him credit for the wondertul fagacity, 
to difcover that fuch a leaning might endanger his own rank and fortune, 
—and for the conderful honetty to endeavour, on slat account, to recover 
afirm and erect’ poitu ce on the political tiage. And though the very latett 
art of his Grace’s Parliamentary conduct convinces me, that whatever 
efforts he may hi Ive made to correct his perverfe and tortuous bent, were 
detiitute of fuece!s, vet I fhould have been dilpoled to hope, that fince the 
moment when he honoured Thomas Paine, * Thomas Hardy, and John 
Thelwall, with his patronage, his domeiiic p: ities, at leaft, had taken a 
more favourable ¢an, if you had not in a mott forcible manner, invoked the 
approbation of the Houie to his steadiness of frincijile—to his frmness and cone 
sistency of character, \ really lament, Sir, that his Grace’s memory thould 
futier fo much from the incautious zeal of his advocate; and that he fhould 
be thus branded with the infamy of having been, to his latt momenis, a 
conafient, perievering, and practical admirer of that ttupendous monument 
—not as was once fiated, of human wisdom and integr a, ty as experience 
has demonfirated, of /ellish malice and atrocity—the French Revolution. 
But for fuch teflimony, it might foon have been forgotten by a very large 
portion « of mankind, that he died a member of the Whig Club, whole 
ftanding toait is the jacobinical fentiment—the Soveretgnty of the Peofle. 
Nay, but for fuch teltimony he might have appeared to be actuated b 
confiderations of private friendthip, rather than of political attachment, 
when he bequeathed a legacy, not only to yourlelf, but alfo to a gentleman 
who, as we are told by Mr. Burke, was fent by you, Sir, ‘ as your repre- 
fentative, and with your cypher, to St. Peteriburgh, there to fruftrate the 
: jects for which the Minitter from the Crown was authorized to treat ;’ 
nd who, as the fame writer afferts, ‘ fucceeded in this his defign, and did 
a a tually fruitrate the King’s Minifter, in fome of the objects of his negoci- 
ation ;’—a proceeding which, according to Mr. Burke, did not amount, in- 
deed, to ‘ abfolute high treafon,’ (though on that point fome have thought 
differently) but to ‘a high treafonable mifdemeanour.’ 
This representative of Mr. Fox has juft been chofen one of the representa- 
‘© * Thomas Paine in his Rights of Man had aflerted, that ‘ All heredi- 
tary Government is in its nature tyranny,’ that ‘the Bill of Rights was 
more properly a Bill of Wrongs and Infults,’ that ‘ the Crown lignities a 
nominal office of a million fierling a year, the bufinels of which confifts in 
receiv ing the money ;’ that ‘ the farce of Monarchy and Arifiocracy in all 
countries is following that of Chivalry,’ &c. 8c. &c. When the avowed 
publisher of fuch fentiments was received with open arms at Bedford Houle, 
lurely the owner of that houle difplaved more of a democratical turn, and 
of a ji icobin twilt, than of a * leaning towards the rights and liberties of the 
people of Eng’ land” And his diftinguifhing quality (which was fiated as 
* the marked feature of hus character’ ) ‘ the dove of utility,’ muh have been of 
a very fingular cat.’ 
NO. L. VOL. X14, Ee tives 
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tives of the people, in the new parl,ament, where, no doubt, his efforts wil 
be as actively and as beneficially exerted and divected as they were at Sty 
Peterburgh. Another ¢git in the late Duke’s character is here introduced 
with equal propriet 

“« Having been Jed by you to touch upon the political character of the 
deceaied Duke, of which your detec ription is calculated to produce a falle 
impreilion, 1 muit requett your indu'gence a moment longer, while I pro- 

i¢ a quefiion intimately connected with this fubject, and fuggetted by a 

act of univerfal notocicty: by what leaning or bias was his Grace impelled, 
in the year 1797, to part tag ur to injure (I was going to fay defraud) the 
revenue of his country, by making a falle return of the articles for which he 
was liable to be rated to the Alletied Taxes? You mutt remember, Sir, 
that in the above year his Grace was furcharged for no fewer than twenty- 
five fervants and feventeen horfes, which he had omitted to enter in his 
return to the Collector of the Atle led taxes. Again(t this lurcharge he ap- 

ealed to the Commithoners, who, if the ‘y faw reafon, had the power to 
relieve him from the penalty; but who, after a fall inveitigation, nay, 
after a patient hearing of his Grace in perfon, felt themfelves bound to 
confirm the furcharge. It was indeed urged, on the part ot his Grace, that 
twenty-one of the twenly- -five fervants whom he had omitted to return, 
were of the defeription of helpers, who, as they did not wear a livery, and 
were engayed by the week, were not liable to the duty. But the Com- 
miflioners were of opinion, that as luch fervants were {pecially named in the 
act of Parliament, no one who peruled the act could doubt their liability to 
the tax. Befides, however, the twenty-one helpers, there were one potti= 
lion, one porter, one gardener, and one game- keeper, omitted i in the re- 
turn, to the firft of whom, particularly, none of the circumflances urged 
with regard to the helpers could be fuppofed to apply, and all of whom 
were clearly within the very letter of the act of Parliament. But if a 
doubt could be fuppoled to exifi with regard to any of the fervants, what 
can be faid re{pecting the feventeen hories, which he had neglecied te 
return? Could it be fuppoted neceilary for them to wear a livery, or to be 
engaged by the weck, in order to fubject their owner to the tax? The 
truth is, that his Grace ttands convicted of a mean and bate attempt to 
evade his due proportion of the burdens of his couniry, and thereby to 
make thote burdens iall, with accumulated weight, upon his fe llow-tubjects.” 

No {pecch, publication, or act, of Mr. Fox, can excite furprize in any 
one who has watched him, with tolerable attention, through the courfe ot 
his polit-c al life; but that a clergyman, a /ignitary of the church of England, 
fhould fo far forget his duty and his fiation, as to proliitute the pulpit to 
the bafe parpote of flattering a man who had lived and died, as the object 
of Mr. Cartwright’s adulation had, is a fact which, we confefs, excites 
in our mind the grealelt afionithment, and the tirongefi indignation. Our 
author’s remarks on this extraordinary production occupy nearly as m: any 
pages as his letter to Mr. Fox. And they are written with equal {pirit, 
and interiperfed with remarks equally pious, forcible, and pertinent, as 
our readers will perceive from the following extracts. 

«“ Tt appears that the Houfe of Commons is not the only place, where 
the character of the late Duke of Bedford has been holden up to the won- 
der and admiration of the public. Strange as it may feem, the pulpit has 
been profiituted to the fame purpofe ; clergymen are faid to have pretumed, 
4n this manner, to offer their facrilegious “homage to rank and fortune, he 
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the more immediate pretence of their Divine Malier—in the very temples 
qniccrated to hisservice. Ina fermon wh eh was preached by the Rev. 
Elmand Cartwright, im the parth church at Woittarn, on the Sunday attee 
the interment of the noble Duke (Who e death was calculated to makea 
more lively impcellion in that neighbourhood, than in any other part of 
the kin; gdom), ¢ ne Character of this Nobleinap was extolled in terms of the 
higheit commendation, and with a fu ler enumeration of his various quas 
lities, thay can be found in the printed ipeech of Mr. Fox. Phe auchence 
were told of lis abilities aad integrity—or his ite ady and uniform friendihip 
tg the liberties of his country, and of his temrerate—yet determined o/ 0/4 from 
sition to every attempt to hitringe them | (bt tu Bree? As ita Chriiuan 
Daine who thus gives his fanction to pol tical principles, which are at direct 
variance with the Golpel : ) Vhey were tuithes reminded of the purity of the 
Duke’s characier, and the energy of his miund—they were informed, “thy jugh 
in this inftance the puipi was “made the vehicle of a dec'aration wh.ch the 
preacher himtelt could not believe, that his Giace, if he had sived, would 
foon have been tmvited to take the lead in the adm niuiration of publig 
affairs! They were ally ailured that in his private, as in his public conduet, 
his Grace's ruling motive was to do good-—-that the predominant pathon of 
his foul was to benefit mankind—that tn the government of his temper he 
was without an equal—that no man thowgnt more modeitly of htmicliethat, 
in thort, “ the memory of his virtues” w Mt ‘long continue ;’—that “ when 
all the vain trappings of mortality” thali be f wgotten or mouldering in 
the duit, theic flowers of imperiihable | ele will fill turvive and biols 
fom on his grave ;”—and that though there were “many parts” in bis 
© character, which thole only can atpire to imitate who wak in the fame 
exalte: | {phere of lociety as he did,” yet there are none “ who may not 
profit by his example”—none, however humble their tiation, who may not 
« drink deeply of inftruétion trom she dlameless current of his life.” 
“tn this minute {pecification of the virtues of the noble Duke, not one 
word is to be found about R« liyrion. Notwithitanding the fac.edne’s of 
the place, and the jo'emnily of the occation, this only foundation of true 
virtue is entirely unnoticed in the de cription of a life, from the blameless 
curren? OF which, it is publicl; ly declared, that every one, however humble 
his maid nay drink deepl yof instruction, What is the real import of tucha 
declaration, except that Religion is not efci itial to human excellence? that 
it is not at all necetlary to Coulutute periection of character? but that withe 
Gut it a man may be a proper object of boundlels applauie, and of univer+ 
fal invitation? It is impothble for the preacher to deny that this is the hterak 
meaning, the obvious eflect of his eulogium on the late Duke. A move 
horrible profanation of the holy p lace where this leflon was incucated, can 
fearcely be conceived. A doctiine more Wajurious to foctety cannot be pror 
Diulgated. Inthe parith where «his doctrine was delivered, it was mil= 
chievous ina peculiar degree. Vhe mbabrtants of that parith had a per- 
fonal Knowle d; ye of the decealed Duke. The y knew that he had never 
jomed with thom in public worthip-—they knew that he had pafied bis Sab- 
baths, like his other days, in wordly occupations and amu'ements—that 
he had even been the means of preventing many others from keeping that 
day Joly.* Until this fermon was delivered, much as they might re pect 
him 
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him for his amiable qualities, for his liberality and munificence, which cer- 
tainly were entitled to their refpeét, till they muft have felt that all was 
not right for want of Re'i igon. They could not, when he was at Woburn, 
have heard the bell ringing for church, without {ome mifgivings in their 
minds on account of his conftant neglect of the fummons. But when they 
were told from the pulpit, as in effect they were, that all this was imma- 
terial—that public worfhip was a matter of ind fference—that Religion was 
not nece!lary to conititute a perfect character—if any thing could make 
them, during the remainder of their lives, practical Atheilis, fuch a fermon 
mui have that effect. 

“ The publication of this fermon is a grofs aggravation of its criminality, 
Was it not enongh to preach irreligion to the. parithioners of Woburn? 
Mutt the profane “le! lon be circulated throughout the kingdom, by means of 
the prefs? Muli this too be done at a time when the interetts of Religion 
are evidently and rapidly declining, and when vice and immorality are 
hourly gaining ground? When an indifference, approac hing to apathy, is 
generally diiplayed, with regard both to the #xe interefis of this life, and 
the infinitely more import int concerns of the next? At fucha time, parti- 
cularly, for a minifier of religion to extol, as a laudable example, a cha- 
racter in which a total neglect of Religious duties, and an uniform habit of 
violating the Sabbath, were notoriouily con{picuous qualities, was an in- 
fiance, not only of the grotielt impiety, but of the bafeit treachery to that 
Being, to whole fervice fuch a minilter, whatever a Jacobin apotiate may 
think, had, by the awful folemnities of ordination, devoted himlelf to the 
end of his life.’ 

The Jacobin apoftate alluded to is the Reverend John Horne Tooke, 
Esquire, who will do well to read with attention the following note ; not 
that it will convey any ney wformation to his mind, but becau‘e it may 
prossibly lead him to re flect, and reflection, it may be hoped, at his time of 
hfe, will lead to repentance, 

‘© That apoliate prieft, John Horne Tooke, unwilling to lofe any ope. 
portunity of bringing the Religion, of which he 1s a minitier, into con- 
tempt, endeavours, in an advertilement which he lately addrefled to the 
electors of Weliminiier, and which in a few lines contains a libel on the 
Church, the Parliament, and the King, to render the ceremony of Oidia- 
tion _ridic ulous, by terming it “ lomething | myfiertous, miraculous, and 
supernatural,” which ‘ was operated upon” hin “ nearly half a centur 
ago in this Proteflant country, and which has deprived” him, “ at the clote 
of” his “ life, of the common rights of a man and a citizen.” The ex- 
treme wickedne!s of this altempt to deprive the Religion of the country of 
refpect, and the milchief which fuch an atte mpt, if fucce!sful, mutt pro- 
duce, are too obvious to need any comment. But the grofs tophiliry which 
is here impioufly employed, by one of the mott fagacious minds ever 
formed by the bounty of Providence, and the mala fides with which the 
talents of that mind are exerted, to deceive thofe which are lefs inielli- 
gent, onght not to pats without objervation, The effect of Ordination, in 
conferring the facred character, is ttated by this reverend gentleman to 
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have deprived him of the rights of a man and a citizen, becaufe, forfooth, 
a principle is applied to this cafe, which operates in fo many others, and 
which cannot but operate frequently, in the multifarious relations of civi- 
lized fociety ; viz. that one character mult {ometimes be incompatib'e with 
another. The exiftence of fuch a principle originates in the nature of 
things, which mu‘t neceffarily and frequently’ produce an incompatibility 
between the dutics that are refpectively annexed to different fituations. 
And it is dificult to conceive a cafe in which that incompatibility is more 
apparent, than in the two charac ters of aC] lergyinan and a member of the 
Houle of Commons ; fince it is glaringly impotible for one man to perform 
the duties of both. Mr. Tooke may, perhaps, fay, that he has no clerical 
duties to perform, and that therefore he is at full liberty to attend to par- 
liamentary dutics. But a man cannot, even in argument, take advantage 
of hisown wrong. That this divine bas no clerteal duties to perform, is 
his own fault. Lt is owing to a dejertion of his poit—to a breach of his 
engagements—to a violation of the contract which he entered into when he 
received Holy Orders. He dares not deny that, at /at time, he contidered 
the character which he then afiumed to be mdeliole; he knew that it was 
univerfally fo contidered in the Church of which he became a Minitier ; 
confequeatly, he mu‘i be taken to have devoted himiclf, during life, to its 
faced funétions. His apottacy can by no means ab ‘olve him from his 
engagement, or fet him at liberty to take upon him a new character income 
patible with that which he then aflumed. To pretend that, under fuch 
circumfiances, he is deprived of the rights of a man and a citizen, becaule 
he is not eligible to a feat in the Hou ¢ of Commons, is the grotle{i of ab- 
furdities. What numbers are incl! igibc, froma variety of caufes, to fuch 
a feat—nay, how many are deftitute even of the chiracter of clectors—who 
entertain no doubt of their poilefling thofe rights? Lut luch topics, howe 
ever ablurdly introduced, are not broug! it forward without defi ign. They 
are brought forward without detigu. [They are inte nied pargere voces in 
vuleum ambiguas—vt rather, to featter firebsands, for the deitruction of the 
Chure h and of the State, of which this revercnud j wobin is fo unworthy a 
member.” 

The conclading reflections relate to the too preva'ent practice of violate 
ing the Sabbath-day; en which the author's arguments are to cogent that, 
though they may be eluded, they cannot be overthrown. 

The infatiable votaries of pleafure,” he truly obferves, “ who feem tu 
dread nothing fo much as tolitude and re lection, and whe cannot, fora 
fingle day, truli themfelves out of the intoxicating iound of dilipation, 
have, at length, attained to fo complete an ind.tlerence tor the Sabbath, 
that their Sunday, as well as their weekly parties, are now regularly an- 
nounced in the regifters of fathion.” For this thamceleis praéiice we ae 
chiefly indebted to the abominable protligacy of our daily papers; one of 
which, in pai ticular, has done more, by exbibitin gu regular regilier of 
fathionab'e folly and vice, by deltroy ing all the privacy of domettic inter 
courle, and by ‘annihilating the moft amiable characteritiies of the female 
character; to vitiate the talte, and corrupt the ino als of the a age, Aban all 
the other Bee “tious produc tions of this licentious aye! 

We cannot cifmifs this tract without earueitly recommending it to the 
ferious perufal of every one who deems the religious and moral principles 


of the community worthy ot prelery ation. 
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POETRY. 





Select Translations from the Works of Homer and Horace: with Oviginal Poems, 
By Guibert Fhomp on, M.D. il2mo. Pp. 163. 3s. Gd. buss HSO2. 


DR. Thompion tays:—* It was my intention, in offering = little 
voluve for the perula, ol “i publc, to have Tlwdirated foine pacages both 
of tue tran ations f on the works ot Homer and Horace, ana of” my own 

poems, wih notes; and L cannot but .ament that this has been fo long de- 
levee: for now the infirmities of ceventy five years, tuperadded to a cun- 
fittudien naturally not of the moit actir e, jecm to have contpired ayainit 
the execution of this plan.” 

Weal.o regret the nou-completion of our autho ’s inte: tions : for, though 
we think but little of his poe: ry, we cnterlaln a more favourable opinicn of 
hiscriticim. In thefe selected t-an!ations, the ‘enie ts generally well | re- 
fe.ved; but we do not contider thm to be at ali .aperor, if oqual, toa 
literal proe tran‘lation, as they eshibit neither ‘pirit, elegance, nor ha.- 
mony. Dy. T.’s dlank verse is blonk indeed. Of his origina poems, We Cah 
fea cely awa da more favourable judgine nt; but, that our readers mnaty 
form fome opinion of their own, we sha | p.elcnt them with, what we cun- 
ceive to be, the bei piece in the vo.ume. 


Canticles, Caf. il. Ve iG, £4, t, #3, paraphrased, 
“ ?Twas my beloved {pake: that welcome voice 
Did rapture tu my lienmng ear convey, ° 


Such was th’ Inviting ound; my fair arife, 
My only fare are, and come away. 


“ Fled is the sialbio scod; the {forms are patt; 
Come then to teats of mo ence and Joy, 

Where, nor untiael, cams nor chilling blait, 
Nor lear, nor ¢ Aion thall our peace annoy. 


“ Come where the (pring, trans rming winter’s [cene, 
A youth of beauty o’er the .egion pours ; 

The fields are ve ted witha wing green, 
With vines the huls, tae va lies augh with flow’rs. 


¢ The harmless birds, on the f eth verdant {pray, 
Break forth in ceateleis tongs of joy and jove ; 

Bright beams the wintry clouds have chas’d away 5 
Sunihine aud mutic cheer the lovciome yrove 


“ The turtle tunes his note of joft detire; 
Let us, in poely’s diyiner airs, 

Afift the concert of the woodland choir, 
And teel a pathon unreproved as theirs, 


“ See, fair, for thy return the bending bouglis 
Bluth with ripe fruit, or clad in rich attire 
Of blooms thick, and fair as winter inows ; 
Thofe court the talte, and thete glad hopes in{pire. 


# Leave crowds and noie; nor let the pomp of tiate, 


Vain shades of blils, thy fancy entertain, 
While 
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While I, with love's impatience, fiili await 
Thy graceiul footiteps o’er the flow’ry plain. 


« There happy hours, to pleature now fo kind, 

soon pals, and Sharon's roly feents decoy : 
Arife, fly twifter than the nimble hind; 

Prevent the wings of time, arile antl come away. 








EDUCATION, 





Astronomical and Gee srrafhical Lessons: being an Introduction to the Use of the 
Globes ; with a variety of Problems and E vamples : : for the use of Schools. By 
anes Leveit, Malier of an Acade ny, Cou.chelter. Small l2mo. 


Pe. 96. Badcock. 


HE « Advertifement” prefixed to this little volume at once exhibits its 

contents and forms a review thereof: 

The following leilons were drawn up by the author, for the ufe of his 
ad trom a conviction of the advantages which retuit fom c ommilting to 
memory the leading principles of farence. Thev have no prete nition to 
originality of thought, or novelty of expreflion; fimplicity and a familiar 
method is [are] all “they ‘lay clam to. It cannot, therefore, be expected 
they fhould manileii auiny de pth of learning; efpecially, when it is acknow- 
le “ged they were written for ve ry young perions, and not adepls, in {ci- 
ence. They are, indeed, noth ng more than a firing of necevary defini- 
tions, which, if in any inflance they appear vague, a judicious tutor will 

take occafion to en large upon according to the Capacities of his pupils, 
The problems and examples are feleéted as the moti uletul, and are, for 
common purpoles, all that feem necetlary ; but if the p pil has time and 
inclination, others. more abfirute and ditheult may be piven at pleatu c. 

We have only to add, that if, in fome few mitances, a mare timple ; and 
definite mode ot exprethon had been adopted, the general utility ot the 
book would have been increaied. 


Worlds Displayed: for the Benefit of Young People; by a familiar [Tistory of some 
of their Inhabitants. Second Ladition, Pe. 120. Campbell, Edinburgh, 
1800. 3 


WE have ever fiood among tholfe who with to fee facred things kept 
facred ; and, coniequently, cannot approve the eflorts of an author whe 
exhibits the Holy Bible as an ative agent, holding converiation, and writ- 
ing its own hillory, or rather the hiit ory of the different polleilors through 
whole hands it has pated, Such things always wear a flip pant afpect, 
generate unhallow ed fancies, and are quite uncongen al with that revercne ° 
tial awe with which true piety ever attends to the jubline mylenes of re. 
ligion, 

The fcene of the firft part of this performance lics in heaven=-that of 
the fecond in hell; and the whole confilis of fictitious or parabolieal bifte- 
ries and dialogues; which, though they dilplay nothnng particula ly Fepres 
henfible, poiicis nothing to recommend them to public notice. 


Le 4 Juvenile 
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Juvenile ——— or, The Holidays: a Drama, in Three Acts. To which 


ts 
subjoined, TI Arrogant Boy: a Dramatic After-Picce, in Verse. Intended 
Sor the Representation of Children. Pe. 80. 2s. Hatchard, 1802, 


To the morality of this piece nothing can potlibly be objecied: the dan- 
gerous tendency of that factitious fenfibility imbibed by youthful females in 
the indi‘criminate perufal of novels and romances, which frequently induces 
the commencement of hafty and improper friend:hips, under the notion of 
congeniality, fympathy, &c. is judicioully pointed out and reprehended, 
as are alfo the juvenile vices of extravagance and gaming, in both {fexes. 

We, however, would rather recommend thele dramatic effulions to be 
read than to be represented on the stage; for we are fo antiquated in our ideas 
as to be incapable of perceiving the utility of inftructing children in the fub- 
lime art of pla, -ucting. 


Vhe Parents’ Friend; or, Extracts from the principal Works on Education, frem the 
Lime of Montaigne to the present Day. Methodixed and arranged, with Ob- 
servations and Notes, by the Edtior. 2Vol. 8vo. 14s. Johnion. 1802. 


IN an advertifement prefixed to this work, parents are earne(ily defired 
not to fuffer it to fail into the hands of children. The caution is indeed 
neceilary, fo: it contains a great deal of very objectionable matter. But, 
why, then, publith it?) The danger to be apprehended from the perver- 
fion of mind which it may occafion in youth greatly overbalances the utility 
which parents may derive from the perulal of fome portions of it. 
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MISCELLANIES, 








A Letter addressed to Rowland Burdon, Esq. M. P. om the present state of the Car- 
vying Part of the Coal Trade. With Tables of several of the Dutres en Coals 
received by the Corjioration of the City of London. By Nathaniel Atcheton, 
F. A.S. 8vo. 12s, 6d. Richardions. 1302. 


MR. Atchefon, very reafonably, withes that the Corporation of London, 
which is faid to derive an immenfe fum annually from the Orphans’ Duty, 
fhould inform the fhip-owners who pay it, in what manner and for what 

‘purpofes it is applied. He endeavours to perfuade the Houle of Commons 
to pafs a vote, that the Chamberlain of the City thould produce the account. 
We can fee no oceafion why this account thould not be produced without 
any fuch vote ; it is furely the duty of the Corporation to give fatisfactory 
Reet on the fubjeét to every perion interctied in receiving it. It 
Mr. A. be correé in his fiatement, the Coal Trade is now a /osiny trade; 
but it will be a difficult matter to periuade the public, that any body of 
men would persevere in a trade which muft, ultimately, end in their rum! 


Provincial Coins and Tokens, issued from the Year 1787 to the Year i801. Ene 
graved by Charles Pye, Birmingham. #o. 55 Plates, Pp, 20. 
Seely. 1802. | 


WE can fee no neceffity for befiowing fo much pains on objects of fo 
Jittle importance. Thefe “ Provincial Coins” were the creatures of con- 
yenience, partial and confined in their operations, and neither worthy of 

cinploying 
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_ employing the burine of the engraver, nor of gaining admiffion into the ca- 
binets of the curious. 


Coty of a Correspondence between the | a lon. the Lords Commissioners of the Ad~ 
miralty, the Right Hon. Ea LS. b incent, K. B. the Right Hon. Earl Spencer, 
K. G. and F ice Ai'miral Sz) prt Orde, Bart. SvoO. Os. Gd. Fauider. 
1802 


WE cannot but lament the appearance of this publication, as we think 
it will only tend to prolong a dilpute between perions of the higheit re- 
fpectability, which it mutt be the wilh of every trend to both parties lo fee 
brought to a fpeedy termination. The ground of ditpute is of a /ofessional 
nature, on which, ‘of coure, we are not competent to decide. We have 
completed our duty therefore in announc! ny the tract to the public. 


A Treatise on Brewing ; wherein is exhibited the whole Process of Brewing the 
various Sorts of Malt Liquors; w: th prac tical exam - on each Sfecies : toges 
ther wiih ihe Manner yo Using the lhermometer aud Saccharometer, rendered 
easy to any capacity, in brewing London Porter, aes Stout, Amber, Hock, 
London Ale, Windsor Ale, Table Beer, 2c. By Alexander Morice, Com- 
mon Brewer. 8vo. 103.Gd. Symonds. "1802. 


THE author has here fully difclofed “« the Secrets of his Prifon Houfe,” 
and, as far as we can judge, has given 2 faithful account of all the various 
and manifold ingredients which enter into the compofition of the different 
articles fupplied by the London brewers to the public. Of thee ingredi- 
ents, however, Mr. M. only admits ove to be hurtful; viz. the Coculus lu 
dicus, or Indian Berry, which is known to be a noxious narcotic. What 
his brethren will fay to him, for thus revealin g their fecrets, we know not, 
but to all tho’e who with for information on the 1ubject of browin ig, he has 
fupplied an ufeful anda copious fund. fe has allo prefixed a.hil ory of the 
London Brewery, which muti be intereiting to every deleription of :eaders. 


The Life of Toussaint L’ Ouvertine, Chief of the French Rebels in St. Domingo. Te 
which are added, Interesting Notes respecting several Persons wio have acted 


dist inguished Parts in St. Do Midi ne @. SVO. 7%. 6d. Symonds. 1502 


THE object of this publication is to juliify the French Government for 
their conduct in re{pect of Youlfaint and his followers. That lirong mea- 
fures are ever the moti wife for the fup premon of rebellion we are not dif- 
poled to deny; indeed we only lament that Lewis XVI, had not recourfe 
to fuch meatfures, in the year 1789, mm which eafe the “ Cortican Adven- 
turer” would full have remamed in that fiate of ob!curity to which he was 
dettined by his birth and his circumtiances. But what right Buonaparté 
can have to call this fangumary chief a rede/, who never fwore, who never 
owed allegiance to Aim, remains to b ¢ ©) ‘plained. For our part we have 
ever regarded the civil war in St. Domingo as a flruggle between contend- 
ing banditti. The moit powertul bas, of courie, fubdued the moft weak ; 
the Conful has triumphed, aud the Black Chief is condemned to death, or 
to lafting imprijonment. 


Practical Remarks, and Precedents of Pra ceedings in Parliament ; —— the 
Standing Orders of both Icuses, to the I Lind of the Year \SO13 relative to the 
a/; Al ing for, and passing ag, Bills for inclosing or draining Lads making Turn- 
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pike Roads, Navigations, Aqueducts ; 5 building Bridges ; for the more easy ye 
covery of small Debts; Paving, Se. Tors ; confirming ov probngin ty the term 
of Letters Patent; obtaming Divorces ; and Bills called Lstate Bills 2 with ax 
Introductory Chapter, cont aining Practical Directions for sel ting Prrvate Bills 
in general ; and with occasional references to Acts of Parliament, adjudged 
Cases, §S¢e. By Charles Thomas Ellis, of the Inner ‘Temple. 

Pr. 266. Brooke and Rider. 1802. 


OVO, 


OF the general nature of the work before us, which is chiefly defiyned 
for profetiional men, our readers mutt already be futficiently apprifed by 
their perufal of its title page. 

The plan adopted in the execution of this defign,” fays Mr. Ellis, * i 
to divide the whole into chapters, one of wh: ch ts ‘alligned to each bill 
and every chapter, where it is nece!! ary, is fubdivided into dittinet heads: 
and the tlanding orders of either houle, that have been made from time 
to time, to the clole of the year Is ol, are methodically placed in that 
chapter, under the different heads to which they are immediate ‘ly app! Ca- 
ble; anda collection of precedents in general ule, are fyiiematica! ily ar- 
ranged in an Appendix.” 

In the preparation of this work no pains feem to have been fpared, and 
we donbt not that it will experience an encouragement proportionate to 
ats utility, and to the meritorious induliry of its author, 


A Method of making Abridgmenis; or, easy and certain Rules for analysing Au- 
hors. Divided into tae par ts; the first, containing Preliminary E xplanaty ons 
and the Riles tor making Abridgments; the second, the Apphcaiions of those 
Rules to various §. lections from the best Auiiors. by the Abbe Gaultier. 


4to. Pe. 230. 11. Is. Kimtley and Bremney. SOT, 


THUS ts a curious and amufing litthe work; of which we cannot do 
better than to permit the author to {peak himielf. The following is the 
account which he gives in his Preface of the means by which he arrived 
at the discovery, as he calls it, of his plan. — 

«“ Whilft he was coutriving how to fix the attention of children on the 
analyfis of each principal part of a fenterce, he found, afier a few tria's, 
that to paint im different colours the leveral parts of the fentences, accord- 
ing to his general divifion of Grammar, would be a uleful, and even at 
amuting exercife.* 

“ He therefore direéted them to put, Ht, The nominative case, 
or the fubje&, in deep blue; and its MoprFications, viz. the adjectives 
which are joined to the nominative, or expretiions which fupply the place 





+ — 
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“ * Being convinced that Grammar is the key of the fciences; that, if 
well explained, i acculioms young people tor aton clearly, and Rives 
them all the advantages of a good logic, fuited io their age; the author's 
principal aim was to render that fcience as interefling as pollible, and even 
amufing to Children. He therefore endeavoured, by means of his games, 
(to ule the expreflion of the lultrious Locke) to coxex ‘them inte that knowledge. 
In a genealogical tree, he prefented to their view the relations of words 
to each other ; ; by means of a few games, he enabled their parents to ex- 
ercife them in the compen tion of fentences ; and by a few more, to in- 
ftruct them in the mode of decompotition,” , 
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of the adjectives, in Jight #lue.—2dly, The vern, er the attribute, in dech 
re: i; and the obti que Care's Be vemed by the verb. in 2: Lt tedaemd ly, ‘The 
MODIFICATIONS Of VERBS, Or the werds which Get omine thew iiyriifi- 
cation, as adverbs, adve. bial exprethous, or tome corjuncuions, in yellow, 
(V ide the ipecimen ot Analytis, by pan iced jentences, page yt.) , 

« What commonly itn ik children firs. in theate pamtee tables, was, to 
fee how differen tly leveral fentences, thou ol oO) the fame l@nyth, WCC CO- 
loured. “They often faid, with puerile fmplicity, aot one tentence, by 
being differe nitly coloured, became as diflerent fiom auother fentcnce, as 
one stuf is ditferent from another. 

“ But to this infantive retlexion fueceecded others more ufeful and inte- 
relling. By often comparing thee painted fentences, the children, as 
well as the author, wee naturall, led to mak > the following oble: vations: 

“ if, That, Lenbever different might be the colouring of the ‘entences, 
yet there was always to be found in every one of them a@ nominative, ora 
fubject, and a verd, or attribute; that ts, a word colou.ed in decp blue, and 
another in deep red.—2dy, that ifeither of thofe words, viz. the sadyect or 
attribute, was tujpreied, the e was no kind of (enfe in the whoe fentence. 
Lalily, That if ‘the e two words were jomed together, they always pro- 
duc ed fome good and right ‘ente. 

This made them ce wre perceive that the suspyeecr and the arrrie 
BUTE were primary and necenary parts of the fentence, and, as it were, 
the lupport of it. 

On the other hand, they ob‘erved that all the remaining parts of the 
fentence, viz. thole pamted in /ght colours, or in yellow, were not prinary 
parts, like the lubject and the attribute, but fecond ry. kor, It, fome of 
them were wanting in bet molt clear and complete entences.- —2adly, Other rs 
might be fuppreiiec d fometimes iHhout charging the fente of the tentence 
—sily, No one of them could ever by itelf iorm a comple te fente. 

°° In the above oblervations, the author nad already betore him all that 
was requilite for the diicovery of this method ot ‘abridgment, but he did 
not then perceive it. Some farther retloxions were yet wanting, which 
om alter occurred to hin. 

* He ob.e.ved, and the children alfo, that in every fentence which they 
had avalyied by means of colours (and they had a reat many then before 
them), there was never to be found more than two or _ general MoDI- 
FICA TIONS, belides the suBjECT and the arrarBpuTe; and confequent- 
lv that in the molt diffu'e jcntence, and one that raved I, even by itiell, a 
long pa.agraph, there never coul { be difcove.ed by the ahalytis more than 
four or five dutunct ideas, 

« Tt was this latt conclufion alone that led the author to conceive the 
firft plan of abridgments. For, fince it was no longer a segs that 
eve iF sentence ov parag» ph, « of % vhatever length it mip Mt be, Wes Com fee sed of but 


few ideas, it was ealy for hin to fe e, that t) thove ideas could be Seal sed, 


and comprised in very short expressions, the re uli vould be an abrid igiment of all the 
thoughts contared i” the sentence or ft may ajtl. 

“ He then directed ali bis endeavours to find out by what mecns this 
compression Could be etiected, and toon dicovered thofe means in his former 
works for chidren. fle cbterved that the fame rules which he had laid 
down to dittingutth and analyte the adjectives, oblique cases, and adverbs of a 
lentence, arial be equ lly uleful as the me ins of compre ing fentences. 


« For, Li, Whatever was in /ight d/ue, vit, the modifcasions of the subject, 
(us 
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(as expreffing but a quality ofa perfon or thing) might be very often ren. 
dered by a fimple aajyecrive. 

“¢ 2diy, Whatever was in light red, viz. the oblique cases, completi ing the 
fignification of the atirtbute, at a quefiion was put concerning it, by the 
words w/onm ? what ? of “avhom ? of what ? &c.) might be ve ry eaiily replaced 
by a fingle noun. 

‘ $div, Whatever was in yellow, (if a quefiion was put relpediing it by 
iis words 2 when? where? how ? how much? why? by what means? surely? in 
what case?) might be very nearly reduced toa tingle adverb, or an adver- 
bial expretiion. 

He then began to fee cle a ly the whole method of making abric dg- 
ments; and, by way of hy othe is, fixed theie three gener al rules, viz. lit, 
ANALYZE THE PARAGK - npn Compxess it.—3dly, Wirn its 
COMPRESSED PARTS MAKE THE ABRIDGMENY.” 

If the curiolity of the reader be excited by the above, we refer him to 
the book itielf: it certainly contains feleciions from the beti authors; aud 
proofs of the Abbe Gaultier’s tkill in analy fis. 


The Life of Hannah More; with a crttical Review of her Writings. By the Rev. 
Sir Archibald Mac Sarcaim, Bart. 8vo. Pr. 216. Hurilt. 1802. 


‘ HANNAT, daughter of Jacob More and Mary his wife, was born 
at a Fith-Ponds, in the pariih of Stapleton, in the county of Grlocelier, 
and baptized 17th Feb. 1744, as appears by the regiiier of that parith. 
Her father, who had previoully been a domeiiic in the fervice of Norborne 
Berkeley, Etq. of Stoke-Houfe, Gloc efterthire, and had married his tellow- 
fervant, Hannah’s mother, was, by his matter’s intereit, appointed teacher 
of the charity-fchool at the Fith-Ponds, with a {&! ary of 25/, a year, for 
the infiru@tion of twenty poor boys and ten gi:ls, where all bis own chil- 
dren, five daughte rs_ fill living, and one fon finee dead, were born, and 
received their education, At an early age Hannah fhewed fome figns of 
genius and _ application, havi g more than the fex’s ufual {hare of 
curlofity to fpur her on. Whatever books came within her reach the 
fhewed an eagernels to pernfe, and of thofe ihe thought valuable in cata- 
logues the made a lift and endeavoured to procure them. Nothing, how- 
ever, was obferved very remarkable about her, excepting a keen, pene 
trating look, an ambition to fhine in fome com panies, by making a parad le 
of her reading, and a watchtul tac iturnity mn others That degree of pru- 
dence alhed to cunning, which has tince fo much dittin, guithed her, began 

early to characterize her mind; and the feemed rather formed for, and te- 
clined to, amore defultory lile than that fhe had Ied_ the laft thirtv years. 

‘ About the age of fifteen the began to dabb‘e in poet ry, and fome or- 
hails verfes on the 14th of February were her tirti etlays. 

* Now all nature feemed in love, 
* And birds had drawn their Valeutine.’ 

« Hannah was a brunette rather than black: bat her eves were deeply 
black, keen, peneirating, and perpetual y Wandering and rolling, as if 
eager to feize on and com; srekend the minds and perons of all pretent. 
From valentines the advanced to longs, and thaugl (he had no vowe was 
ambitious to be thonght a finger. What boarding {chool education, if any, 
fhe had, I have not been able to learn; but trom her father’s cortracied 
ciscumfances, that probably was mt a long time, She was, however, indul- 
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trious, and contrived to learn fome French anda little Latin. In fort, 
Mis H. More, by her laudable {matte ring in every ftudy, was now {poken 

of in her own neighbourh od as an accomplith ied young lady who knew 
every thing. 

« Their father now removed to Stoney-Hill, Briftol, where he ftill car- 
ried on the bulinels of a {chool, and his girls opened a day tchool in Tri- 
nity-lireet. Here our herome be ‘gan, on account of her black rolling eyes, 
and her little pieces of poctry, to be noticed; and by the produce ot a fub- 
fcription, among the charitable people of the wealthy city of Briftol, on 
which occafion Dr. Stonehoute was, [ believe, very ufeful, the ‘y were enas 
bled to open a boarding {fchool for young la: lies in Park-tireet. 

“ In this iaieoring fituation of their affairs, the five fitters, according 
to their feveral abilities, contributed to the gener al intere(t ; one affaniing 
the title of GOVERN! 3S, Mode rated the Fee ‘ral conce rm, one marketed é 
one egenmn d the refeciory part, and the others, with proper matiers, 
taught th young ladies the uiual routine ot b varding {chool education. 
The kitvelial mutiphed in a few years; and tome fmall publication of 
minor am ‘try tende d to advertifea the fchool, Lrke moti young women, 
the Mitfes More, and parucularty Mails Hannah, were much addi@ed to 
attendance at the theatre; and their {cholars often accompanied them.” 

« She had, it 1s fad, more than one offer of matiimony. A genideman 
on the {tare made her propolals, which were liiened to tor 4 confid eratle 
time; but his aay decamping, r, on his dep arture with them, a fea captain 
next eee d hhimate if Dur ¥ the failor’ s vilits, and whiic his ve lel was 
preparing for her voyage, a man of good fortune made his appearance, 
and being drefled in a red coat, always entn: wing of the female heart, every 
attention was paid him, and love obtained an ealv victory: but after a long 
and tedious courtfhip, whether owing to her violence of temper, or to 
what caufe, I have not been able to diicover, it ended ina feparation. I 
have, however, heard many anecdotes not worth relating. It was at this 
tine too, fhe met with an advantageous bargain, by purch fing an an 
nuity of 200), a year for her Lie, at a very easy rate. 

Our readers will ceafily conceive that we have not made thefe extras 
with anv view to depres mate Mrs. More, in the eves of the public. The 
fame obfervations which luggelted themfelves (o our minds on the unputed 
low extraction of Mr, Bere will equally apply to that of Mrs, More. They 
may both conlole themfelves with the re fle Chi n— ’ 

ht Genus, ef proavos, et que non fecimus ipfi, 

Vix ca nolira voco;— 
and they may both congr atulate (hemfelves on I) laving, by their own per- 
fonal exertions and merits, ratle cd themielves to a hiyher fitnatien in life 
than that in which, by ther birth, they feemed dettined to move. It is 
only when an individual, who has fo ratfed himielf) di plays arrogance and 
pride in his conduct : pre umes (o reproach others with the want of an 
adventitious qaah fication of which he ts even detitule him 1 det te 
becomes fairly open to cenfure, and that reproach, addie ed to him, is 


jufiice. “Phere is anit _— ian at the i A of the ker pera, aph of the 
paliage we have quote d, which equires exp anation; and too author is 
hiy! ifs cenfarable for his omnitli ntogve it. We ‘halloct, however. fune 
ply his defect, though we could; s—but, puvtice cmands the remark thouyta 


we differ, from. the baby, on the tabjeet oo that wana, that there was 
nothing in any of the cucumianees AUending ine Lauacuon, ia the imail- 
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eft degree injarions to her reputation, The annuity was voluntarily giver 
for a breach of promi‘e of marniag?, and, no doubt, a larger remuneration 
might have been obtained fiom the verdict of a jury, iM an action on the 
calc. Such loole imputations dig ace the biog apher. 

The author proceeds to criticise the works of M.s. More, volume by vo- 
lume, but furely never was a man lefs quaified for the office of a critic, 
Not only ts his own ftyle inharmonious and incorrect, and his judgment 
woefully defective; but his book abounds with the mott palpable viola- 
tions of grammar;—his ignorance on fome of the fubjects on which he 
{peaks with decifion is moii grofs; in his abufe of Mrs. More, with very 
few exceptions, he is neither contiltent, decent, nor juli; bis regard for 
truth is not al.vays con{picuous; and his principles, relygious and political, 
are moft unfound. Had we not learned from dimse/f that he was an ecelee 
stastic (p. 142) we thould have deemed the atiertion a libel on the church. 
Thetfe are heavy charges, but, ere we lay down the pen, we truit we 
fhall convince the public of their juitice. 

His fevereit ceniures are pointed againft thofe productions of Mrs. More 

for which the deerves the greatelt credit; and for which the has received 
the greateft, and, in our cliimation, the bet deferved, commendations. 
Though compelled to acknowledge that her “ J r/age Poditics” had a ten- 
dency to turn the popular mind from a di‘pofition to “ riot and rebellion,” 
and was therefore becoming “ a dutiful fubject,” yet does he not tcruple 
to add that it contains “ fo much nonienfe or real ignorance, that I cannot 
avoid faying it difguftingly des throughout.” We thall foon fee who ses 
molt. ‘ That the was paid there can be no doubt.” Lie the frst. ‘* No 
hireling, to render the war popular (and the child unborn may rue the 
day it became fo) could be more venal, or lefs refpect truth or decency.” 
Lie the second. “ Cheiltianity and philofophy owe ber no obligation, the 
has profited hittle from boil - and in H. More’s Vittace Porites, they 
are equally unamiabloe” © Lie te third. “ If the had any regard for buman 
happiueis, or her own reputation, for érush or intelligence, the would, in- 
ftead of introducing it into her works, have disowned the piece.” — Lie the 
fourth. Here, too, we tind this fublime critic and con{cientious clergyman 
ferioully exhorung the lady to thew her regard for truth hy telling a lie, that 
is, by difowning a book winch the had aGually written!!! Admirable mo- 
nilor! But his dies croud fo fall upon us, that the tatk of exwneration be- 
comes tov dihcult to peritt in, we thall therefore henceforth give them 
Cx masse. 

After Uberally and charitably obferving that the lady’s knowledge of the 
meaning of liberality and charity reuders “ her pervertion of faci and tiu- 
dious deliberate falhood, the more lamentable,” he proceeds to abufe her 
for her pre:umption in {peaking all of republicanifm, to which he afcribes 
as many magical virtucs as Katterteho ertt afcribed to his Black Cat, and 
in language tomewhat jimilar. He then labours, and not unluccefsiully, 
to imitate ihe jacobinical jargon of Thelwall and Pain. 

« But the war-whoop of party mult be fung; the dogs of war muft be 
Jet loofe; France was a fine tubject of partition, a {pac.ous theatre for the 
ambitious, an unmente tource of endle!s plunder for the rapacious foldier: 
war is an mexhauilible mine for the voracious contractor, who ts to be 
enriched by the ratn of millions, to be made happy by the mileries of 
mankind, and ter the hordes of the p:ofligate and needy, ready at all times 
to engage in any caufe where exilts the profpect of tattening on ee 
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and revelling 1 in blood, rifing on their country’s ruins and FZ. More, mutt 
aliv, for a mite, found her hoarfe miniferial rattle, thew herlelfa woman 
of contracted philofophy, of religion without ch; arity, ot piety without 
mercy, Of knowledge without diicrimination, by joining in the oh and 
vociferate, with Amazonian git Hark! forward! Out come ‘ Tommy 
Buil’s advice to Johnny Balls’ Vall age Politics, and other trath, of a more 
fatally inebriating quality than the gin of which the complains; and Jack 
Anvil, and oy Hod, and millions more, are infatuated and deluded to 


join in the chace, and continue in the delirious attempt of teaching others 


how toarrange their dometiic affairs and cook their victuals, what they 
fall eat and drink tor nine long years, till after having had their own heads 
and their neighbours’ broken, avd {pent more money than they will be ever 
abic to pay, when they return from the bs ublic-houfe, and find that the orp 
MANSION, the counttilution, inflead of bei ‘ing improved m their ablence, 
has greatly at Vajidated by their diffipation and neglect. How much more 
am. ible and becoming | her profeition of chritit wine. and more characteritiic 
of temale feeling; bow much would humanity now owe to her, fuppoling 
her to have intluence, if fhe had exerted herfelfin favour of peace, and 
againit the thedding of human blood! Bat ber innate difpotition and her 
venality, led her to fanguinary deeds, and whenever the heard of a battle, 
— of retiring to fhe | tears over the miferies which pride, ambition, and 

yultice, were betaging on the human race, and praying that the whole 
vin might be re-cherit vanized, and the kingdome of the world become 
kingdoms of Chritt, the brought her pun h ina ¢ lordly di ‘fh,’ and Ike the 
esedec ated and unbaptized companion of an Indian chief, boatiing of her 
numbe- of tc alps, the rejoiced over the havoc, and tang! int the people to 
thirit for more! This is well known. Not fuch the coudea ol the brave 
ne virtuous, the true Chiiliian. 

‘ In this manner a revolution become neceilary by ages of tyranny, ef- 
fe ied without a drop of bloodihed, by promifing immediate happineis net 
only to twenty-four iailltons of Frenchmen, but probably to all the nations 
of the earth, became an object of envy and hatred to the furrounding ne- 
tions; individuals, therefore, con{pire ayainit it, and cru‘ades ave under- 
taken to deieat its efiabliflunent, and heaven and earth are moved, and 
the pens and the tongues of the venal employed to blacken and dilyrace 
the very name of liber ty; infomuch, that 1 was protane and criminal, even 
ti England, to pronounce the word; and the people of that nation are me- 
ftigate- «dtu imailacre one another. All thefe crimes are charged to liberty ; 
and to thee H. M. gave her voice. No man abhors moe than 1 do the 
French enormities, 

Phat this eriticiim may not be confidered as malicious, let the reader 
only Jook ut the anlwer fhe makes her Jack Anvil give to Tom Hed’s quet- 
tion of * What doit thou take French liverty tobe?’ and the feven follow 


Ing interrogatories, and then, giving the devil his due, let him judge and 
pronounce whether fhe be a temporizing venal creature. Let him read 
alio the anfwer to the ~~ n, § Doft thou then believe they are as cruel 
fome folks pretend?’ And let him de termine whether fhe be hypecrite, 
Chrijuan, har or what, Has ihe not i “ d for joy when the heard of the 
laughter of thoufands on beth fides? All this is in direé Oppolition to 


the principles of Chrithanity, of which fae makes fo much profetiion.” 
We carnot here refrain from ablerving that the author’s extreme anxiety 
to prevent his readers from drawing fuch inferences from his declarations 
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and arguments as every man mui naturally be difpo‘ed to draw from them, 
only ferves to ftrengthen the fufpicion that he is fully aware of their nature 
and tendeney. Thus, after his eulogy on republicanifm, he fays, very 
unnec eflarily, “the writer of this is a fincere and firenuous friend to the 


mixed form of g government efiablithed in Britain;”—-and, after his yrols 
mifreprefentation of the caufes and efleéct of the F rench revolution, which 
exhibits the mo{t confummate ignorance, he aflerts. “ No man ahhors 


’ 


more than I do the French enormitics.” To thefe affertions we can only 
fay, Credat Judaus. Our readers will eatily decide to whom « pervertion 
of fact and ftudious and deliberate falhhood” are fairly imputable. They 
will alfo have perceived in the extracts al lready made, by the words printe “d 
in Italics, that our author is perfectly ignorant of the plaineht rules of gram- 
mar; and therefore (independently of his other defects ) very ill qualified 
for acritic. But before we proceed to juftify cur cenfure of him, on other 


cints, we will clofe our grammatical account with him. “ All the men of 


‘tters of the age, efpec ially thole of whom she had any acq Be ati » SC. pr 
14.— The facred dramas, or holy Bible plays, is, ‘L think, a burle’ que on 
religion.” p- °25,—* There is no plot, and the Jahozrs going about to intro- 
duce a fentiment.”—* There ts a preparation for the cata! ‘irophe, pee it" 
(the cataiirophe) ‘ eda ars off like an approac hing fit of Ineczing which 
tantalizerh and never exoncrates the brain, but dies away; at laft 7 (Qu, 
the catastrophe or the jit of INCCZING ?) comes lo leebly that we come away dil- 
gufted.” p. 41.— without the leatt courage or candour to come torward 
before that public co be iriended her, and oa which the has fo long and 
Shame fully impoted.” p. 48.—* H. More ts not yet but half a saint.” p. 67. 
— To allthis I cordially agree, if education is not to be had otherwi ile, 
which if they do not, mult be the p cople’ s fault, or that of their rulers.” p. 69. 

—<« Oh! whe will the day arrive, when reasop fhall be the characteriliic 
attributes of all men.” p. 110.—There fpake the sure {pirit of Thomas 
Pain.—*“ | would have all men and women taught to read and write, and 
every thing elie thet cau reach at.” p. 140,—** There ts contained the mott 
perfect fytiem of ethics, the pure (i legiflation, the moft rational mduction 
of natura! religion, an exemplification . the w ays of God with man, and 
the words of eternal lite revealed.” p. 158.—Ohe! jam fatis. We could 
eafily twell this lit o! grammi itical owl but there a are already enough 
of them for our purpoie. 

Spite ofevety effort to difguile or conceal the real fentiments of his 
mind, the author’s predilection for France and French principles betrays 
itfelf in almoit every page of his book in which any reference 1s made to 
thofe topics. His ranting declamation mgesnfi all war, generally, and 
againii the late war, particularly, he would fatn have imputed to the pue 
rity of his religious principles; and every infulated patiage of fcripiure, 
in which the word /eace happens to be introduced, is, accordingly, brought 
forward, in fupport of his petitions. He feems, however, totally to have 
forgotten, in nis 8 mat criminating anathemata, that wars, which he always 
afcribes to the wickedness of _spipeage its (except that which was begun 
by the Irench which he calls a war of liberty) exitted under the Jewiih 
theocra: y, and were even tome time s undertaken by the ex prets command 
of the Deity himielf. It is not very excufable in a Cler wyman to have over- 
looked this cireumilance. We {hail now extract fome few pafiages, m 


roof of our ailertions on this point. In the critique on the “ Hittory of 


fr. Fantom,” we find the following obiervations: 
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« Every excellence is to be met with in the charaQer of Trueman, and 
almolt every vice in that of Fantom the philofopher. Philofopher here, 
is amifnomer; and every effort is made, in the true bloody {pirit, and in 
the {pirit of the time when (he wrote that execrable performance (a per- 
formance calculated to continue thofe meatures pretended to be the fa va- 
tion of the country; but in. reality, as all wife men ftore/aw, its ruin) to 
allift in deluying the world with blood, by rende ing philofuphy, which in 
fpite of all that can be faid to the contrary, has done as much to civiliz: 
mankind as christianity rse/f, dilfreputable, and in its flead, to fupevinducs 
an age of darknels and fuperitition; to renew fcenes fimilar to thofe in 
France, not indeed in the name of philofophy and rights of man, or of wo- 
man, but in the “ name of the Lord,” the “grand {cheme,” the “ puce 
gofpel.” The fame fpirit, in the fame infuciate heart, would foon light 
the faggot in Smithfield, had not the {pirit of gevaine philofophy cnlightened 
this land, and law protected the eilabliihment, and a legal toleration thel- 


tered thofe who inzenuoully divent from the church. In this ptece, there 


is more art and (ubtlety than can be feen with haifan eve. tis an effort 
to refiore the reign of fuperitition and fanaticifm, m the room of that liberal 
and tolerant fyitem now eftablithed, by puritanizing the church, and dii- 
countenanemg every member of an ingenious and inquifitive turn of mind; 
firit to ruin their reputation, and then to eject them.” 

« She, at lait, vets Fantom’s man fervant hanged, and b!ames the 
French philofophy for it; as if executions had not been more frequent in 
England before and fince the French revolution, in the proportion of two 
toone, than in France, though the population of France be more than 
twice that of England. But the venal hireling was paid for it. And what 
have we got by the war? Three hundred million more debt, the blood of 
two or three hundred thoufand thed, and an itland or two in India; and a 
military republic eftablithed and acknowledged in the heart of urope.” 

The allertion re{pecting the number of executions im England and 
France, exhibits a woetul tnfiance either of confummate ignorance or of 
determined profligacy. The true ftate of the cale, which we thall explain 
im few words, would have completely overturned the author’s favourite 
pofition: it is certainly true, that 4cfore the French revolution, there were 
fewer executions in France than in England; and two caufes were gene- 
rally f{uppoted, by thofe molt competent to form a correct judgment on the 
fubjeét, to have produced this effect; viz. aurtcular confession, and the ex- 
treme severity of the penal laws in France. But that there have been more 
executions in England than in France sinc. the French rewlution, is an afler- 
tion fo prepofteroutly falfe, that ’tis not ealy to conceive how any man 
could have the affurance to advance it. The faét is, that after the triumph 
of French philofophy, in the fubverfion of the throne and the altar, exe- 
citions were multiplied in France to a degree that mocks the feeble powers 
of calculation; and even fince the eftablifhment of Buonaparte’s “mild and 
equitable yovernment” when that philofophy has affumed a lefs fanguinary 
alpect, more executions have taken place in the virtuous Republic of 
France, than in the united empire of Great Britain during the Tatt twenty 
years. In reviewing “ the Valle) of Tears” this decided enemy of puri- 
tanifm adopts the puritanical cant refpecting the s/ave trade. 

“ The Necro Stave Tape is here introduced; and great praife is 
befiowed on the minority on that guestion iM the Houle of Commons, and their 
determined perleverance, in renewing their appligations and exertions for 
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attaining theirend. No mention, however, is made of white, olive, or 
copper-coloured flaves; nor any approbation expreiled of that French Coy- 
venation, which, as by one acclamation, decreed the whole race free. 
Notwithtianding all the horrors which accompanied a period of the revolu- 
tion, philanthropy almoii tempts me to fay, I hope not indife rectly, now 
we have a peace, that one godlike act in ‘the eye of juftice, remunerates, 
and will remunerate them for their loties and fufferings, and that the con- 
duct of that ailembly of atheilis, as Hannah and many others in this coun- 
try, called them, does, in that reipect, difgrace that of our Britith chriitlaz 
fenate. Upon thete, and fuch queitions, Wim. Pitt knew that it was fafe 
to vote for their emancipation, becaule the dealers in black men were POWs 
erful in the honie, and that he thould tee himfelf agreeably leit in a mino- 
rity, and by that manceuvre pre erve his popularity, and, on that fubject 
the good opinion of both pi arties.” 

The “ godlike act,” as it is here called, of that Pandemonium, ye lepe “d 
the National Convention, was part of their general fyitem for promoting a 


general revolution, and for, philosophically “fetting tire to the tour coraers ' 


of Europe.” 

Of * Lom White the Posthey’s History” we are told; 

« It was written m the time of the late dearth, one of the caufes of 
which was the wrath of God for our wickednefs, in being io much addicted 
to wars. The while loaf, rice milk, rice pudding, are particularly noticed 
to difplay the author’s {hill in cooking ; but ihe betrays a total ignorance of 
that art, whatever fhe may be in that of ‘ fecret acc ulations’ and calumny. 
In confirmation of this remark, fee her receipt, p- 275, vol. 5. to ¢ dine well 
eight men for seven-pence.” ‘Take half a pound of rice, two ounces of fugar, 
aud boil in two guarts of {kim milk! This would not be too much for one 
man. “Pits is what her love of war and nen-deicriptilm would reduce the 
labouring ; people to! 

we p to her godly garret afier feven, 
There fiarve Th" pray, for that’s the way to heaven.” 

On this fapient remark we thall only ob: ‘erve, that none but fuch a fio- 
mach as can digeit the copious dole of |: acobiniim adminifiered in this book, 
couk I _potlibl) y receive the mefs here aiierted not to be “ too much for one 
hab, 

Mrs. More having, in her obfervations on the religion of the fafhion: ible 
" aa moti jultly remarked, that “ the (trong and generous bias of univer- 
(al toleration, noble as the prin op le itfelfis, has engendered a dangerous 
notion that all ercor is innocent,” and that, in confequence, it has become 
atathion “to lower, or to generalize, the moft diftinguifhing peculiarities 
ot the Chniitian religion ;” this member of the estadlished church takes occa- 
dion to animadvert on the paiiage in the following firains, after telling her 
that fhe is no true Chriitian ;— 

“ Toleration is the {pirit ‘of chrittianity. He who loves not his brother, 

eannot love God. All men, of all nations, are equally dear to him, of 
whatever complexion. Had the eternal happinets of men depen ded on 
allent to a cre d, or the kno tae ‘eofa fyliem, his jufiice v vould have 
tau ght them that fyfiem, and propo‘ed the creed. Where there is no law, 
there is no tranigre Hon 5 3 yet, ac cording to her doctrine, all who do not 
believe ‘ peculiaritie > which the -y never heard of, are to be excluded from 
ialvation, What the * peculiaritics’ are to which the alludes, Iam ata 

tols to know for certain; but 1 fuppofe the means the fytiem. J t/e goyiel 
howevel, 
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however, there is no system. It came to tea hus, that ‘ den ying ungodli- 


+} ‘ 


, 


nefs, we thould ive tobe ry and righteout! There is no me taphyfical 
difquifitie n there. It inculcates the pureft jee Fin and morality in 
practr al life, propoting the noblefi, the highett rewards for virtuous, and 
fevere pur nifhme nt for vicious conduct. It is the fentence of «well done, 
good aid faithful iervants, : t}) at 1s thy 1¢ tichet ola dmut! won, if I mM: ty lo CX- 
prefs myfeli, to eternal life, and not W heth er you was zealous for a creed, 
afyfiem, or ‘ non-de{¢ ript peculic irities.’ * To ¢ gencralize,’ to comprehend 
the whole race of man in benevolence and charity, is an attribute of Deity; 
to fingularize, di lui ify, and exclude, is the mark of ion orance, unchari- 
tablencfs, and antichrift.  7Ze dest chyietians that ever lived, heard of neither 
the Nicene nor Athanafian creed, and | am confident he Gentiles thall 
enter into life. Did not the fame God who created Mrs. More, make alto 
Ledy Mac Sarcafm ? Is Ged the God of the Jews, of the Gentiles, of the 
Chriftians, and not of the Turks allo? Did not the whole heathen mytho- 
logy lead to the wor hip ef one God, although they had theu demi-gods 
and goddeties¢ Did not fome of thele fubaltern divinities reprefent cer- 
tain virtues? If the chriftian calendar were purihed, how many impure 
fhe-faints, how many rogue-faints would there not be thrown out, ‘for saints 
are in chriftianity, what cods were in heathenttm. Do not, by her own ac- 
count, as many fins, as mi ny crimes, exuit in chrifiian countries, as in the 
polit hed nations of antr |! Lity ! * What ts the difference between the ob ect 
and motives of the late war, and any other curfe which God pe ‘mitted to 
exifi in any former age of the world? Have not the chrifiian King, the 
catholic King r, and the Defender of the Faith, with their fubjects, mutually 
iated each othe ‘, and done their utmofi to “fink, burn, and deitroy one 
the other?’ Would they not all refemble their matter, after whofe name 
they are called, ifthe y lived in good neighbourhood, and ‘dwelt m unity: r 
Does Mrs. More’s ‘diftinguifhing peculiarities’ tend to accelerate this 
bletled day, or to perpetuate animofity, a difcordia fratrum, or fpiritua! lly, 
bye nacimen ts that dare to reach beyond the grave, to ‘tink, burn and de- 
firoy eternally’ Mrs. Hannah thould retire to fome lazar-houfe, for a 
cure of the d iiorders of the human heart, ¢ drink milk,’ for in true chril- 
tianity fhe is yet a babe, a liranger r to the § bond of perfectnefs 1” 

How far the uncovenanted mercy of God may be extended to thofe who 
literally, or figuratively, “crucified Chrift” it is not for man to declare ; 
but with the extent and conditions of his covenante dn iercy, every true Chrif- 
tianis acquainted. And that any man, pofletied of fuch know le ‘dge, fhould 
write what the author of this book has written on the fubject of religion, 
affords equal matter of aftonifhment and concern. ‘The patlage we have 
quoted above exhibits one, among a thoufand proofs, of the truth of an ob- 
fervation which we have had freque nt occalion to make, that a laxity and 
unfoundnefs of political principles is generally accompanied with a corres 
{po nding laxity and unfoundne!s of religious principles. But, to proceed ; 

It is remarkable, that there is not in all her works one expretlion of 
d ifapprobati of wars and bloodthed, or any anxiety for the ete rnal fate 
of thofe who have falle n in battle, or a wifh that the day may arrive when 


‘ wars fliall be no more.’ She feems pei fe tly to alle ent ‘to that article that 
favs, “It is lawful for chrifiian men to ferve in war.’ What becomes now 
of her doétrine of forbearance and felf-denial? Her doétrines are either 


falfe, or the practice of chrittian focieties wrong. She ought to aim her 
feeble blows at the root of the evil, or grant herlelf to be inconfiftent, or an 
Fi2 hypocrite. 
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hypocrite. Why not object to fighting altogether? Why not difapprove 
of fighting batt'es on Sunday, murdering the human fpecies on the Sab- 
bath day, and felling mac karel, as well as hair-dreffers combing out hair? 
Whatis the differe nee, the moral turpitude, im the eye of reafon, of virtue, 
of genuine chii‘tianity, and in th ie fight of God, between letters of marque 
to ‘ take, sink, burn, and destroy’ a Fonch, Dutch, or American vetlel, on 
the high.feas, and two highwaymen or footpads taking the liberty to ttop, 
yutting in bodily fear, rob, maim, and murder a man on the hig zhway? 
Vhat is the-difference, in turpitude, between fiabbing, by ¢ Arivate accu 
sations,’ by day, an honeft mzun’s character, and mu dering his perfon by 
night ?—Society is not thy to be much mended by this lady” S writings, 
The inference is lamentab'e, shat nonsense cl vavs did, and is likel Ly always 1 
sell better than sense, and fanaticism to be more acceptable than genuine chril- 
tianity.” 

If there be any truth in the Jatt afertion “ the Life of Hannah More” 
will certainly have am % extenfive fale. 

Sull intent on the “ bella, horrida bella” the author continues his pane- 
gyrics on France, his libels on his native country, his impude at allumption 
ol falle facts, and his mofi fille and unwarrantable conclutions. 

‘ Vie wing the temporary mania, for it was but temporary, that fud- 
“is arofe m esi to dilgrace the cool & = r, wife means, the liberal 
and extenfively benevolent objecis of th. liage es of the revolution, with 
that horror it io jal (ily excited, and which the friends of war and bloodthed 
the defpotic and tyr inpically oe in for and every other country, 
never fatled to magnify and exaggerate, IT thould appear void of px netra- 
tion, and deficient m logical d Wert mi vation if | fulfereda partic ular centure 
to pafs as a gener ral s+ sagan’ his indeed yas the potion too long in- 
fufed into the cup of the people, and which, as our prefent Minifter, Mr. 
Addington, is reported to have oe ly declared, ‘ brought the nation to 
the brink of ruin,’ an@ made nece! Vv peace on any terms, which eli ated 
the imafs » pt ‘rverted reafon, Col pted Integrity, and paral yzed nidividual 
virtue, or this cu ip, EL. i has, hertelf, coploully dr ank, and abund- 
antly adminificred to the wate sication of others. It was a {uitable theme 
for her violent and tragical temners and were the to live a thoufand 
vears, and ‘o @arneltty pray as to fweat as it were ‘ drops of blood,’ her 
guilt, even in that refpedi, would not be expiated. Of the murders of 
thoufands, which fhe favoured and promoted, may the ‘repent with a 
repentance not to be re pe nted of? 

With this leaven the thudies to leaven the whole mafs of the peop'e; 
and Jef the errors of the church of Rome, by acts of our leyiflature long 
ago declared ‘ damnable, flould be « ancetled, and replaced by other French 
errors equally damnable, (or in damnation, I conceive, there are no ce- 
grees) (he recommends, even i ‘ Strictures on Female Education,’ p.. 
unanimity, «in boldly and nobly oppofing’ t the French hydra, this centat i, 
the enemy of ‘ religion, oder, and governments,’ left the vicar of Chrift flould 
loofe the ‘guardian hop of the keys” of sisi and hell, whole priefis imp 
oully pre wounced themielves, as hifiory relates, grcater than God, becau'e 
they ‘could create God, by converting a wafer into the body and blood of 
God.” To detcribe then, with 3 impartiality and a fincere regard to truth 
and juftice, the proteted and real object of the French revolafion in the 
fewell words, as wel! as that of the war we have madly carried on, which 
began in iniquity, and has ended in difgrace, is to fay —The object of the French 

was 
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«was the reformation of ther econ ravernimert and the general amcliovatien a luman 


‘ 


maucty; but the nergsibou ing nations, to disgrace Lheviv, drove them to madness. 
England made war to monopolize the commerce of the world. 
We thall not oop to confate fallehoods which have been as often cone 
futed as advance ed, even whe | upported by talents zie tly WI pedior tu any 
of which this w riter can boar, : 
Parluing the fame firain, ho adds, in p. 189. 

The abho rence expre iced by Peter, when he vifited the houlehold of 
Nero, and his indignation on the fight of the inhuman fports of the arena, 
are rema. kod 1; Yet no difiay pprob: ition wh) ilever is inti: ited of thy © ¢ onduct 
of the prove. lors of the true and reformed re ligion of fetus fitting out large 
buildings of wood, loaded with men, arms and combuttibles, to meet the 
chrititan fubjects of his mo!t Catholic M; yefly, and of the late moii Chril- 
tian King, with eager delire for the glory of | linking, burning, and deit roy- 
ing’ each 1 oth ‘rs no, noc of the uncharitable pra tice of Cinking, burning 
ond deliroying,’ to all eternity, Cur very neighbours, fihey happen to break 
their exgs on the wrong end, or chovofe not 
think proper to make. To promote war and delolation, the has publithed 

‘many little cheap tra¢ts’ but to encourage charity and peace, the has not 
fpoken a word. Her characier is not diticultly alcertained ; the has writ- 
ten and acted too much not to be known as an accomplrhed hypocrite, 
It nations profeding chriti nity, and per'ens ifecting a purer fyitem than 
their neivhbours, hate each other, and fight 1 nie and canyon wars, as 
ofien, and as bloodily, as itthey were heathens, what are we to think, bat 
that either chriltianity, at lea‘t as they protels it, is not tree, or that they 
are not of the right faith. Yet this is the character and practice of H. 
More!” 

With equal anxicty for his friends, the spree an }with equal regard 
for truth, the author aflerts, in} p. 135, that “all celyrons on ever fince 
the revo huts m been equally tole ate ‘dom France.” “Did he never hear of, 


, * 


to repeat tuch a ereed as we 


or has he { foryotte Ni, the memorable deereo ef ‘vodtike’ convention, m 
virtue of which the people of I mee were alle: wv to acknowledge the ex- 
HWience of a God? Betore he had prey ared to vive the he to Mrs. More, 
2 ha: the public renunciation of re tgion m France, he would bave done 

‘lL too bts un accurate information ea a fulveet on a h he appears to be 
> ofoundly ignorant. But, perhaps, he confiders the desecration of the cathe- 
dral at Paris, and its publie CONLECIHALME, by rue CONVENTION, to the 
godde!s of reafon, reprefernted in the pe: on ofa naked profitute, only as 
a proof of 1 that aniverlal toleration, which be fo flvongly recommends, and 
fo loud! \ applanc ds 

In ai tibtes juent page he panegyrizes the rev" lation, as favour: ible tf the 
detirucdiion of © religious bi; gotr vy, andto the righty of humanity '" and 


ther n, fore yong, for a mome! , his own enmity to ‘the ancient governnd iif 
of France, he gravely tells us, wr we i port d from that country fome of 
our beli inititutions and our dest wines, which be feems to place on a fooung 


of equality. To thofe who are appreheniive ot danger from a too , lole tne 


/ 


tercourie with the Galhe Republic, he faysme the danger to re fF gion Is 
nothing but affectation.” Liew danger of any kind can be called oo 


we do not very clearly comproher d; he evidently means to fay thats 
real danye of exilts, and that they who aflert its extirence, only effect to at 
dieve it, and are not fincere ia their declarations, This is medest, lo fay no 
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better of it, but it 1s fo much ofa piece with the reft of his performance 
that 'tis fcarcely worthy of ditiinct notice. 

We fhall now felect fome notable intiances of his indecent, inc ontilient, 
aud unjult tabu c of Mrs. More. Spe aking of the pre f: we to her trac re dies, 
he obierves that the labours “to puriiy hericlf{ trom her youthtul follies, in- 
discretions, and SIMs. oe f. In Pp 57, he lays, “ft am /' rsuaded is does 
not believe a werd” of Chrittiamty!!! In her * Religion of the Fathionable 
W orld ;”—* She diinke treely, (ne aks freely, (peaks cautiouily, {peaks 

rigidly, ferioufly, firicily;” the feems to know right and yp good and 
ev.l, othode vy and heterodoxy, and every 1 doxy.”” P2119. In P- 122, he draws 
a comparitun between the atheili Dupont, on whole creed Mrs. More pubs 
liked fome excellent remarks, and that lady, greatly in favour of the 
former. Dupont was only ‘ toolifh” for proclaiming: hintelf an atheiti; 
but Mrs. More was “6a wicked finner” fo; writing m favour of the war, 
« She did all the could and exalted her vulture’ s creak to engage the nations 
in a war ruinous to both ;-—her dle.) fiery is more deleterious to the human 
race than even the athei{m ot Dupont. ” “Her pamphie t “is afarrago of falie- 
hoods. From her dblood-toving hypocritical cant, the world, when tle ‘thal be 
beiter know n, will learn but little virtue, ‘little truth, little rational or 
true piety.’ “Mrs. More’s ‘ Strictures’ feem to be calculated rather to 
corrupt than improve the fex. Her own e at leali is not very pure. 
Her firictures ought to be publicly burnt.” P..150. And this furious ane 
thema againit the: lady and her work feems to soe been produced only 
her very pertinent animadvertions on the poifon contained in mi unvy of bi 
German publications imported into this country, and diffuled alio, in vari- 
ous other p.oductions of our own foil, under the various denominations of 
“ General Hittory, Natural Hiftory, Travels, Voyages, Lives, Encyclopwdias, 
Criticifms, and Romances.” For this caution, the juliice and necetiity of 
which we have had frequent oceafion to demonitivate, in the courle of our 
critical labours, the gdeferves the thanks of every real friend to religion, 
virtue, and jocial order—and he who condemns her for it, whatever bis 
profeiiions may be, can, we are periuaded, have no pretentions to be 
clafied among perfons of that defeription. Her remarks on adultery extort 
from her biograp her a fentence equally fevere, and equaily unjuit. He 
evidently does not underiiand the object and the tendency of Mis. More’ s 
objections to the retioration of an aduliress “ to that fociety againit whole 
laws the has fo grieveully offended.” The cafe which be quotes from {erip- 
ture is not appheable to the point; and thallow, indeed, arin that mind 
“be, which cannot perceive the difference, The preient relaxed fiate of 
morals in this country, and the fhameful violation of ihe marriage vow, 
which has, to our diigrace, become fo frequent ey us, demand pecu- 
har circum{pection and pecuhar feverity; and we cabin ot, bey retrain 
from exprefling our utter sion iment, that his MI. yeity’s prefent Attorney 
General {hould have ne glected to redeem, in the fait fetion of parliament, 
the pledge e which he had public ly given, in the preceding ielhon, to render 
this important fubject onee more an object of legiflative interpotition. That 
a clergyman fhould be found to cenfure fuch a pailage as the follow Ing, at 
fuch a period, is a tact which we could not have credited on ANY EVI dn nee 
Je(s than that of ocular demonniation. “To refiore a criminal to public 
fociety, is perhaps to tempt her ¥: repeat her crime, or to deaden her re- 
pentance for having committed it, as well as to iniult and to injure that 
focie ty Poa 
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“th. > 
fociety.’ Wi hen we look areund us and see an ADULTRESS in high life, not only 


jar doned, but tromized, not o7 nly, noi t devoting / her dife, as tt becomes her, to jen 
tence Ghd drape r, out c ‘asting tt in diss —- ation and luxury, with t re fartner of het 


if of every rel ip Cs and 4). eral 


n courted, by 


SIM, in violation of public tecen ¥, @S in oy) eM COMES 


. } = Ss , 
fie; wHuen TWwe see suCh AN ADULTRESS re erved, ik putected, ‘and C% 


pe , , , . 
wonen 0} ‘ a iVaMkK, and by SOM of hit! Crfo wns ull: ed chara fcr > avho this s¢f QNe€X- 
Js 


am). de calculated to encou rage vice and to promeie as enerad ce ruktion of public MmOrals § 
—when we fee this, we cannot bat view ) vith indignation any attempt to 
reprels all hone!t efforts to rowle the tlumbering virtue, and to enkindle 

the expiring piety of thole wretched beings who totter on the biink of de- 


firuction, and who ieem iia to plunge others into the tame dreadtul 


!)~ 6WWhen eve ry voice thould be CN erte to encourage fuch attempts, 


gulph! 
how does it become a Clers man lo i Mn WI tholfe who “are intereiied in 


¢ 


tre reprefion! And yet, while « 

} 

thus dilplaying an unforgiving saan r, lie does: NOL Beulale tO Procksim <0 
/ LT scan r qh ome, in Wok h 


author unjultly condemns the lady for 


fhe worid, that her notice ot fac bh a work as 


adultery is open! ily yu ificd, is, of itfelf) “ ax imenciusad xv! Phere is 
no father or dulband in England that will not vr pre bate her for it, and the 
ls ot the fex!” Whiat 


cannot be conidered but as a corrupter of the mora 


. a 7 . + ‘| 
terms Of cenlure are {trong enough to e\preis Our abhoirence of iuch a 
< o 


wigan 
Griilc. 

In p. 160, we are told; “She feems to polle's that froanit ot big 
which im all ages detracied from the amiablenels and /ere/iy of the prictily 


character, which taught man to hate man, and nroducea fo much evil in 


Europe, and lately fo much evilin France.” And in p. 1o5, he again talks 
of her “ bloody piety, > and roundly atlerts “ Mis. More is no christian.” 
; } 


Though how he can reconcile fuch atertions with his acynowledyment, in 
p. YI, “that fle ts entitled toa fur character, to the credit of lome acts of 

charity, of a prudent and mo, a conduct, of irong feelings of pie i), anda 
re ligio us demeanour and pro! ellion:” or how he c. 
ledgmen titfeli with a fubte ianaer charge preferred againft her, inp. 205, 
habit, ste would deny beth,” we 


! ! 
n recoucnie this at know- 


“ Tf virtue and religion were In a mean 
confeis our utter nabilit: y to perce ve. 


We have now made good two of our principal charges againtt the ; 
Which is of a more terious 


MW 


thor, and thal! proceed to fubliantiate the third, 
. p rin & ryle : The follow ily | albage, hows 


hature—un.oundne ss ¢ { rs lig ous 
» of this charge but as 


ever, is not adduced as a direct proof! “of the puicies 
an infiance of that confusion Which feems to mark all lis notions on rel g1oUus 
topics. 

From our datly and conflant obfervation, 
ed that the energy and power contiantly 


‘ 


and the datest rmprovements in 


matural cnotvledge, We are COnVInK 
and regularly e — ‘din every » trtofthe univerte a (are) neceffary tor the 


and that thts energy, this law 


fupport and cohefion of the parts of matter ; 
of matter, this law of nature, ts God, in the heavens above, and in the 
earth bene: Ee in all imacinable werlds, and im all imagineble fpace.”—- 
Here, wh: ‘partly admits the omaipresence OF the Deity, he mittakes its 
nature, and evidently confounds the works of God w ith God hintelfs 

The Athanasian Creed. —“ The eternal allotment ot man is not determined 
by any clots, ol ipeculative, inetaphyucal crced, of human invention. 
If io. “who then can be faved?? What ecclefiafiic in the world can tell 
=P the author of the Athbanafian creed was, or, it he {pe aks honelily, can 


: 7c 
vi it il, then, the learn d, 


fay he WGeriL ands it, ana believe s i © TOLUGlE 
Fi 4 excepting 
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excepting Hannah More and the non-delcripts, who are in the © fecrets of 
the Almighty, and pe rlectly know and undertiand all his decrees frem eter- 
nity,’ co not compreh wend this complic ated piece of meta ipbyties, thall the 
middli ing and the jabeuring claties of the people of this country, as well as 


“a 


tho'e nations who never heard « 4% it, © without doubt eve rlattin sly peril?’ 


T think Mis. Hannah, as fhe knows feveral {cnatois, and prete nds to have 
great influence, ought, in charity to them, to apply to move the ‘ omni- 
p ence oO} pa riament’ to paris an act of indemmity, fo execpt, at leaii, 
his Majelty’s fubjects from the penalties of this creed.’ 

Having taid this, he feels it neceflary, in contormity with his general 
practice, to add: Let not Mrs. Hannah, who can rea‘on maiiciouily 
when it ferves her purpole, run away with and propagate the tdea, that 
Sir Archibald is not o fakes lox. I have always been orthodox, nn I am 
fure more to than fhe; and I any a tteady and imvariable friend to the Hie- 
rarchy in the church, and rova! Ity inthe flate: BECAUSE that mode is molt 
conducive to order and good Row. ‘roment.” After repeating the Credat 
Judeus here, we thall jutt obferve that this man’s attachment to the epil- 
copacy and the monarchy does not, according to his own confeilon, arife 
from relrgiows, but from mere feral, motives; not becaufe he believes 
them to be ot dren origin, but becaule, ia Ais ofinwn, thev are motl exhe- 
dent! No wonder that "principles founded on fuch a fandy batis are fo 
loofe in themfelwes! As to ‘at mote, it isarrant nontenfe. 

Kternity of Punishment. “ From the various lot of man in this life, as well 
as from revelation, the chief end of Chritt’s advent, our faith ts firong 
refpecting the future exiitence; and that men wail be rewarded and pu- 
nifhed, is our glorious hope. But that the moft wicked thall be everlati- 
ing'y punithed, that ts to he ¥, a pun Wihment without end, is totally incon- 
fiitent with the divine perfeciions. The fe riptures fay, eis aiona, for ayes. 
The puntihment is no sede terrib! 10 and fufticient to deter the moft abe 
durate. But Mes.<ore is too bloody and tyrannical. She for ever- 
lating torments, torments beyond the heat of any pinnae: the human 
unagimation can conceive, and fhe is ready to cali all into that furnace 
who do not agree with her in modes and opinion, Becaule the breaks her 
egg at the {mall end, the condemns thofe who break it on the round; and 
me, becaufe lam indifferent x which end I break it, who am determined 
to get the food out of the the! any way, even by a Ce aman operation, 
I have no doubt ihe would wih ; 

‘Gril’d, roatted, carbonaded, frica('e’d. 

Bojtim. “ To bea Chriitian and a good man, it is not neceflary to 
be baptized, and be called a Chriitian. Virtue and morality are taught in 
other Countries, as well as in Clirifiian countries. And after all that 1s 
here faid about Chrijtianity. God is as fincerely and pur ly worthipped, 
even in Atia, as in Europe, and may as ju! ily be offended at the idolatry 
of ihe one as the other, A Mahomedan would be {hocked at. the idea of 
a ivinne God, and atthe altar-pieces, as well of reformed as Popth churches. 
To pray to, or ufe the intercetlion of any intermediate beings, with God, 
to ‘4 ecl before a wa'‘er or an image, would be grois idolatry.’ 

Again— Has not a Mozem Faquir as good a chance of entering the 
kingdom of heaven as an Englith non-delcript; and can the fanaticitm of 
the one be more acceptable to the Creator oi all men than the alcetic de- 
votion of the other. But it is chara@erifiic of us, to infift that no nation 
fhoulkd be, or are free, or happy, orrich, or fhould eat roalt beef, but 

' Englithmen, 
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Englitbm: n. Away with fuperitition, and artful and cunning fanaticilm 3 
they never did and never ail C ntribute to the happinets of mankind. 
Oh! when will the day arrive, when season hall be the chara@eriitic at- 
tributes of all men, when the only true ey fh I by all nations be wore 
{]) ipped | in {pirit and in truth, without any machine y ‘of puman invention: 
man of whatever complexion, fhall call man his brother; the miions of 
fanaticiim become miutfions of righteoalnels and truth: and the Op) robri- 
ous names of Papiit, Proteiiant, Dilienter, Methoditt, jaw, and Mahome- 
dan, be forgot, and all en, in obedience to the «new conmandment of 
Jove, adore HiM FIKST AND Last, his knowledge fillbmg the earth as 
the waters cover the fea, there be ny but one fold and the 
and not all then, fhall fupertiition and fanaticiim cea ¢ to be necevar, en- 
gine’ in the government of the world; fimulation and diimuiation, wth 
all the various modes ot deception, whether of 4 fumed banc cil N reli- 
yious craft, or of temporal knavery and impoiture in the commerce of man- 
kind, become fupertlaous !” 

liere , then, we find that superstition is, and will continue to be, a xe 
sary engine ef government tn the swworl/, until the period immed itchy peceding 


aa 


its final dii olution ; now we will prove from the author's ow; words, that 
the philoso eahers Whole caule he has to firenuou ‘y pleaded in oppoition to 
Mrs. More, are not and will not be Chrijuans, until that happy peri iod 
ihall arrive, and confequently that all that lady’s ceniuce ef them and thei 
productions is soene juli; for, in p. 21, he aillures us, “ib religion 
was purified ot s jitton,” (which, according to himielf it cannot be until 
all religious du ltincttons thall have cealed and all the inhabitants of the 
earth thall have been collected, as one fold, under one thier d) “ and refined 
to pure Shrijiian ity then si (a il not bvfore ) © ‘yh Holophers would become 
Chritlians.” It follows of neced! lity, that they are not Chritlians now. 

The Trinity. —« When and in” What century fines 500, durit an inhabi- 
tant of Europe write and pu araintt Chriftianity 2 He'd finge his 
beard at it.” Where, in the name of common fenie, has this man been 
immared ducing his life, not to have heard of any books in which the fun- 
damental doctrines of Clirifiiapity have been attacked? What wes the 
nature of his religious exe.ci‘es at college? What that of his re tious 
ffudies finee? On yonder theif, alas! (we are writing m our own trady) 


are feores of volumes, ceritter and judlisted, by iwhabitants of Lurope, 
against Christianity ; me we have never heard that any one of them ever 
~~ . . . . ,. . he 

“tinged his beard at it.” “ Lo deny, write, or publuh agaialt the doc 


trine ofthe Trinity in ¢his conatry, tor example, would be fatal to the inte- 
reit, credit, character, and falety of any manu.” Ficre ayam our eyes are 
involuntarily direcied to our the!ves, which contain iene hundreds of pame- 
phlets on the Lrinttarion Coniro: 7" and no lefs than ten volumes of “ Tracts 
prin ted and publither doby the Unitarian So ity for promotiag Chrifdan 
knowledge and the practice of heiee * in London, in the year 17915 not 
one of the authors of which, we believe, has been hanged, trantiported 


i 


or even pilloried, te this hour! Do pray, good vir, for tie credit of that 


church, of which you ap pear to be jo unworthy a member, forbear in 
future thus to expofe vour ignorance,“ Dr. Prieliiey, one of the fir t pha 
l ofiher / the ait, to the dij race ol Lic’ ri untry whet “it ippened, hs 
Written agamic if F (the brant “fad Os properts (for which, be 


. _ ’ . , ‘ . . 
oferved, he received the Rall wa ue) “ devoted toan Anto date, and ia 


only regret of (ome was, that he had himielfelcaped the Lanes. In tear 


o} 
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of it, he was forced to exile himfelf.” Never furcly were more falfhoods 
crowded into ee im “ acompafs. The fact is well known to be, that Dr, 
Priettley’s rel’e rrinciples had not the {mallett effect in producing thoie 
riots at Birmingham which ended in the demolition of his houfe. They 
were occation J folely by his declared attachment to French revolution: Wy 
prince ‘inleés, and to his obftinate determination to celebrate in Bii rmingham 
one Oo} i bye r¢ 4 4 iCl lal te ‘itivals of Pr aris. And the only perfons to w hom tnole 
Giforders: prove d falel were jome of the rioters themlelves, who were tried 
and executed. “Po this patlage, the author fubjoins his uf faa! falvo. “ Let 
no man falfely mfer, that I mean to deny orimpugn the doctrine. It is an 
estaclihed doctrine, which, ez se riptural or unser iptural, it 1s wulaztul to 
deny.” Who, after this, can douh vt “the author’s orthodoxy ? : 
Materiation.—“ Whether the foul of man be material or immaterial, 
does not weaken th: obhyations to virtue. The {pace intervening between 
death and the re urreclion, is, to the materialifi, as a < punclum fians ;’ 
the yovorads of yea s that flow between are as the flee po i one nig hf ° he 
Heep . night, aod AWaRCS tO-InO POW, t} 1@ re:urrec tions: he clie s to- rh rhe, 
and awakes al the relurrectton to-mmer,ow. He is uncon!cious of the tine 
elap‘ed between, A diadvantage and an advantage attends the lot of the 
Immaterial, that the years that pats ae tween death and the Jai judgment 
are added to his happiness or tuttering Many prous Chriitians have 
adopted both x pe ons, and though | om of the Jatter opmion, | do not 
think the other unreafonable. For Mrs. More, therefore, to carp at the 
materialiit, was bul idienefs and vanity. The inviible world is altogether 
unknown tous; departed fpints return not to us, to relate the condition 
of that tate; and cevelation has om/, afiured nsy that our Lord is gone to 


prepare a place for us, and that God, for that end, and our confort and 
ho of raved him _{rgm the dead.’ 

Lie Cavistian doctrine of atonement.—* The atonement ts an efiablifhed doc- 
trine, which |] wall b ry NO men s gainfa y or Im pu yen. But T wall not ne- 


glect, in this p lace to pomt ot what lam fure a'l who have peruled ber 
ho te ik mull hy: — obie *TV< d, {udic “Ss annriely % wiih euhich she, oe? every OCCAaS ron, 


brings this subject before her rea ley? seye. She feems to confider al! as unbe- 
lieve rs who do nol receive this doctrine. Let us be juit. Let reafn and 
the feriptures decide. She ought to know that manv who deny it, never- 
thelefs, believe the divine milion, lite and immortality be ing brought {o 
light by Chrifl, the refurrection from the dead unto eternal . » and the 
immortality of the foul and tuture judgment, end confider themfelves no 
Jefs Chiiiuans than if they believed this do¢trme. Nay, even thofe whe 
deny the Trinitarian docuine altogether, infiit that they are Chrislians ; 
and they argue, that the word Trinity is not to be found in the {c riptures, 
nor will they allow the corruplion of human nature, nor the atonement, 
to be proved by fe ry ture, 

In }). 15S weare told, molt truly . that the feriptu c ;contain © the most per- 
fect > te m of ethics ;” (a /, ror ees oO} pe rlection, by the bye, are not very compre- 
hentible)—but the auth ior had fo rgotien his previous affirmation, in p. 95, 
that “in the Golpel there is xo SYST m.? He will do well to reconcile, or 
remeve, this contradiction, and tome 7 Ina future edition of his work. 
He totally di ‘ag rees with Mrs. More, in her advice, that the “ youth or 
young lady fhould be taught toe hug prejudic es, ialher than acquire that 
ver auile, accommodating citizenthip of the work ' by which he may be an 
iniidel at Paris, a papilt at Rome, aud a Muiiulman at Cairo;” and he 
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blefles his God * that he has long fince overcome all prejudice,” and 
«would worlhip God in Notre Dame, St. Peter’s, or winie the grand 
Mufti of Cairo was oficiating In the houle of Rimnon, or even wm H. 
More’s non ~detcript necting, with the jame fervency as in St. Paul’s.— 
But” not forgetting 2 bis salve, * for all this, I re ipect order, decency, libe- 
rality, true piety, efiabliiiment, and good government.” Now, unlefs 
there was fomething in his opinion, appare nly, ut leat, Incompatible with 
all thef¢, in his worthip tn ttrange temples, what necelity could there be 
for fuch a remark? ‘Tous, however, this is all empty declamation unlefs 
he can prove, what he certainly cannot prove, that an infidel at Paris, a 
na pili at Rome, anda Muilulman at | Cairo, will lo the fame. 

Lex: tempore foraye and the Liturgy.- Although Lam myiell of the charch, 
J confeis, ft think repeating a pre-conceived form of prayer no jail charge 
againit a Chrifuian or a 1 heathe nh. To heara learned, judicious, and pious 
miniiter pray, which every minifter in the church who knows Sis duty and 
profetiion ought to be able to do, when circumtiances make it convenient 
und necevary, from lus jiore € of oid things and new,’ is dehyhtul to the 
heart of every truly pious perion. Are there not refpeciable protetiant 


churches eftablithed b ) law who ule no liturgy? Were there not various 


millals ufed in different dioceles, in times of popery? We had them in 
ufum Sarum, &e. &e. The exerciles of that fort, (ometimes pre-cunceived, 
and by long and conliant practices generally extemporaneous, pertormed 
by a Dr. Robertfon, a Blair, a Campbell, a Leechman, a Dalryinple, a 
Doddridge, a L: rdner, a Kipois, a Rees, avd a Hunter, all of isem an 
honour hed dake country, and ornaments to their protetlion, bemg elegant, 
pure, and pious, can be an object of derifion only to the ignorant or the 
impious. ‘That man, or minitier, who cannot pray Without book, ts not 
only ignorant of his proleiion, be he in or out of the church, but of gee 
nuine religion.” 

The sa/vo to this paflage is—* My reader may call me an enthulia!i if he 
hkes: but f dens we: Lread the Liturgy: according to authortiv: but there 


isno oath ef conformity that does, O:. Cab, Oi shall forbid me this jee ret 
converfe wih my God.” fi the ditenting patiors Dr. Rees and Dr. Can. )i- 
bell >) a only be obrects of c ‘rivion lo the eneran or the ! " wo 
muti, we fear, plead guilty to the charge of mnorance or iinpiety, tory 


certain it is, as cur readers Know full well, we have more than once Ipoken 


1h derifion oO} th ne § honours to thei country ana ornaments of they | O- 


ions andy ti Wier €ipy ve their doctrines and thor opmronrs, he 
J 
mult excuic us for javing that he is rgnorant of the { reptures, and 2o.ne 
at? Te IR ree REE |e 
to our clablibments Civil and reugious. 
\ 7 : 2 H . } ’ ;° , *, ee 
( ia rs Will hh tbe much tu roe {to find that fuch a writer as this 
‘i, us 2 4] ‘ . . oadd i 2 } > ] ‘ > ‘ win 
mowd be the panegyvriull ol Let r Pi Whol vies ** Ol the firlt 
ee. ro a oY i ‘ salads ’ : ‘ : 
Critics of the day,” a man oi § "speek Pe mi, Of “ candour and 
. ” ‘ tmnt ecmnama.* . Cp ererneye . . 
Chrifiian charity,’—“ of real genius, nd ie infamous p ation, 
‘ ees % | 1 ee cmos 1 =» 
enti CG Ni sa é Pi Se Ac Cails ahh a it? { i) 1} toa ’ _ 
ful. th; hinking as he does. he {i rote veral 1 f fire { 
Ul, that, thinking as he does, he Wou.d quote soveral pata oft! a 
larrago, and tho'e not the mofi remarkable tor their dees ¢. in ti ifivere 
leems to bea great congeniaiity OF lentiment between tie Sew il nal 


For an ample account of this pocm fce the Anri-Jacozin Review, 
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the /octaster ; the former of whom overlooks in the productions of the latter 
the mo‘t gle rin Fs defects, while, m the verfes ot Mrs. More, he dweils on 
the moft trivia! and infgnificant bblemidves. 

We have betrowed more attention on this werthlefs performance than it 
may feem, to many of our readers, io deferve. But, largely as we 
entered upon the Biardon Controver Ys and ftrongly as we ree centurcd 
many of the publications which have appeared in fupport of Milfs More, 
it would have iil become us to pals over, with a {hi ight Dan, a hook ‘o 
replete with objectionable matter, as her “ Life,” profetling to lupport thie 
contrary fide of the queflion. In fact, however, wits book bas litle or ro- 
thing to do wih the Blagdon Controverfy, which the author has u‘ed 
mercly as a fretex’ for the diiiemination of his mifchievous tenets and prin- 

ciples, The few obfervations which he makes on the controv erly itlel Hace 
wholly unimportant; and if all thofe who have fupported Mr. Bere had 
written in the fame {pirt as this author, the imputati en whieh his oppo- 
nents have fallely cat upon him of being proteéicd only by tacobins and 
fectaries, would not have been devoid of juttice. 

Non tal: annilio, nec defenforibus ittis 

Tempus eget. 

Mr. Bere, we are convinced, will read this performance with the fame 
indignation wiieh we have ourfelves experic ‘need on perufing it; and 
while we cordially concur with him in centuring the ¢ ‘ondu@t of Mrs. More 
and her partifans, refpecting the Blacdon C ontr overfy, we never {hall be 
found backward in dete nding that lady again& the unjuft and injurious at- 

tacks of thofe infidious and inveterate enemies who only b! lame her for 
having, at ac ritic al pesiod, food forward in fupport of that caule which 
was delended by all re ligtoas, moral, and found me mbers not oily of the 
Brith community, but of tke Chrittian Church. 

We could have pointed out m iny other defecis in this pamph! ct, but we 
durii not tretpais longer on the patience of our readers. 


acide 





REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 
—— 


Pusiic EnucCaATION AND THE Britisn Critic. 
Sir, 


Ty VERY man, if not watched and admonihed, will fpeak foolithly and 
tos think foo uhly ; and me fame caufe which makes it nece, ary to ettie 
blith courts of appecl to regu’ate the judicature of a country, has given 


birth to your highly w! etal euom of fubjee tng Reviewers to rewew. I 
am ompted to avail mvfelfof this cultem b. ‘reading a imal article that 


L 
litely appeared m one of our beit conducted Reviews, and, if vou cond 


feend to contider the ret ses fuggetted to me by that article, you will, 
IT truit, find them not unfuitable to the nature of your publication. ‘The 
3 $th Artic! le of the Britiuh Critic for the lait month protetics to be a revis w 
of a work, which after -vour late ecriticifm il iy fuperfuous to praife. 
Str, honour the mild and temperate manner Of the remarks as much as the 
authors of the Britith Critic ean do; bat Tam willing to extend the graip 
of my admigation, and to praife the qatter of that pamphlet; for it ts 
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ftrange io be pleated only with the metal and pay no re “gard to the jewel 
if encircles. The Reviewers were undoubtedly jree to pa: s uver the ree 

marks m filence, for the prels tcems too co; piouily to admut of a formal cri- 
ficilm a every rewks but having un + i. tken to rev lew it, they hound 
then! elves in candour to ao jomething more than they have done. Their 
oblervations are « tamed in four paragr aphs ; the. fir and th orte'‘t of 
which co: mprizes a general eulogy upon the manner and ff] pirit ot the re- 

marks ; and pe thaps general terms are here adopted w ith propricty ; fol 
the manner of a writing iS obvioully ola ge nt al nature, and, diff ullng it 

felf through the whale, can on'y be appes hended upon a thorouga perulal. 
The tecond paragraph infinuaies a delect im the title of the remarks, as 
adapted to a book which proicties to sf a criticiim upon Dr, Vincent's 
pamphlet. ut ul re Reviewers have, | think, not rightly apprehe ‘nded the 
wneaning of the tile. No fober man, 1 ap with them, can really iMagine 
that ANY fyiiem wall efrectuall, secure, lo as » ph ace be yond the reach of 
uncontiolable contmeenc teh the moral conduct of our youth; but furely 
there is nothing unwile i n hoping and believing that uch a fyttem may 
exili, as will have for its chief object the fec urity of that moral conduct; 
and that (uch a fyitem will effectually, in the common underttanding of the 
word, fecure that conduct, every one mult believe who semembers that 
undeniable auikority has declared, ifa child is trained up in the way he 
fhould go, he will mi ot ag rae forfake it. Dr. Vincent ftytes his pam- 
phict a Defence ot Pubhe Education, and endeavours to prove, have 
been at a very great fchool aud therefore to me he does not prove), that 
there is no lyitematic egleci in the anger a + of public education, Now, 
an opponent to Dr. Vincent's pamphlet, the proves, and [ think the facts 
fupport his conc'ution, that religious mfiruction is _ and practically, 
notwithtiandiw the provitions of antiquated liatutes, neglected in our 
public ichools, fhic ws, f think. that public education is not defentible ex- 
cept ma land of : its and pre fligate s. and conieque uitly by arguing hep 
the general queliion comprifed in the little page of the ‘Remarks, gces at 
once to the ground aid foundation of the whole di pute, 

The $d paragraph amounts to nothing more than an attempt to juftily, 
or at leafi to palliate, that hatie and heat wuich the author of the Remarks 
has attributed to Dr. Viicent. 

Ta 4th paragraph, without canvafling particulars, drily obferves, that 
fome ofthe! beard in the Remarks, on the jubject of the clathes, are not very 
practicubie, Cenwuses the j attempt to purify the clafiics as {pecious and of 
an evil agen and dt iipla ys an affection for Terence, which an timpar- 
fial reader muii fi ifpect to have been tinbibed in a thoughtlefs hour at 
fchool, and to he cheril nee rather by the propentity fo reeclieét with pleae 
ture the trifling amutcinents of our boyith days than by any real conviction 
that cley mee of phrale atones for licentioufnels of fentiment; and the au- 


' : ‘ 
thor of the Remarks is then difmitted witha Pesala et ot bis mane. 
ner. What then ts the matter of the Remarks? Does it involve no que'- 
tion mterelting lo fo ieiy sve the religious principles of the writer fo 


i $ 


clearly and articwlately exp efled of an indificrent nature, or, if the We 


viewers fancied thote “Opinions were either right or wro ae why did they 
not point out ae wus cenfurable or Pi ‘aneworthys The ambiguous 
language, in which they [pe ak of their diflent froin fome part of the matter, 
leaves us in ignorance of what parts th ey think coniitent with their own 
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opinions; and as they, from their office, undertake to guide the mind of 
the public, I feel ‘ome difficulty in apprehending how they jultily, thus 
voluntarily, introducing to public notice a writing, which dilcutles {ubjects 
plainly of the lait importance, and, after ftating that they difapprove of 
part of it, but not pointing out what part, cloting their criticiim without 
teaching their le!s able readers to ieparate the error from the truth. I am 
not foliciting praife for the writer of the Remarks; his principles mult teach 
him to expect a better reward; but I with to thew that the Reviewers 
have not aéted fairly towards the public. If the limits of this letter could 
with decency be extended, and you, Sir, had not already anticipated my 
labours, I would endeavour to point out, wherein the calm, folid judg- 
ment of the author of the Remarks has delerved not merely that frigid ti- 
Jence which refufes cenfure, but the animated praife of well placed ad- 
miration. His work breathes a liberal {pirit of inquiry, and no weak dif- 
xolition to compromife with vicious pra¢tice and vicious principles; it 
ob murs to diferiminate, wit almoft painiu! accuracy, the true from the 
falfe opinion, and tetts its pretenfions to a difcovery of the proper mode of 
education on the unaiterable truth of the Holy Scriptures; and I would, 
therefore, have firongly recommended the perufal of the matter of that 
book, whole leafl praile is its confefledly admirable manner. 


H. L. A. 


Se ee eee Guetta tenella 
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AINAGRAM. 


a 


eRe - 
FRANCIS BURDIT 
anagrammatized 
makes 
DISTURBANCE, 
which word Johnfon defines to be “ tumult, violation of the peace, in- 
terruption of a fettled ftate.” : 

As for the furplus F. R. and T. no perfon can hefitate for a moment 
how to apply theie tctters to his three coadjutors. Indeed, they are mott 
appol.'ely placed, as our readers will eafily perceive, F—Fox being at the 
head, aud 7—TYownfhend at the tai/ of his party; while R is the middle 
man who ftands between the Bayer and the Se/ler. 








BOYLE’S LECTURES. 


— Se 


OUR readers will no doubt participate in the fatisfiion which we 
have experienced, on receiving the information that the Lc€ture founded by 
the Hon. Mr. Boyle “ for proving the Chriftian Religion againtt Infidels,” 
is appointed to be preached at the Church of St. Mary Le Bow, Cheap- 
fide, by the Rev. W. Van-Mitperr. The Courle will confilt of 24 
Lectyres, 
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Leciures, to be delivered (according to Mr. Boyle’s will) on the ™ firit 
Monday of the refpective months of January, February, March, April, 
May, September, October, and November.” The firft Lecture will be 
pres ached on Monday the Gth of Sep*ember next. Divine Service to be- 
in at eleven o'clock. 

From our knowledge of the learning, the abilities, and the princ ‘iples . 
this excellent divine, we have no hetitation in pre dicti ng that the Cour! 
of Lectures to be delivered Qe him, on this impoi tant fubject, will i 
equally intereiting and inftructive: and we truit, for the credit of the me- 
tropolis, that they will be as well attended as the able Lectu.es delivered 
during the feafon of Lent by the vencrable Bithop of London. 
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TO OUR READERS, 
en 

THE unavoidable length of our review of the Life of Mrs. More, has 
re luced us to the nece (lity of por tponing the concluding article of the Blug- 

on Controversy, Bith op SKINNER’S Letter . and tae favours of fome otlier 
Co: relpondents, which were intended for inijertion this month, as well as 
our View of the Political State of the Continent till next number. We 
feel the greater reluctance at this delay, from the ohare e which we 
attach to the prefent movements of fome of the greater powers of Europe, 
efpecially to the invafion of Persia by the Ruflians, and the fcandalous 
plunder of the minor fiates, in order to gratify the avarice or the ambition 
of the greater, difguifed under the fathionable appellation of /ademnities 5 
as well as from our earne{t defire to deliver our fentiments on the /ast new 
Confiitution of France, and on the moft infamous libel on the late and 
prefent adminiiirations, which recently appeared in the Movitewr, and 
which, we have reafon to believe, was penned either by the Great Confuk 
himielf, or by his hopeful brother Lucien—par zgnobile fratrum! 














TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 


Have juft now feen your Review for April, in which you have been fo 
good as to iniert my letter to the Monthly Reviewers, and fhall be much 
obliged by your corre¢ting my name, which is there printed Ezringten ins 
fiead of Elringion. In page 411, 1. 23, the word sense ought to be source; 
and in fame page, |. 44, the w ord puts fhould be put. I p. 414, 1. 1, the 
word was thould be were; and inline 15 of the tame page the fraction 


x4 is erroncoufly printe od 1-36. 
20 
lam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
THO. ELRINGTON, 
Trin. Coll, Dublin, June 25. 


Krave. 














S54, 


327, 


329, 


ERRATA. 
line 14, for effects read facts. 

|. 23, for professtonal read /rofessorial, 
1. 33, for talent ead talents. 
















, note t, line 5, for or read as. 


note *, 1. 15, for those read these. 
note t, for xcisey & Covey read xcleos & CBovess. 

note *, for professional read frofesson ial. 

line 7 from the bottom for apotiles or read apoftles as. 
in the quotation from Pope, for rudely read nobly. 

line 1, after seen milert shat. 

note t, line 1, ior chavacters read churches. 

note, line 12, for exactly read really. 

note, line 18, for scizztures read scripture. 

note *, line 4, for Gada/erer read Gadderar. 

note, fine 32, for ¢4e church read that church. 

line 42, for effect read affect. 


APPEN DIX 


TO VOLUME XII, 





Kinathan; ou Les Aves de ? Homme, traduit du Chaldeen. Par A. 
Barthes Marmoricres, Ancien Lieutenant-Colonel Helvetien, 
ci-devant Chargé des Affairs de France en Suifle, de la Societe 
fconomique de Berne, de la Societe Literaire de Lucerne, de la 
Societé de Phyfique de Bale. 3 tom. 8vo. A Paris, chez Mara- 
din, Libraire, rue Pavée $. André des Arcs, No. 16. An. to. 
1$02. : 

Elnathan 5 or, the Aces of Man, tranflated from the Chaldean. 


__ author has adopted the plan, which has been often followed 
with fuceefs, of delivering a fyftem of moral or philofophical 
inftruction, by means of an interefting ftory or fable. Many advan. 
tages of this contrivance are obvious. A number of readers are al- 
lured by means of the ftory, who would not regard a didaCic treatife. 
And many important leffons are printed deeply on the mind, when 
exemplified i in the life of an interefting character, which would ap- 
pear too common-place to deferve any regard, if ftated nakedly by 
themfelves. The fubjeét which this author has chofen is great and 
noble, ifany canbe. It isa review of the exiftence of man from his 
conception to his death, and after that, of his future exiftence as far 
as our prefent knowledge of it reaches; with leflons woven into the 
ftory, moral, political, and economical, for each of the periods into 
which he thi: rd s the exiftence of man may beft be diftributed. ‘Thefe 
periods, or eras, are twelve; the conception and birth of man, in- 
fancy, childhood, youth, the age at which we fix the grand founda- 
tions of our future exiftence, the vigour of life, the m aturity of life, 
the decline of life, old age, decrepitude, death, and the eternal 
{tate. 

The ftory under which the author .has given us his opinions re- 
fpeQting thefe particulars, he has thought proper to reprefent as a 
Ch: aldean one, and himfelf of courfe as only a tranflator. We have 
no obje ‘tion to this method in general. It may ferve to give a vene- 
rable air to the chara@ers and incidents, which a modern (tory could 
not receive. And the author not being put to the trouble of painting 
prefent fafhions and fopperies, as when defcribing perfonages ot 
our own times and quatter of the world, is at liberty. to occupy him- 
felf more with the grand and fimple outline of human nature. But 


when an author takes this courfe, he ought moft religioufly, as far as 


manners enter into his work, to adhere to thefe of the country and 
time in which he places the ation of his work. In this we think 
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our author has confiderably failed. The flory has very little the air 


of an ancient flory, and {till lefs that of an eaftern tory. We do 
not recollect, however, after all, any inflance worth mentioning, 
wherein a direct breach of this fort of propricty is made. The Sionle 
confifts more in the air of the whole, than in any particular inftance. 
As to the execution of the plan, it has a cood many faults, but a 
good many praile-worthy properties too = it is but a very fhort 
and imperfect account which we can : wwe of either. The life of an 
individual is traced through all its flag s, and a train of aétions and 
fufferings afcribed to him, which conilitute a ftory. But that ftory, 
when compared with feveral others, cannot be called a very inter. 
efting one. The addrefs however is very confiderable, with which 
the different inflin@tions which the author means to convey, are grafi- 
ed upon the flory. And feveral of the little fubordinate ftories, or 
epifodes, being more compreiied than the general one, are very agrec- 
able. 
We cannot fay that the reflexions in this book, taken one by one, 
appear to us to be very profound, we rather, not unfre quently, 
thought them trite and common, though this obfervation by no means 
applic stoevery one of them. But w hen we regard them altogether, 
in their connexion, as a train of sappee Y on the whole of human 
life, they muit alli wed to poilefs a confiderable degtce both of in- 
tereft and inttruction. It is at lealt to be faid in their behalf, that 
they are always tn favour ef¢he purcit morality, of religion, and of 
focial order. ‘The political defeription of ‘the Chaldean monarchy is 
profeffedly a apres n of that lately overthrown ‘in France. 
The author touches upon a number of vices and faults; but he is fully 
as favourable to it as we fu ppofe an antuor in brance at prefent dare be ; 
and he exprefsly vindicates the late untortunate king and queen, from 
all criminality of intention, or proiigacy ot pleere lias. We fhall 
throw together a few of ‘ jeattered rehections. The natural gaiety 
nade her dcligeht in lively amuicments and 


ot the queen, (favs he 
gay teitivals, and the kink thoug! he had always hewn more natu- 
n for, tumultuous pleaturcs, out of 


Tal averlion from, than in clinat 
the extreme complaifance he had | for her, rea pe yielded toh ow in- 
} 


clinations. ‘The high ly lo clable difpofition of the queen made her 
very prone to throw off that referve of bchaviour which is avis 


an princes neceflary to ke 4 familiarity at a diilance ; difpoti- 
tion was rather to invite familiarity, she contrived varieties of 
amufement, wherein fhe mixed with her courtiers entirely as one of 


themfelves. ‘She thought dF ble (fays our author) thofe 
forms of gravity, and of ‘external dignit yy which command at a or 
tance the homage and ven eratlo n oi ‘tubjeds in the ; prefence of the 
fovereigns.”” —‘* This familiarity, however, and thefe frivolities d 7, 
not fail to have very fatal feds with re regard to the monarchy.” 
—*§ Although the queen preferved always the great principles of 


fidelity towards the king, her hufbind, the had the paflionate defire 
to make herfelf agreeable, particularly to. Uiofe of the courtiers o 
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both fexes, of whom fhe had formed for herfelf an intimate fociety ; 
in fuch a manner as to keep at a diftance from her, and even to ren- 
der malevolent to her, thofe among the great men and fufhionable 
women, whom fhe did not equally admit to her fami larity. It is 
eafy to conceive, that the great number of thofe who daily furrounded 
this fovereign, and exhaulted her favours, loved her not for hertelf, 
but with a view to appropriate to themfelves, under her aufpices, 

and by fier credit, the firft places, and the chief riches of the ‘Bebe. 
This abufe of her favour was carried, by thefe feducing, though 
fecre tly avaricious beings, to fucha degree of indecency and voracity, 
that the queen, whofe e ir ntial virtues were bounty and compattion to- 
wards the miferable, often found herfelf ftript, by her flattering 
courtiers, of the means of relieving the unfortunate, and even of pro- 
viding the different articles of her drefs. 

. his will fullice too as a fpecimen of the Rtile of the book. It does 
not want merit: but it is too florid and pompous, and verbofe to a 
degree uncommon even in French books. On the whole, however, 
though not a work of firit rate merit, it may be read both with plea- 
fure and with profit. 

The defcription of the fate of fuffering in the future world con- 
tains fomething fo piCturefque and pointed, that we cannot deny our- 
felves the pleafure of tranferibing it. 

“e Almighty God! what an abyts! Booz, palpiiating with terror, dif- 
covers in it the frightful caverns where the impious enemies of the eternal 
wildom and his divine gy are fed with never-ending pains and evils, 
In thefe flaming gulphs the trantic mifer fees the infernal {pirits melting in 
caves of fire, that eal which was the object of his idolatry; (wallows if 
burning, and fill demands more. There the proud man exh aults himfelf 
in convullive efforts, to rife above and hover over the furtace of his infernal 
abode; while an angel of darknefs puthes him back with contempt and vio- 
lence to the bottom of the dungeons dettined for thoie prefumptuous ipirits 
which dared to brave their God toward the commencement of time. There 
the perverie mor tal, who cultivated familiarity with the ‘erpents of envy, 
lees them ¢ agerly VO! nit, without cealing, ups my ohis heart, ther corroiive 
venom; burning him with unextinguithable fire. In thele horrible abodes 
the Sheer hee, cont inually fiimalated by adulterous deires, throws himfe If 
with frightful howlings upon revolting obje cis, who, ih (: wntic tre anfports, 
dart upon him their rag ‘but never communicate pleafure. ‘There 1s be- 
held the fenfual ghtton, ‘aon a vile appetite had 9 rmined to make his 
belly his God, panting, with heavy fieps, after the difcovery of the liquors 
and {fruits of the infernal regions; but finding nothing to ‘devour except 
poifons and worms. At a little diltance, the ‘wrathf 7 man, who lived in 
lury, either fallen or fantic, fees the fame darts which he tharpened againtt 
his fellow creature, cha nged into pointed daggers, which pierce his own 
bofom: and whic cures ted ferocious fp urits, al! ow the wounds to clote 


weati lis ‘ y 


Only to tear then: open again with redoubled fufferi: i. Finally, ‘tis in this 
; ' ' 


a . . } . ‘ . 
abode of anguith and of trouble, where death continually prefents himfelt 


> 
under the moit hideous formas, py auicharyging the final dart, that the 
mortal who has enervated himfelf fiaynant indolence, drags himfelf on 


under that vice, anud the oppreilive pene, of the profound cares of eternal 
(; v J Llimer’s 
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Homer's Werke, Se. Von Fehann Heinrich Vofs. The Works, or the 
Iliad and Odyffey of Hon: ers tri anflated out of the original Greek ints 
German hexameter verfe. By John Henry Vofs. 


OMER, the meft antient Greek author, whofe genuime remains 

have been preferved to our times, is alfo the greateft and mofi 
illuitrious of all the profane writers of antiquity. “Phe moft proba- 
ble accounts of the age in which he lived, reprefent hira as having 
flourifhed in lonia, about 2700 years lince; at the diftance of 3100 
years after the creation of the work 1; about 170 years after the de- 
ftruétion of Troy; goo years before. the great era of the birth of 
Jefus Chritt. Ot his works, only the Iliad, the Odyficy, the Batrae 
chomuomachia, and, perhaps, a tew hymns, have reached our age. 
They were moift probably fung by himfelf, in fo many different 
places, and to fuch a number of e. iverly attentive hearers, that, even 
without farther care for their prefervation, they could not have eafily 
perifhed. Like the Scandinavian Scalds, the Celtic bards, and the 
Saxon Minttrels of thefe north-weft parts of modern Europe, in the 
dark ages of its hiftory ; there were, no doubt, in Greece, the Gre- 
cian ifles, and thofe parts of Afia which were occupied by Greck colo- 
nifts, itinerant poets who ftored their memories with every amuling 
part of knowledge, who made and repeated poems of their own, and 
who found it indifpenfibly the intereft and duty of their profeffion, 
eagerly to learn and to holf cver ready in their minds for repetition, 
all the valuable pieces which were compofed by other poets, like 
themfelves: and thefe men were, of courfe, obliged by the neceffities 
of their mode of life, to become the great traditionary prefervers of 
the works of Homer, on aceneet of their unrivailed popularity. Be- 


fides, from thefe poems of Homerthemfelves, from what the facred 
f{criptures relate of Ecypt, Pix Mencia, and Syria, as well as from other 
monuments, we kuow that tne art of writing could not be m known, 
nor unpractifed among the G s,in the age of Homer. It known 


and p ratifed, it would, of cou isthe, be em] ployed in preferving thefe 
pieces fo famous, and fo excellent, even while the autlor fill lived, 
‘Till the age of Lycurgus, they were much leis known in Greece, than 
in Afia Minor and the Grecian iflcs = the Aigean Archipelago. That 
illuftrious law giver vould not, indeed, been fuch, if he had not been 
previoully a matter of the literature of theage. As {killed in a litera- 
ture conlifting almoft altogether of poctry, he was, ne veffaril y a warm 
admirer of the poems of Homer. He introduced them from Alia Minor 
and the ifles, to Laced#mon, ina more complete and perfect itate, than 
they had hitherto there appe: ured in. The Pififtratida: had the honour of 
making them known, perhaps, to {till greater advantage at Athens. 
From this time they were multiplied in copies, by continual tran- 
{cripti on, more than ai ty other antient work. ‘they were depo tited 
in every library, were fondly ftislied by every man of letters, were 
familiarly the favourites of the very mob, were difperfed wherever 
Grecian enterprize penctratcd, were taught with iond enthuliam 

wherevet 
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wherever the genius, learning, politenefs, and philofophy of Greece 
came to be imitated and admired. When the learning and civility 
of Greece and Rome fell in the triumph of barbarifm ; the copies 
of the epic poems of Homer were happily too numerous, and too 
extenfivelky difperfed to leave it poflible that :hey fhould be, then, 
utterly loft. 

After the revival of learning, and the invention of the art of 
printing, the firft edition of the works of Homer was printed at Flo- 
rence, in the year 1488. “They were reprinted feveral times in Italy, 
in the courfe of the next forty years. ‘I hey came, foon after, to oc- 
cupy the prefles of Flanders and Germany. Henry Stephens, to whofe 
labours all Grecian learning is fo much indebted, gave a noble edition 
of the works of Homer in his collection of Greek poets, of which the 
firft volume was, in the year 1566, pu ublifhed at Paris. They were 
{plendidly, ye incorrectly, printed, in the middle of the feventeenth 
century, by the Elzevirs, at Amfterdam. ‘They were — at Ox- 
ford, C shes rely and London, in the progrefs of the fame century. 
Barnes gave his edition of Homer at Cambridge, in 1718. It was 
fucceeded by the noble edition of Clarke, the pride of the critical 
literature of Envland. The editions of Ernefti and Villoifon, are 
now, on the Continent, preferred to that of Clarke. Copies of 
thefe admirable poems have been, alfo, multiplied in numberlefs 
editions of {maller form and more carelefs typographical execution, 

It was natural that poems, the pride of antient genius, fo fore 
tunately preferved, fo often reprinted, fhould be illuftrated by many 
commentaries, and made the fubjcéts of many attempts at tranflation. 
They have been, indeed, ambitioufly tranflated into all the polithed 
languages of moderna Europe. No ancient author has been more tor- 
tunate in tranilators, than Homer. “Turco and Cefarotti have natu- 
ralized the [liad in the language of Italy. “Mhe verlions of Dacier, 
Rochefort, and Bitaubé, are di —— in France. “Lhe loofe and 
incorrect verfion of Chapman, once famous in England, was fuper- 
feded by the nobler work of “yonteg which is ftill preferred to the 
profe attenrpt of Macpherfon, and to the blank-verle tranflation by 
Cowper. Burger, Vofs, and Stollberg, all endowed with true poetic 
genius, attempted, almoft at the fame time, to add the works of 
Homer to the poetical riches of the langu: ge of Germany. Burger 
left his undertaking unfinifhed. Count Stollberg was more”perfever- 
ing. Vofs alone compleated the tran{lation of both the Iliad and the 
Odyiley, and this with fuch fuccefs that his fellow-countrymen now 
boaft that his tranflation excels all others which have been ever 
named in competition with it. 

It is in hexameter verfes; a mode of verfification which is fup- 
pofed by many to accord better with the genius of the German, than 

with that of any other modern Janguage. But, it is dificult for one 
who confiders this matter with due care, to believe, that there is any 
thing but the prejudice created by the cuftomary ufe of rhyme, to 


hinder any modern language from being agreeably moulded in poetry, 
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to all the unrhyming meafures and forms of verfe which were in ufe 
among the ancients. The ancient and the modern languages confift 
equally of founds—of articulate founds. Thofe founds are produced 
by the vibrations of the throat and articulating organs aCling upon 
the air which palies in refpiration, into and out of the lungs. “hofe 
vibrations are modified by time, when, for inftance, more or fewer of 
them pafs in the fpace of a fecond; which produces highnefs or lownefs 
of tone. They unite in the compofition of notes or tones: and thefe 
are, again, madified by time, when the pulfation upon the throat or 
other vibrating inftrument is interrupted and renewed, and is to 
intcriupte! and renewed more or lefs frequently. Hence arife, 
for the vibrations, the whole notes of the mujfcal fcale; and 
for the pulfations, that which is diftinguifhed as the time of 
mufic or of fpeech, When the vibrations are thofe of great vibrating 
bodies, and are communicated through an extenfive column or 
zimotphere of air; the found is /zud and frrong. If the vibrating 
bodies be, on the contrary, extremely fine and fmall, and if the vi- 
brations be coniined within a very narrow atmofphere ; then, are the 
founds /2/t and fmal/, All the founds, therefore, which are ufed, whe- 
ther in mufic or fpeech, are either Aigh or /ow, in reference to the 
mufical feale 5 or guck or flow in their interruptions, renewals, and 
fucceilions, as ditfereat tones or collections of vibrations 5 or //rong or 
foft in regard to the magnitudes of the vibrating bedies, and the extent 
of the mafs of air through Which the vibrations are communicated. 
Thele modifications belong to the founds of fpeech, jult as much as 
to thofe of mufic. Human fpeech has its fcale of notes, jultas well 
as mufic ; but that, a narrower fcale. It employs its tones in a dif- 
order as to muficai arrangement, which is indifpenfibly neceffary to 
the proper ends of fpeech, but which muft for ever diflinguifh it from 
mufic, though this be the permanent, indelible diflinétion between 
them. Speech, as to mulical effect, bears nearly the fame relation 
to mufic which inarticulate founds bear to articulate founds, for the 
‘ufes of {peech. 

Now, thefe modifications of the founds of fpeech are, by invin- 
cible neceflity, common to the ancient with the modern languages. 
No fpecch can be uttered which is not fubjeét to them. ~ It mutt be 
high or low, quick or flow, loud or foft. Is there any thing pecu- 
liar to the combinations of founds compofing the modern languages, 
that does not fall under thefe modifications? Nothing.—Is not every 
thing in the founds of fpeech, which can be reduced under thefe 
modifications, reconcileable to the profody and the poetical meafures 
of the ancients? Undoubtedly. Amphafis which affeé?s both the 
length or fhortnefs, and the ftreneth or foftnefs of the fyllables and 
words on which it falls, belonged not lefs to the enunciation of the 
ancient languages when they were living f{peeches, than it now does 
to the modern. Accent, as ufed in the enunciation of the words 
of our modern tongues, peculiarly modifies the quantity of the 
fyllables on which it falls, in a manner incompatible with fome of 
the laws of ancient profody, But, it docs not deitroy all nase 
and, 
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and, if it do not entirely ceftroy quantity ; it canngt have the effect to 
render the languages to which it belo: ies, incapable of thofe poetical 
meafures, and thole combinations of verfes whic h have been ufed by 
the Greeks and Romans of antiquity. Nay, a¢cents were even em- 
ployed, and as it fhould feem, unavoidably and indifpenfibly em- 
ploye d by the Greeks and Romans themfelves, in the living and ge- 
nuine enunciation of their refpective fpeeches. And, though we be 
{till, in regard to their nature and ufes, but very impertedtly in- 
formed; yet, the molt probable opinion is, that the accents ufed in 
the ancient languages did not elit atially differ in character from thofe 

which are retained by the moderns. Quintilian’s account of the 
matter, if every thing elfe could be entirely reconciled to it, would 


almoft fet the truth of this pofition beyond all doubt. 

There is.difiiculty (fays he) in learning to ufe the accents in the Greek 
language, with invariable propriety and delicate correéinels; becaufe the 
dialects give rife to great variety and uncertainty in its pronunciation; to 
that the very {: me ule of the accents which is, in one iniiance, quite wrong, 
becomes, in others, periecily right. With us, the rule for the ute of the ac- 

cents Is very ealy “~ imple. In every word im the Latin language, there 
falls upon one of every three fyilables, an acute accent; and th Dag whether 
the word do not contift of more than three fyliabies, or be con upofed of 
three. Ol toe three tyilables, tt as al. 


longer fucceiiion of {y ab les, than ; 
ways either the firti or the fecond, never the third which ts accented. If 
the middle one of the three fyllables be long; it is alv avs enunciated with 
either a circumflex or an acute accentuation. If the middle fyllable be 
fhort, its found is grave or low; and the acute accent falls, then, upon the 
firti fy Hable. Tiere 1s, OMeETRUEI C, IN CV ‘y cvord, an acute ACCENT 5 but, in no 
word, more than one acute accent. That accent can never fall upon the 


lait {yllable of a word: and, in dilvilables, therefore, 1s wave upon the 


5 
firfi of the two. Befides, there is never a circumilex accent on the fame 
wor | Wi hich has an acute accent, | ecau Cc the acute accent has al oO the 
effect of the circumtlex: and therefore, neither acute nor ciucumflex can 
ever fall upon the latt ivylable of any word.’* . 


Does it not appear from this paflage, that in the proper pronun- 
ciation of the Latin tongue when it was a living f{pecch, the acute 
and the cireumflex accents performed always the exact part of our 
prefent Englifh accents ; while the grave accent had its effect epg 
en fyllables which were pronounced very faint and low, as is, for 
inftance, the fecond fyllable, the 7, inthe Englifh word nation? The 
(Greek ufe of the accents differed from the Latin not in principle and 
in nature, but in the greater variety of its exceptions and deviations 
from one fimple, general rule. If this be fo; there is not the flighteft 
peculiarity in the ftru@ture of the modern languages to make them 
unfit to receive the fame metrical arrangement of founds in poetry, 


which we fo much admire in the poetry of the ancients; the learned 
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differtations which would refer the melody of Unglifh verfe, entirely 
to the power of accents, paufes, and rhyme, are a labour in vain ; 
and it is not a fantattie effort, but a noble i improvement to h 1armdhize 
any modern language to the pure epic meafures of Grecian antiquity, 
We have to honour Mitton and Voss for fuch illuftrious endea- 
vours : but Englith partiality will fearcely deny the hexameters of 
Voss to excel in this refpeét the iambics of Milton and his Britith 
imitators. 

In reading this noble verfion of the [liad and Odyffey, it is im- 
poflible even for an Englifhman, a ftranger to the delicacy and foft- 
nefs of the veft German pronunciation in Saxony and at Berlin, not 
io acknowledye, that in fweetnets, dignity, and charming variety Vols 
feems to have rivalled Homer, as nearly as it can be poflible for any 
tranflator to rival a great matter whofe works he tranflates. The 
Germans affure us, that it is genuine German phrafeology, exhibiting 
the native colours, thofe undefineable powers with which cuftomary 
ufe has gradually invefted all the words and phrafes of the language, 
not at all a cramped, unnatural aflociation of German woods in a 
Greek and Latin ‘{ftru€ture, nor of Greek and QLaetin words with 
German terminations, which Voss has employed. Of his fidelity 
in the tranflation, we may venture to judge by the comparifon 
of fome pallages with the original. Pope’s tranflation of. the 
Liad, Dryden’s tranflation ofethe firlt book of the fame work, and 
Burger’ s verfions of feveral books, both in Iambic and in Hexameter 
verfe, lie now before us. We fhall, therefore, exhibit, in com- 

. parifon, a very few extracts from thefe tranflations, alfo. “The intro- 
ductory lines of the Iliad, are familiar to almott every reader of 
poetry :— 

Miu ced: Sea TInAniad:w "AKIANDS 
Ovrrudrny n paved’ Ageziois rye’ Ebnxs, 
I] AAxs D0 ucus Vuxas "Aids Cots baby 


‘ 
Hewa, «utc; tAwesm TEUX: xuETos 
~ ~— ° \ > = ‘ ? 
O:wioies t? wagi’ Aas d rergicro B. vAn 
oh» 
is £3 


}y Ta DWewtx sixoty Pp gioarre 
foals TE, awek avoewy Kat dias Ay, AAivS.— ] lom ER, 


Thefe lines are, by Dryden, thus tranflated :-— 


“ The wrath of Peleus’ son, O muse, refound ; 

Whote dire effects the Grecian army found ; 

And many a hero, king, and hardy knight 

Were {ent, in early youth, to thades of night ; 

Their limbs, a prey to dogs and vultures made: 

So was the sovereign % vill of Jove obey'd; 

From thai itl-omen’d ym. cohen strife begun 

Betwixt Atrides’ great, and Thetus’ godlike fon.".—Darypen. 


We diftinguifh whatever, in this and the following verfion of 
thefe lines, appears to be, at once, fufficiently poetical, and truly 
faithful to the original. Dryden does not employ a greater number 
of 
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of fyllables than Homer, nor even fo many. But, his verfion is 
loofe, ealy, dignified, v ashes in melody, and incorrect. In how very 
fmalfa part of thefe eight lines, is he truly faithful to the fenfe of 
Homer. Of Dryden's thymes, however, it ought to be obferved, that 
they approach nearer to the loitinefs and variety of unrhyming hexa- 
meters, than thofe of any other Englith poet. He has, here, more of 
Homer in his numbers than in any ‘thing elfe. 
Pope, who has beftowed the moft generous praife* on the attempt 
of Dryden, had the verfion of this great matter before him, when 
he tranilated thefe fame lines, But he has fcarcely executed the 


tafk better. 


) “© The wrath of Peleus son, the direful ipring r 
Of all the Grecian woes, O goddeis, fi ng! 
Li 1. wrath which hurl’d to Pluto J gl ny bag Ny 
‘he fouls of mighty Chiets, untune ‘Ty flain 
W ‘hofe 7 4i7) may ilevtel, on the n ik« od fhore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore, 
Since great Achilles and Atrides fireve, 


Such was-the fovereign doom, and fuch the will of Jove.”"—Porr. 


Pope is far from being happy in the tranflation of thefe intro- 
ductory lines. He is not more faithful than Dryden, to the fenfe of 
Homer. His verfion abounds in epithets which might be taken away 
without injury to the fenfe. The places are few, in which he has 

caught the meaning of the Grecian bard, with remarkable felicity. 
The power of his numbers does not here excel the dignity, nor equal 
the mellifluent variety of thofe of his matter, Dieses 

Burger, whofe ballads have been univerf: lly admired, made an ex- 
periment of tranflating the Iliad into lambic German verfe. Upon 
trial, he thought this to be lefs fuitable to the dignity of Homer, than 
he fuppofed that he might find hexameters. ‘The following is his 
hexametcr of the introduCtory lines of the Iiad:— 

* Gottin, finge den Zorn der Peleiden Achilleus, 
lenen verderblichen, welcher der Griechen unennbares weh Schu 
Viele tapfere feclen der helden dem Aides zuiliets, 
Ihre Leichnam aber den hunden und a!lem Gevogel 
Dar zum Raubmahl both. So ward zeus wille vollendet, 
Seit der zeit, da zuer/i Agamemnon, herricher der volker, 
Und der yottliche held Achileus hadernd fich trennten.” 


Fa. | eC 


~~ we iv 


=n F 


We were about to mark in italics, thofe particular words and 
phrafes in which this tranflator has the moft happily and faithfully 
exprelled the import of the original Greek verfes. But, in truth, 
there is fcarce a word in his verfion which due regard to the original 
did not demand ; and, in that original, hardly a colour or fhade of 
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differtations which would refer the melody of Unglifh verfe, entirely 
to the power of accents, paufes, and rhyme, are a labour in vain ; 
and it is not a fantaltic effort, but a noble i improvement to h rarmdhize 
any modern language to the pure epic mezfures of Grecian antiquity, 
We have to honour Mitton and Voss for fuch illuftrious endea- 
vours : but Englith partiality will fcarcely deny the hexameters of 
Voss to-excel in this refpe€&t the iambics of Milton and his Britith 
imitators. 

In reading this noble verfion of the Iliad and Odyflcy, it is im- 
poflible even for an Englifhman, a ftranger to the delicacy and foft- 
nefs of the veft German pronunciation in Saxony and at Berlin, not 
io acknowledye, that in {weetnels, dignity, and charming variety Vols 
feems to have rivalled Homer, as near!y as it can be poflible for any 
tranflator to rival a great matter whofe works he tranflates. The 
Germans aflure us, that it is genuine German phrafeology, exhibiting 
the native colours, thofe undefineable powers with which cuftomary 
ufe has gradually invefted all the words and phrafes of the language, 
not at all a cramped, unnatural affociation of German wands in a 
Greek and Latin ‘{tru@ture, nor of Greek and Latin words with 
German terminations, which Voss has employed. Of his fidelity 
in the tranflation, we may venture to judge by the comparifon 
of fome pallages with the original. Pope’s tranflation of. the 
iad, Dryden’s tranflation of the firlt book of the fame work, and 
Burger’ s verfions of feveral books, both in Iambic and in Hexameter 
verfe, lie now before us. We fhall, therefore, exhibit, in com- 
. parifon, a very few extracts from thefe tranflations, alfo. “The intro- 
ductory lines of the Iliad, are familiar to almott every reader of 
poetry :— 

Mijuy ced: Sea [Inrniad« w "AX: ‘Anos 
OvAruéeny 4 ever "Agyexiois aye ebnxs, 
I] AAxs O° D0 ucws Puxas "Ades cot barby 


‘ . 
Heda, xutcv; tAwlsu TUN: KUEToLY 
~ ~ . A >> . ‘ ? 
O:wioies ve waa’ Ares d brercicro Buvan 
> Tv \ . , De | ’ 
hg Oo In Ta DWewt% sixorn THY RENTAVTE 


"Argedn; re, ark ardoiv wal dios Ayaaws.—Homen, 
r . 
Phefe lines are, by Dryden, thus tranflated :— 


“ The wath of Peleus’ son, O muse, refound ; 
Whiote dire effects the Grecian army found ; 
And many a hero, king, and hardy ‘knight 
Were fe a, in early youth, to th ades of night ; 
Their limbs, a prey to dogs and vultures made: 
So was the sovereign evil of Jove obey'd; 

From that itl-omen’d hour cohen strife begun 


Betwixt Atrides’ great, and Thetus’ godlike fon.”"—Drypen. 


We diftinguifth whatever, in this and the following verfion of 
thefe lines, appears to be, at once, fufficiently poetical, and truly 
faithful to the original. Dryden does not employ a greater number 
of 
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of fyllables than Homer, nor even fo many. But, his verhon is 
loofe, ealy, dignified, various in melody, and incorrect. In how very 
fmalf a part of thefe eight lines, is he truly faithful to the fenfe of 
Homer. Of Dryden’s thymes, however, it ought to be obferved, that 
they approach nearer to the loitinefs and variety of unrhyming hexa- 
meters, than thofe of any other Englith poet. He has, here, more of 
Homer in his numbers th an in any “thing elfe. 

Pope, who has beftowed the moft generous praife* on the attempt 
of Dryden, had the. verfion of this great - after before him, when 


he tranilated thefe fame lines. But he has fearcely executed the 
tafk better. 


© The wrath of Peleus? son, the direful [pring r 


Of all the Grecian woes, O goddets, [i ng! 
Tia 7h ewrath TZ Ai ji hh hurl d 10 Phas’ gl ly ipa 
The fouls of mighty Chiets, unitiine ‘ly tlain 5 
W hofe Lim e un » ried, on the naked hore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tors 

Ss £ 
Since great Achilles and Atrides fireve, 


Such wassthe fovereign doom, and fuch the will of Jove."—Porr. 


Pope is far from being happy in the tranflation of thefe intro- 
ductory lines. He is not more faithful than Dryden, to the fenfe of 
Homer. His verfion abounds in epithets which might be taken away 
without injury to the fenfe. The places are few, in which he has 

caught the meaning of the Grecian bard, with remarkable felicity. 
The power of his numbers does not here excel the dignity, nor equal 
the mellifluent variety of thofe of his mafter, Dryden. 

Burger, whofe ballads have been univerf: lly admired, made an ex- 
periment of tranflating the [iad into lambic German verfe. Upon 
trial, he thought this to be lefs fuitable to the dignity of Homer, than 
he fuppofed that he might find hexameters. “The following 1s his 
hexametcr of the introdudory lines of the Iliad:— 

“e Crottin, linge den Zorn der P leiden Ac ‘hilleus, 
lenen verderblichen, welcher der Griechen unennbares weh Schu 
Viele tapfere feclen der helden dem Aides zuitiels, 
Ihre Leichnam aber den hunden und allem Gevogel 
Dar zum Raubmalhil both. So ward zeus wille vollendet, 
Seit der zeit, da zuer/i Agamemnon, herricher der volker, 
Und der yottliche held Achilleus hadernd fich trennten.” 


We were about to mark in italics, thofe particular words and 
phrafes in which this tranflator has the moft happily and faithtully 
expreiled the import of the original Greek verfes. But, in truth, 
there is fearce a word in his verfion which due regard to the original 
did not demand ; and, in that original, hardly a colour or fhade of 
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meaning which has been loft in the tranflation. Once or twice in 
thefe lines, Burger is too profai ¢: once or twice he exhibits an aw k- 

ward novelty in the combination of his words into phrat. Ss. oi h 
lines have the power of poetry, and are, at the fame time, rigorout 
faithful to Homer. 

The following is the verfion of Vofs. There is in his lines more 
of the lofty melody of hexameter verfe, than we can difcern in thok 
of Burger :— 

 Singe den zorn, O goitinn, des Peleiaden Achilleus, 

Thn der entbrannt den Achaiern unnennbaren j jammer erregte 

Und vicl taplere feelen der boldeditline yun Als 

Sendete, aber tie fetbit zum raub dartiellte den liunden, 

Uin dem gevoget umher. So ward zeus wille vollendet: 
Seit dem tag’, als erlt durch bitten zank fich entzweiten, 
Atreus ftohn, der herfcher des volks, und der edle Achilleus.” 


Both the German tranflators have confined their verfions within 
the fame number of lines in which the fenfe is expreiled in the ori- 
ginal. The Englith tranilators ufe each one Bee more. Yet, is 
not the number of fyllables in the Englith, greater than that in the 
original Greek, or in the German verilions. But, the Englith tranf- 
Jators in the licence they ule, have omitted fome minute circumi{tances 
which are, by the Germans, faithfully expreficd. 

In the compariton of Burgeys yerfion with that of Vofs, we thould 
incline to give the preference to Vols’s firit line. The maclody ot 
Vofs’s fecond line is, alfo, nobler than that of Burger’s. But ¢v 
is more faithfully tranilated in the Jenen verderdlichen of Burger, kh 
an the Jin der ent brannt of Vofs. Burger’ s third line is perhaps 
better than that of his rival,  Sendete is feeble in comparifon with 
Zuftiefs. In the fourth line, Vofs, tranflating euro Hterally hie 
fell, has given the true fenfe of his auth yr much ke fs clearly and 
forcibly than either Burger who ufes, in the fame places, Tick iailly 
or the ng! ifh tranflators who employ the corr fponding word, Jims, 
"The ancients, in the days of Homer, regarded the foul as the leait 
important part of the human being, as but a feeble, tiny thade, after it 

s parted trom the body: and Homer might, therefore, with little 
impro! riety, wie LETOUs emphatically for the bodies, the fubit enti 
parts of the Greeks. But, we regard the foul, as the living being — 
the body, as but its grofs and crazy vehigle, not luperior, if once hie 
fc agi by the foul, to common clay. Nothing, then, co muld be more 
ypraper than Vofs's ule ot fre /e/b/?, in this particular place. 4 
erdnaro Poot is tranflated by both the laccnis ns, happily and wit) 
{trict fidelity, in the fame words. Dryden has, likewife, expre! Hed 
the fenfe of thefe words well; though obey ‘dw hich he empl ovs, be 


; 


much lefs true to the o pig al, than velle ndet. But Pope’s, fuch was 
the few’ reign doom, and fuch the will of “Fove is licentious, fecble Cy and 
verbofe.  Vofs’s two lali of the fe feven lines feem to be preferable 


dem tag’ is better than Burger’s Se:t 


to the {two lait ot Burg sere Seit 
der Zeit, But, Dryden's i7-omen'd hour, though more paraptraitical, 
i3 
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is certainly more correétly expreflive than either of the German 
phrafes. None of all thefe tranflators has given the genuine fcnte 
of the epithet dv: which occurs in the lait line of the original. 

In one thing clfe, the fenfe of Homer has been, undoubtedly, mif- 
taken by all thefe tranflators. Asd: 3° epsaciero B-vaAy are by the Os P saintly 
indicated to be parenthetical. Homer means not to connect thete 
words with either the preceding or the followin 1g lines. \ ct, all the 
tranflators, but more efpecially Pope, explain the paflage, as if, with 
the word res, the poet broke off from his addrefs to his mufe ; and ut- 
tered the following two lines and a half in penfive unaddretied retlec- 
tion with himfelt. Put, Homer evidently continues the addrefs to 
his mufe, throughout the feven lines, without other interru ption thar 
fuch a momentary one, as an Englifh peafant might make, at ihe 
moit afHiétin g part of his tale, to fay, with a figh, It was God's will! 
In thefe introduétory lines the poet firit re quefts his mufe to fing the 
wrath of Achilles; then hints at the « ffeéts which gave Importance 
to that wrath ; then, as if the mufe had afked, ** / here foall I begin? 
anfwers, i& cy dy, &c. “The poet means not to fay, Fove’s will was ful- 
filled from that iime, or the Greeks were afflicted from that time; but, 


godde/s fin @ the wrath and its effedis {ro, mn that time. Such is fo ob- 


vioully the fenfe of Homer, that one cannot fee, without furprife, 
fo many eminent tranflators to have milftaken it, or at leaft to 
have expretied themfelves with an ambiguity which will not allow 
us to inter, that they did not miflake it. 

Of thefe tour tranflations, it muft be owned that the two Englith 
ones are the more paraphrattical, and the more poetical. The two 
German ones are more minutely faithful and fimpler, but lefs cafy 
and animated. Dryden, not in other refpeéts, inferior to his ri- 
vals, has, in the ufe of the word Kurghts, a fort of technical term 
in modern manners, violated propricty more grofsly than any of 
them. 

The comparifon of all the four tranflations is not neceflary to be 
continued, Let us next compare Pope and Vols in a pailage of fub- 
lime, vivid, and picturefque defcription. 
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P ope ’s tranflation of thefe lines and a few others immediatelv fol- 
lowing them, is— 


« And, from Olympus’ lofty tops defcends. 
Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound, 
Fierce, as be mov'd, his filver fb be refound. | 
Bre “athing r revenge, @ fuddex night be fpread ; 
And ¢ loomy darknefs roll'd around his head. 
‘Lhe fleet in view, he twang’d his deadly bow ; 
And, hiff fly the feather'd fates below, &e." 
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Vofs’s parallel tranflation is, as follows— 


« Schnell von den hoha des Olympos énteilet’ er zurnendes Lerzc: 
Auf der fchulter den bogen und rit ve fverfe iat dienen kocher. 
Laut erfchollen die pfe ile zugleich an des zurnenden {& hulte r, 
Als er einher fich bewegt’: er wandelte seat wie nachtgraun. 
Sezte fich draut von den (chiffen entfernt, uad tchnellie den pfeil ab,” 


Vofs has, here, {uppretled no images nor circumilances: and he 
has added none. He is rigorouily faithful to the original: and he 
gives the very painting which is fo imptefiively offered to the mind’s 

eye by Homer. His meafures have not, indeed, in thele lin eS, the 
il high- founding melody of thofe of his matter. Lut, his phrates 

are at once true to the proprietics of the German idiom, poetical, 
and endowed with fufhcient dignity and force of expreflion. Po ye 
has tranflated the fame lines very impertectly. He does not fe eM tO 
have perceived the beauty and fublimity of the ima gery in this paflage. 
We have diftinguifhed in italic characters, the only words in his ver- 
fion, which correfpond to words in the Greek. How very few they 
are! Where he has not abfolutely miftaken Homer’s m eanin ng, he 
has, however, enfeebled and debated it by licentious para shrafe. He 
has omitted many beautiful little circumitances, in : shiek there was 
nothing incompatible with modern habits of chiitking or modes of 
phrafeology, to jultify the omiffion. The lait of his lines here 

uoted, is in a very vicious taltee Phe © feather’d fates,’’—an expref- 
fion fo obvioufly quaint and puerile, is copicd trom Dryden's para- 
phrafe of the fame patlage. 

We fhall next felect a few lines from that which is called the 
catalogue of the fhips, in the fecond book. The tranflation of fuch 

a pallage was neceflarily attended with great difficulties, and thofe 
materially different from the difficulties which were to be overcome 
in tranflating the lines we have already contidered., 
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The prond Mycenx arms her martial pow's, 
Cleone, Corinth, with imperial tow rs, 
Fair Arctbyrea, Ornia’s truittul plain, 
And JEgion, and Adrattus, ancient rei 
And thote who dwell along the fandy nf viel 
And where Pellene vit lds her fleecy ftore, 
V\ here He hee and Hyperefia } he, 
And Gonoeila’s {pires falute the iky.”"—Pore. 
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* Dann die Mykena bewohnt, die ftadt voll prancender haufer, 
Auch dice reiche Korinthos, und fchongebaute Kleona ; 
Auch die Crneia befte!lt, und Arathyreens ji¢ker, 
Sikyon auch, wo wordem der he ld drafios eewallet, 
liyperetia dann, und die felfeoftadt Gonoetla ; 
Auch die Petlene gebaut, und Agion ringium befiellet, 


Und dig geitad umher, und Helike grun von ebnen.”-—Voss, 

The fenfe of the original feven lines is evprefied by Vols in the 
fame number of lines. Pope tranilates it in eight lines : yet, his 
verfes of ten fyllables being thorter than the hexameters of 
Homer and Vofs; if he had omitted no circumitances of the de- 
{cription, his verfion would certainly have been more concife and 
energetic than that of his German rival. But, in his two firlt verfes, 
the important ac fcript tive epithets of the ori ginal are entirely lott. 
Surely, if he had comp rehended their fenfe, he could not have thus 
marred the beauty and intere(t of the pailage, J overlooking them. 
By Vols, they he been fuccefsfully expreiied in German. Pope 
has, however, made the lift of names of places, "on more poe- 
tically elegant and dignihed, than if he ~ fervilely adhered to 
his original. But, then, he has deftroyved or tallificd almoft all the 
hiftorical facts in this part ef Homer's pic aur (que map of ancient 
Greece. Vols has, alfo, ufed an unfuitable licence, in omitting to 
give the import of Aiyead r ae, wg in tranilating ivestay by grtin 
von ehnen. By Burger “Pateny evestzs has been more faithfully ren- 
dered, Dire weite Helike. 

We felecét a few lines from the defcription of one of the battles 
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Aber fiets durchfloe er der anderen miinner gefehwad ts 
Mondend mit lanz’ und fchwert und gewaltiven tteinen des feldes; 
(jax nur vermied er im kampf, den Telam oniden ; 
Denn ihm eiferte Zeus, wann denn fiarkeren maun cr bekampfte. 
Zeus der allmichtige (indie nun farchte in die fecle des Ajas. 
otarrend ftand, und warf er den lattenden telild auf die fehulter, 
Mliichtete dann, umfchauend in mannergewih], wie ein raubthicr, 


Riickwarts hiufig gewandt, mit langfam wechielnden Knicen.—-\ oss, . 


“ (By the long lance, the fword, or ponderous fione, 
The ranks lie featter’d, and the troops o erthrown) 
Ajax he fhuns, through all the dire debate, 

And fears that arm whofe force he felt fo late. 

But partial Jove, e{poufing Hector’s part, 

Shot heav’nbred horrour through the Grecian’s heart; 
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Foreign Publicaticns. 
Confus'd, unnerv’d in Hector’s prefence grown, 
Amaz'd he fiood, with terrors not his own. 

O'er his broad back, his moony thield he threw, 

And glaring round, by tardy fteps withdrew.”—Pore. 


Of fervile fidelity to the original, Pope, even here, fhews l!efs than 
Vofs. Yet, it is not to be denied, that, in the whole,* Pope here 
triumphs unrivalled ; 


» | 


throwing, not only Vofs, but even Homer him- 
felf, to a diftance behind him. — It is precifely , too, in the molt ditfi- 
cult parts, that Fope fo wonderfully excels. It is in deferibing the 
feelings with which Heétor fhunned Ajax, and {till more in expreiling 
thofe which agitated the heart of Ajax i in his retreat, that Pope arms 
Homer with a fire, and a majefty not hisown. Thefe lines— 


Ajax he fhuns, through all the dire debate, 
And fears that arm whofe force he felt fo Jate,"— 


nee * 


expand the fentiment of Homer, but expand it asa fingle fj 
kindled on dry wood to a fierce bla ze, not as a drop ot fpirit is dj] 
ina large vellel of water, till its pretence can remain no longer st 
ceptible to the fenfe. ‘This line 
«© Shot heav'n-bred horrour thro’ the Grecian’s heart; 
# ~~ 
greatly excels the correfponding expreflions in the Greek 


us feel what Ajax felt, miich more as if we had been aGually pre- 
fent, and touched by the famefirpe ‘natural impreffion. The two 
following lines alfo expand the meaning of the original, yet at the 
fame time, increafe its power. | 
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« Confus'd, unnerv'd, 


in Efeétor’s prefence ‘ own 
Ama: d aes {tood 
3 


iy terrours not bis own’— 


In st of Englith compofition, thefe liaes become imperfed, 
by the feeble expletive ufe of the word grown, and by the 1 mapa 
tion of fo many other participles fo clofely toget ther. z et, fo clearly 
has Pope conceived the fenfe of his original, fo confiderably has he 
invigorated and enlivened it in the tranilation, fo much new ardour 
does he breathe into the foul of Homer, and fo happily does he en- 
hance the terrours of Ajax, without detracting trom his courage ; that 
tho fe. fmaller imperfections are eatily over rlooked, amid our amaze- 
ment at the general excellency of the verfes in which they are found. 
In the two latt lines, Pope omits a compari on ef Homer’s, which is 
faithfully preferved by Vofs, aot overlooks fome other minute par- 
ticulars, yet gives the image of Ajax in retreat, with force and dig- 
nity not ur iequal to thofe ot the cn ek, | 

We will not, now, prolong thele compa rative critici{ms. Enough 
has been ftated to evince ; that Vofs is one of the moft faithtul and 
poetical of the tranilators of Homer ; that he excels even Pope, al- 
moftevery where, ve in thofe pail: ages in which Pope rises above 
Homer himfelf, breathing into the verfes of the Grecian bard, a di- 
vine fpirit fomewhat as if it were a Deity illuminating the wv ifdom of 
a fage, 
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a fage, or exalting the valour of a hero; that the attempt ‘o imitate 
the hexameters and other meafures of the poets of antiquity, is tar 
from being an ablurd one. The Opyssery bears, in Vols’s tranfla- 


tion, the fame marks of dilt gence, | skill, ; and felicity in the tranilator, 


which diftinguith his verlicn of the Ilia We think, that the hexa- 
meters of Vofs and Klop{tock, are a nobler and more high-founding 


epic meafure, than the iambics of ten fyllables without rhyme, which 
have been ufed by Milton and fo many of our other Englith poets. 
But we, at the fame ume, hefitate not to afirm, that the daétyls 
fpondees, trochees, and iambics, with the rhymes of the decafyllabic 
verfes of Pope, conftitute, as he has ufed them, a more varied, a 
nobler, and a {weeter meafure, than either Homer or his German 


’ 7 ’ - . | 
traniiator has had the fortune to employ. 
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D. ‘fo. Frid. Blumenbachit Prof. Medic. Ordin. Gottin, Sc. Infiitue 
tienes Phyfiologice. Accedunt Tabule Aenew. Gittinge: Apud “Fa, 
Chrift. Dieterich, Svo. Pr. 511. 

© Bese univerfities of Germany now rival thofe of Britain and Ire- 

land. Leiphc, lena, and Gottingep, are as feats of feminaries 
of literature and flan ce unequalled in the more fouthern countries of 

J -urope. Tne Hanoveriaa univerfity 1 Ge ngen, which, if we ree 

rember ri: chtly, owes its inftitution to our sate Sovere:! ‘n Georee the 

Second, has, within not much more than balfa‘cent ry, attained to 

a diftinction, in which it perhaps even exee!s and ehicures the fame 


of Leipfic. “The names of Pitter, Heyne, Camper, Burger, Blumen- 
bach, are, 7 the re{pective provinces of the Civil and Imp rial aw, 
Claflical Erudition, Anatomy, German Poetry, and the Philofo; f 
Medicine, tl the moft iilu(trious names we can guote. In Oriental and 
theological Litcrature, Michaelis was above a! rivalry. In the uni- 
verfitics of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, ic coh, and Glafgow, 


and Gottin: en, his Britiih Majelty poileiies, within his dominions, 
the beft fchouls of learning and fcience which have ever enliohtened 
the world. 

Blumenbach, whofe name and wo . have fugcefted thefe obferva- 
tions, is the author of fome of the mofk in ious theories in Animal 
Phyfiolo ZYs which have been Rear iever in the clole of the eighteenth 
or the beginning of the nineteenth century. [hete infticutions of Phy- 
fiology, like thofe of Boerhaave, of Haller, and of Gregory, were pro- 
duced by him for a book of convenient reference, to affift his pupils 
in profiting by his Lectures. He modettly apol: gizes, in his Pref. ce, 
for the prefumption of offering fuch a publication, when the inftitutes 
of Haller and Boerhaave were in high efi im socal aud in general ufe. 
That the ftate of medical fcience had, fince thofe phyficians wrote, 
undergone remarkable changes, and that it was more convenient, In 
leturing, to follow his owa arrangement than that of another, are 
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the rezfonable excufes he has given for what is, in truth, too well 
executed to need either excufe or extrinfic recommendation. 

He begins his fyftem by defcribing the human body in life, as con. 
fitting, to the views of Phyfiology, of the Fluids, the Solids, and the 
Vital Energies. 

In treating of the Fluids, he diftinguifhes them into three different 
{pecics ; the ‘Chyle, and thofe other fluids which enter the lyfiem, by 
the abforbent veilels terminating at the fkin; the bleod; the different 
liquids fecreted from the blood. 

The firft of thefe fpecies of animal fluids which he begins to de. 
fcribe more particulariy, is the blood. He defcribes it eloquently, as 
a peculiar liquid; of a red colour more or lels intenie; glutinous 
to the touch; warm; and in its compofition, not imitable by human 
art. When it iflues, warm, from the human veins, and is aerige 
in a veliel, there rifes from it a peculiar vapour, which, if received | 
a bell- lata, appears in dewy drops on the fides of the ‘ele ifs, and re- 
fembles common {pring waters in all its phyfical qualities, fave that 
it has a particular anima! fmell, the fame as arifes from urine newly 
emitted, or from the thorax or ‘abdomen of a carcafe diflected i immie- 
di iately after death. ‘The unevaporating part ef the blood while i 
cools, in any veilel in the open air, {eparates into a {oft tenacious 
folid part, and a liquid part of a reddith yellow colour, © “Phe thicker 
of theie two portions is again feparable into a red part which acts 
as the colouring matter of the,whole ma{s of the blo: d; anda 
coagulated lymph which becomes white after the red matter is wafhed 
from it. The /erwn or liquid part of the cold blood aéts as the prin- 
ciple of vifcidity to the whole mafs; bears, in all its qualities, a 


> 
itroue refemblance to the white of an egg; coapulates in the tempe- 
rature of 150° Fahrenheit; is equally coagulated, in the fpace of 20 
hours, by the admixture of quicklime 5 and wh en lowly dried in the 
air, takes the form of a tran{parent folid, not unlike to gum-arabic, 
and burfts, like the white of an egg, into numbers of curiouily fpir al 

fillures. A portion of the thick or craffament ous part of the blood im- 
merfed in a quantity of the ferum, and expofed to the action of the 
air fuffers an immediate and remarkable change of colour; although 
the fame craffamentum, when covered with water, oil, or any other 
fluid, inftead of ierum, is not at all liable to be equally affected by 
the air. ‘The colouring part of the ¢raj/amentum is, in the fovtus, 
Jater in its origin, than any other portion of the bload : its minute 
conftituent particles are clobules of peculiar appearance: thefe are 
not difcernible, even with the mifcro: cope, after the blood has had 
time to ceo! in the open air. Its colour feems to depend on the pres 
fence of iron, of which the quantity in it, is to that of the whole mafs 
of the blood, according to fome, as 1 to 427, according ‘to others, 
evenasrItotio. It is not, however, till after calcination, fubject 

to the attraction of the magnet. The £ymph, the other part of the 
craffamentum, is named by fome the fibrina, | by fome the mucous or 
gciatinous part of the bloed. It differs trom the ferum in being 
coagulabie 
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coagulable by cold air, but not coagulable by quicklime. It may be 
feparated from the red part, by beating the mafs with twigs, and by 
other means. In various cafes of difeafe, there is difgovered a fepa- 
ration of this lymph or gelatinous part from the reft of the blood : 
and Mr. Blumenbach is of opinion, that in this if in any part of the 
fanguineous mas, are the vital energies peculiarly refident. Befide 
theie ingredients, there is, likewife, diffufed through the mafs of the 
blood, a quantity of air equal to one 33d of the whole, But the air 
is different in its qualities from that in the atmofphere: for atmo- 
{pherical air introduced into the jugular vein of a dog has been ob- 
ferved to excite palpitation of the heart and convulfions, to induce 
fleep, and even to occafion death. Haller has calculated, that the 
whole of the blood in an adult perfon enjoying good health, may be 
from 30 to 36 lib, weight. 

The author next treats of the Sorrps in the human body. The 
following is the fubftance of his doétrine concerning them. The 
vary in confiftency, from the pulpy foftnefs of the brain to the hard- 
nefs of the enamel of the teeth. Calcareous earth, phofphoric and 
faccharine or oxalic acid, and a gluten or gelatinous matter fuch as is 
extracted from animal matters for the ufe of the arts, are the prin- 
cipal ingredients in the folid parts of every animal body. The pro- 
portion of iron, even in the bones, the hardeft of all thefe parts, does 
not exceed one fifth part of a grain for every two pounds of other 
matter. The texture of the folidsis, in great part, fibrous: andthe 
fibres confift of threads or filaments applied together, ina direction 
more or lefs parallel. Such is the ftructure of the bones, mufcles, 
tendons, ligaments, &c. Other parts, fuch as the liver, kidnies, 
and bowels, have a parenchymatous ftructure, quite different from 
the fibrous. All thefe parts, whether fibrous or parenchym:tous, 
are covered with what is called the Tela Cellulofa or Cellular Sub/lance; 
a matter which alfo contftitutes moft of the membranes and finews, 
and even compofes the frame of the bones; forms the feparation be- 
tween the membranes and mufcles; ferves as a fupport to the nerves 
and veflels; and acts as the common means by which all the parts 
of the bedy are joined one to another, and combined into one fy{- 
tem. The cellular fubftance has its origin from that part of the 
blood which has been denominated the Lymph. It ferves as a recep- 
tacle for the fat and other fluids fecreted in the body. The fat is an 
acidifiable oil, which is fuppofed to tranfude from the arteries with- 
out the operation of any peculiar fecretory organs: it is not difcover- 
able in the foetus, fooner than the fifth month after conception: it 
lubricates the folids, favours motion, diminifhes exceflive fenfibility, 
— from cold, and improves the beauty of the outline of the 

ody. 

The qualities which belong to the folids of the animal body, only 
while that body is in life, or at leaft exprefsly in confequence of its 
having been fo,—are the next fubjects of explanation in this trea- 
tife. The firft of thefe qualities is the contractile power refident in 
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the cellular fubftance. Irritability, the fecond of them, has its feat 
in the mufcles; indicates its prefence by an ofcillatory motion of 
thefe parts, and is diitinguifhed from the contractile power, as being 
much more ealily excitable into action. Senfibili ity, the third of thefe 
qualitics, belongs only to the brain and all the nervous parts com- 
municating with it: by its agency, the fenforium is affected when- 
ever any {timulus is applied to any of the nerves. That vital energy 
by which certain parts perform peculiar functions which the general 
powers could not enable them to difcharge, as for inftance, in the 
movements of the pupil of the eye, is the fourth of thefe qualities of 
the animal folids in life. A fifth quality, confifts, according toa 
theory of which Mr. Blumenbach is the fole author, in that formative 
effort,—anifus formativus—by which, in the order of nature, man is 
enabled to continue his fpecies, by reproducing other beings like 
himielf, 

In explaining the nature of vitality, Mr. Blumenbach refers it to 
thofe wital functions by which life is continued, and upon whofe 
ceflation, death neceflarily enfues,—thofe animal functions which pe- 
culiarly diftinguifh animated from vegetative life,—the natural func- 
tions by which the body is nourifhed and its fubftance continually 
renewed,—and the generative functions by which the {pecies is re- 
produced, He remaiks, a , with admiration, the fympathies of 
the nerves, and of the faiguiferous and the abforbent lymphatic vef- 
fels, ‘Ihe native : infindls of -arimals, the powers of fancy and re 
fentiments of pafiion, the impulies of fenfation, and the actin o ener 
cies of volition, are diftingu tifhed b oy him, as indications of th: it wae 
terious union which fubiifts between our foul and body, 

Among thofe which are called the vital functions, the circulation 
ef the bloa di iS of the i fir it im ortance, The ancients, Mr. Blumen- 
bach relates, knew only 1 its courle in the veins. Servetus and Cceial- 
pini fugretted the idea of its circujation in the combined fyitem of 
the veins and arteries. ‘I’his was, however, firft fatisfactorily Cx- 
plained in the work of Harvey, Aaacetege sa at Frankfort in the year 
1628. By the ule of the microtcope, by the injection of wax into 
the arteries, by the attempt to transfute the blood from the veins of 
one living animal into thofe of another, by experiments on frogs, 

and on impregnated eggs, this truth was finally demonftrated. The 
velocity of the blood entering the aorta, is, at the rate of about 
50 feet in aminute. It has not been, yet, lb agua afcertaaned, 
whether the motion of the blood in the arteries be exactly according 
to thofe Jaws of hydraulics by which water moves in pipes. 

The arteries into which the blood firit palies from the heart, are 
not quite fo Jarge as the veins, but more compact and folid in texture, 
very elaftic, and very ftrong. Each artery confiits of three layers of 
membranes; an exterior membrane evidently compofed of cellular 
fubftance; an interior, invelting the cavity of the artery, and ofa 


remarkably {moothand polithed furface; and a middie membrane oce 
cupying the fpace between the other two, framed of traniveric, — 
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e fibres of a flefhy confiftency, ufually denominated the mufcular 
tunic, and apparent! ly the feat of the vital energy in the arteries. All 
the arteries have their origin out of two trun ks; the pulmonary ar- 
tery which patles between the right ventricle of the heart and the 
Jungs; and the aorta which rifes from the left ventricle of the heart, 
and has a communication with the reft of the body. “The branches 
which arife out of thofe trunks, are afterwards divided into others 
till more flender than themfelves. The trunks have been found by 
Mr. Blumenbach to be equal, in capacity, to the whole capacity of 
the arteries branching out from them, or nearly fo, The form of 
the artery is cylindrical: but all the arteries are, more or lets, en- 
larged at the points where new ramifications commence. “The num- 
ber of the arterial fubdivifions of the trunk, though in truth uncer- 
ing has been fixed by Keil, at 50; by Haller, at 20 only. From 
the la(t fubdivifions of the arteries, originate, p haps, with the in- 
terpofition « fa parenchyma, the veins; as alfo the ferous veff-ls into 
which the red particles of the blood find no admiffion; and the fecre- 
tory veticls defined to fecrete from the blood, certain peculi ar fluids. 

The veins are, in general, more c: ipacious, and more rai nified than 
the arteries. They : are more irregular in the manner of their diftri- 
bution over the body. ‘Their texture is fofter and much lefs elaftic, 
But, thoir parts are extremely tenacious; and they are fulceptible of 
a wonderful expanfion, “hey have, in general, but two tunics; an 
exterior, Contitting of cellular fubftance; and an interior, which is 
fmooth and polifhed. In almoft all thofe veins which exceed one 
line in diameter, the interior tunic is fubdivided into fmall valves of 
moft elegant ftructure; in the form of bags, frequently finyle, but 
fometimes double, and fometimes even triple , fo difpoted, alto, that 
the bottom of the bag lies towards the origin of the vein, while its 
mouth is in a direction oppofite to the heart. ‘The flendereft rami ii- 
cations of the veins unite at length into larger —- and thele, 
finally, into fix principal trunks, the two vena cava, and the four 
pulmonary veins. ‘The vena portarum has this see uliarity, that, at 
its entrance into the liver, its trunk is fuddenly ramified, like an ar- 
tery, into various branches: but, the exbreanitios of thefe branches, 
all meetin the radicles of the lower vena cava, and are thus re-united 
into one trunk. 

The agency of the heart begins to propel the blood, in the fourth 
week after conception, ‘“Ivhe blood enters this erand organ from the 
vena cave and the coronarium; pafles, throuch the anterio ry finus and 
the auricle attached to that, into the right ventricle; from this ven- 
tricle, is poured through the pulmonary artery, into the lungs.— 
Thence, it pafies, through the four pulmonary veins into the finus 
into which thefe open, and the auricle belonging to it. Thence it 
goes into the leit ventricle; thence, into the aorta ; thence, over the 
whole body, and by the coronary arteries, through the fabftance of 
the heart itfelf. From the laft ramifications of the arteries, entering 
the radicles of the veins, it pailes at laft into the two wena cave; and 
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from the coronary arteries it procee’s in the fubftance of the heart, 
into the coronary veins.’ ‘Thus ts its whole circulation accomplifh- 
ed. “The diforderly re “i of the blood in the heart, is prevented by 
the valves with which the ventricles and other pailages are there pro- 
viced. ‘The flructure of the heart is peculiarly clofe and compact; 
confifting of parcels of fibres, difpofed obliquely over one another, 
in layers, and at the bafis of the ventricles, bound by four cartilagi« 
nous filaments which fupport the whole fibrous texture of this organ, 

‘Thefe fibres are filled with nerves extremely foft and tender ; “and 
with a prodigious multitude of blood veilels, ‘By this ftructure, the 
heart is, in alternation, axpunved for the tranfmiffion of the flowing 
blood, and contracted, to exclude its reflux. ‘The fame expanfions 
and contractions take place in the flux of the blood through the ar- 
teries. ‘The number of the pultations of the heart, in the climate 
of Germany, is, in a new-born infant, 140, in the minute; in a 
child nearly one year old, 124, in the minute; in the fecond year of 
life, itis 110 pulfations in the minute; in the third, and for fome 
years fubfequent, 96 in the minute; 86, atthe period when the teeth 
are dropped and replaced; 80, about the age of puberty ; 75, at the 
term of mature manhood ; 60, about the fixtieth year of man’s age ; 
and after that, fcarcely in any two perfons the fame. The female 
fex have the pulfe quicker than it is in males. Men of gigantic bulk 
have . very flow; in dwarfs, it fS peculiarly quick, In Greenland, 
the pulfe docs not beat above 30 or 40 times in aminute. ‘Lhe 
heart of that {mall animal the ham/ffer, beats, in fummer, 150 times 
ina minute; but, in winter, a period which the creature pafles in 
fleep, the pulfations are not more than 50 in the minute. In death, 

the action of the right ventricle of the heart is generally continued 
for fome moments aiter that of the left ventricle has ceafed. ‘he 
heaft is pro teclod by the perscardium, a membranous bag, exceeding- 
ly fine in its texture, and yet ftronger than any other membrane in 
the human body. 

The whole weight of the blood may be about 396 ounces. This 
appears to pafs through the heart, about 223 times, in an hour. 
The force with which it moves, is fuch, that blood from the carotid 
artery of a full-grown man, will {pring to the height of above 5 feet 
in the air. ‘The principal energy by which this action is carried on, 
feems to confilt in the irritability of the heart. This irritability re- 
jides peculiarly in the mufcular fibres of which it confifts. ‘lhe fe- 
condary power regulating the adction of the heart, arifes from the fen- 
fibility of the nerves belonging to it. The heart is, likewife, me- 
chanically fo formed as thus to favour the propulfion and circulation 
of the blood: for, when by its contractions, this fluid is propelled, 
a vacuity is produced, which the blood beyond it cannot but prefs 
forward, to fill, The arteries, alfo, having a mufcular tunic, 
being endowed with irritability, and at the fame time, fubject to 
the fenfibility of the nerves which pafs through them, are, by thefe 
energies, enabled to contribute to the circulation of the blood. ‘The 
veins, 
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veins, having mufcular coats, poflefs, alfo, a certain energy favour- 
able to the motion of the Bleoe but this is much fainter than thofe 
with which the arteries are endowed, 

The lungs are two vifcera, adjacent to the heart, and connected 
with one another by a parenchyma of no fimall tenacity. They hil 
the cavity of the thorax, and are dependent trom the a/pera arteria. 
The ajpera arvteria unon its entrance into the thorax, ts feparated 
into the two trunks of the bronchi@. ‘Thefe are gradually ramified 
and attenuated til] they terminate in the cells of the lunes. Thefe 
cells are of polyhad: al forms, oi great amplitude, and dettined tor 
the reception of air in infpiration. They are, every where, invefted 
with a covering of cellular fub{tance of extreme tenuity. The cel- 
lular fubftance receives and fuftains innumerable ramifications of the 
pulmonary artery and the four pulmonary veins. Thefe proceed pa- 
rallel to the ramifications of the bronchis, and terminate, at length, 
in innumerable flender reticulations, “Phe reticulations pa.s through 
the cellular texture, and furround the cells deftined for the reception 
of air. The membranes feparating the air in the one tet of veflels 
from the blood in the other, are fearce a thoufandth part of an inch 
inthicknefs. ‘There ts, be fide thefe blood and air vellels, likewrfe, 
a fyitem of lymphatic veflels in the lungs. ‘The thorax, inclohing 
the lungs, is, in great part, of a bony and cartilaginous f{trudure, 
That notable muicle, the diaphragm, overfpreads the whole under 
part of the thorax. ‘The thorax is d.lated by inf{piration, and is, 
upon exptration, ayvain contracted, Refpirable air bas been Jootely 
eftimated to contain 2§ parts in 109 of gas oxygen, 673 parts of gas- 
azote, and 62 parts of carbonic-ac: id- gas. And it appears trom 
exveriments, both that air returned from the lunys by refpiration, no 
loner contains the fame proportic yn of oxXygei as when it was in- 
{pired, and that the gis-oxygen has been replaced by another air re- 
quiring to its gazification, lefs of the matter of heat. Refpiration 
does not precede the birth of an infant. The blood which, before, 
circulated through the umbilical vellels, then, for the hilt time, 
finds its way through the lungs, 

No animals have voice, fave “thole which refpire by the lungs. The 
found of the voice is formed by the action of the larynx, on the 
breath. ‘The larynx forming, in fome fort, a capital to the windpipe, 
confifts of capfular cartilages which have a wonderful apparatus of 
mu(fcles, and are fitted to act cither in union or feparately, in the 
variation and emiflion of founds. The glottis and eficlottis are, of 
thefe mufcles, the moft remarkable. 7 hey form the very mouth of 
the windpipe; and the breath feems t» become fonorous when it is 
impelled againft their edges. It is by the vibrations which theie 
parts, being acted on by the air, reciprocally excite in it, that the 
found is created, ‘The glottis is in the very emifijon of this, both 
contracted and dilated as to its orifice, and befi les, has its hga- 
ments alternately ftretched out and relaxed. The movements of the 
glottis are known by experiment, to dcpend on the numerous m «les 
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belonging to the larynx. The power of whifiling which refides 
perly in the larynx, is common to man and to finging birds. ‘1’ 
birds uie the larynx alone in that act: but man employs, alfo, a con- 
traction of the l’ps, in whiftling. Simgimg, which coniilts of fpecch 
and the harmonious modulation of the voice, is peculiar to man, and 
is the moit elaborate exe:cife of his vocal organs. Many birds sand 
even dogs have been tauyit to articulate {peech : but it is not known, 
that any brute animal has ever been fuce isfully inftructed to tine, 
Voice is uttered from the larynx: but the tongue, the lips, the tecth, 
the palate, and even the nofe, are al! exercifed in the cuunciation of 
fpeech. Weeping, fighing, coughing, {nvezing, hiccuppin., yawn - 
ing are, likewule, fo many pe. uliar modifications of the human voice, 

The natural heat of the auman body rarely exceeds that which is 
indicated, when the mercury ftands at the 96° of the fcale, in Fah- 
renheit’s shesmometer r; and is lefs than that of the body oF almoit 
std other hot-blooded animal. The origin of animal heat has been 

tributed by Shebbeare, to tue pretence of electricity, and the action 
- the nerves; by Boerhaave, to the attrition of the blood, on the 
veflels through which it circulates; by Fryer, to the friction of « 
elementary folids; ag Mayow and Crawford, to the abto 
en air by the Jun, 

Lhe fin of the Siatel body confitts of thefe three membranes, the 
corium, the reticulum, and the eutituls.” oT he cuticula, otherwife named 
the EL pidermis, is the exterior covering of the body. [tis without 
vellels, nerves, or pores: and its texture is exccedine! ly fimple. It 
is of a femi-pe'lucid thinnefs, wonderfully tough, and capable of 
long refifting the power of corruption. It is formed on the embrvo, 
as early as the third or fourth month after conception. Under this, 
is the mucous membrane, named after him by whom it was frit 
difcovered, Reticulum Malphigianum. Jt is a mucus ealily folubic; 
and is fcarcely evel, except in the ferotum of a negro, to be edned 
feparately trom the coriua and the cuticula. The corinm is, univer- 
fally, white; the cuticu/a almoft univerfally whitith : and femi-peilu- 
cid; only, in negroes, flighty grevifh. But the reticulum mucofum 
is, in different perfons, differen itly coloured, according to circum. 
ftances. The inhabitants of Europe, of the weft of Afia, — of the 
north of Atrica, the Greenlaiders and the Efquimaux have the reti- 
culum mucojum, whitihh: the inhabitants of all but the weit of +r 
have the retfeudum mucojum of an olive brown: in nevroes, it 's biack: 
in all the indiyenous natives of America, except the Rrechaiane, it 
is of a copper colour: in the inhabitants of the ifles of the Pac fic 
Ocean, it 1s of a brownifh yellow. Yet thefe dittindétions of colou 
decline infentibly into one another, by an infinite variety of fhadings 
The corium is a peculiar membrane, porous, ten acious, fuicepti! 
of extraordinary dilatation, of various degrees of thicknefs, and com- 
pofed of cellutar fubltance at the exterior furface much ud nied, 
more relaxed at the imterior where it receives the fat. it is full of 
nerves, ablorbent veins, and blood-vefiels, It contains likewile a 
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prodig ious number of bags of fat, which co: itinually moiften the fkin 
with an oily matter remarkable for its limpid tenuity. The body is, 

belides, covered on moft of its parts, more or le(s, wi . hairs. It 
was difcovered by Sanctorius, that one capit i ufe af thefe hairs, is, 
to ferve as conductors of an infeniible px {pir ation, in whi h a creat 
portion of the excrement of the human body is continually thrown off, 

at its furface. Sweat is different from the matter of conttant infen- 
fible per{piration; being a faltifh aqueous liquid which fearce ever 
iflues from the body, unlefs when that is agitated by exercife, or 
weak and preternaturally heated by fever. The matter of infenfible 
perfpiration, is a per: nanently elaitic fluid, nearly of the fame nature 
as that which is returned, in breathing, from the lungs. It produces 
a precipitate in lime-water, and is untae to fultain combuftion or re- 
fpiration. It is thought to have perhaps for every different individual! 

a peculiar odour. It fhould feem that there f fifts a ftiong analogy 
between the refpiration by the lungs, and thi: "infenfible per{piration 
by the fkin, 

By the fenfortum and ihe nerves, the foul immediately exercifes its 
power over the organs of the body. Jt is an obtervation of the il- 
Juttrious Soemmering, that mental ability is, in every clafs of animals, 
greater or {maller, us the nerves are finer and flenderer, or coarfer and 
grofler in comparifon with the bulk of the fenforium. OF all am- 
mals, man has the nerves the flendereft in comparifon to the magni- 
tude of the fenforium.— 

Thus far we have faithfully exhibited 1 he fac is and principles of 
this rational and ingenious tyitem of phytiology, in the narrow- 
eft compreflion into which we could voit bly abftract them. ‘The 
principles pecull ar to Mr. Blumenbach were not eafily fufceptible of 
feparation from thole which form the balis of the tcience, and are 
common to him with others. And we wifhed much rather to put 


our readers ati a7 polieffion of the whole icience of this excc!ient 
work, and to enable them to judge of its merits jor themfelves, than 
to be tr ay the ine vy W hich we ieihontsink rei ps cling it, by writing wit h 


carelefs un certainty of its contents, and by pronouncing wiih a halty 


and morally criminal rafhnefs concerning the:r BD rsi dut, the ne- 


ceiities of the preis obl: ge us here to bee ak of irom the completion 


of cur defign. We b: eak off with the deepe RQ regret. nough has, 
however, been explained, to fatisfy thofe who ve maflers in the {ci- 
ence, that the book of Mr. Blumenbach is perhaps the belt compend 
of medical p! hyft ology extant; and to indicate to thofe who may be 
lefs able to judee for themfelves, that we at Jeaft think it fuch. 


The Latin ityle of Mr. Bl: rmenbach ts vigorous, clear, and not 
more impure than that of the Latin works of Bacon or of Linnus; 
but pofle i: s nothing of the true Roman eloquence of the writings of 
Julius Crefar Scaliver, nor of the grace an & puris of the cafy yes 
manly profe ftyle of George Buchanan, 
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Vie Po'imique de Voltaire; ou Hiftoire de fes Proferiptions; avec les 





Fides juflificatives. ParG—-y. 8vo. Pp. 442. Paris, Dentu, 
An. X. 1802. Polemical Life of Voltaire, Se. 


T has been faid, and faid truly, that ** wits are game-cocks to 

each other.” This charaéteriitic of literary men was never more 
ftrongly exemplified than by the condu@ of the extraordinary perfon 
who is the fubjedt of the publication before us. With refpect to the 
nature of the work, and the reafons for giving it to the world, let 
the author fpeak for himfelf. ‘* It never,” he fays, ** would have 
appeared had Voltaire fhewn a proper contrition for his coarfe and 
bitter attacks on religion and morality; had he not perfifted to the 
eud in impiety, in grofs indecency, and in the moft determined ma- 
lignity to every one who refifted his literary defpotifm.” 


« In extreme old age,” continues the writer, ‘‘ we behold him adding 
bitternels to his gall, and aiming freth blows againft Chrifiianity, and 
egainft all who relpected, or defended it. His genius feemed only to re- 
gain firength when inipired by hatred or impiety. How many celebrated 
names have been the objects of his farcafm andabufe! An unhappy faci- 
lity of playing the buffoon, while he poured forth the moft atrocious in- 
veclives, or advanced the moft ab/urd falichoods, rendered him the amulc- 
ment of the frivolous, and made him ferget that in the wife and the good 
he cou'd excite only contempt or indignation. Literary difcuflion may 
ferve to whet the underilanding, to elicit and unfold the truth. When it 
is reftrained within due bounds, it is to be confidered as a fermentation 
advantageous to knowledge; but when vengeance, excited by exceilive 
feli-love, degrades the pen, the great man is eafily forgotten, we can only 
recognile the feeble mortal befotted with himfelf. 

« The reader will be able to judge of this by the faithful detail which 
we fhall give of Mr. Voltaire’s controverfies with literary men of every 
clafs. We have collected the facts, explained any obtcurities, verified the 
citations, dilcovered his impoftures, and repelled his fatire. In thort, we 
have followed him fiep by fiep, we have an{wered him, as it were, word 
for word; always guided by the moft exaét and authentic materials. Let 
us not be reproached with having disfigured the writings of Voltaire, or 
with having imputed to him publications of which he was not the author. 
Beiides th.it it 1s impottible to be deceived in his ftyle, all our citations are 
from the laft edition of his works by Crammer. There can, therefore, be 
no doubt of the fidelity of the picture. The public will there behold the 
errors of his mind, and the crimes of his heart; will fee his genius obfcured 
by the batenefs of his motives, and his outrageous language; that philofo- 
phy, fo much vaunied by himfelf, fadly eclipfed by clouds of irritability 
and refentment; and his moit {plendid maxims contradicted by his actions. 
In fine, they will behold his protefiations of love and zeal for the happi- 
ne{s of man refuted by his conftant and perfevering attacks on the living 
and the dead. By the friends of Mr. Voltaire we thall, no doubt, be ac- 
culed of having weitten a libel. To this we anfwer, is it owr fault, or Ais, 
that a faithful recital of his controverties, and correé@t extra€ts from his 
works are proper libellous matcrials?”—Preface, patlim. 
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We have long been in poffeffion of proof, from the works of this 
too popular writer, that the prefent a. cufation brought 3 againit bim 
has a foundation which cannot be fhaken. To much of it even his 
admirers do not object, and the virtuous and impartial in every land 
have fanctioned the whele. 

The work conlifts of 22 chapters; the titles of which we fhall lay 
before our readers; 1t will give them an idea of the extent of his li- 
terary warfare. If they choofe to perufe the work, they will find ia 
it every thing that can confirm what has been faid above of the cha- 
racter of Voltaire. 

Chap. 1. Jean Baptifte Rouffeau. 2. L’Abbé Guyot Desfontaines, 

- Maupertuis. 4. La Baumelle. 5. St. Hyacinthe, 6. Vernet. 

M. Lefranc de Pompignan. 8. M. Lefranc. Eveque du Puy en 
elai. 9- L’Abbé Nonote. to. Scipion Maffei. 11. L’Abhbé 
Guyon. 12. M. Freron. 13. Jean Jacques Rouffeau. 14. M. 
Waterton, Bithop of Gloucefter, 15. L’Abbé Cager. 16. M, 
Larcher. 17. M. Graflet, of Geneva. 18. Controverfies with Gref- 
fet, Trublet, Bertier, &c. 19. Extravagant commendation of a 
work by M. Vauvenargues, entitled ‘ Introduction to the knowledge 
of the human mind.” 20, L’Abbé Riballier. Voltaire’s Pafto- 
ral Letter to the Archbifhop of Paris, under the whened name of the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, 22. Communion of Voltaire in the pa- 
rifh church of Ferney, his Sermon on that occafion, Letters between 
him and the Bithop of Annecy, &c. 

We fhall conclude this article of our review with a ftriking con- 
traft between the temper of a real Chriftian philofopher, and this 
chief of the French philofophifts. A certain Graflet had, profeflion- 
ally as a book{eller, publifhed fome pamphlets which offended Voal- 
taire. Indefatigable in his revenge, and having confiderable infiu- 
ence in Geneva, this mild and tolerating philotophitt obtained a de- 
cree of banifhment againft the bookfeller, Not contented with this, 
and hearing that he had taken refuge at Berne, and was noticed by 
Haller, he addrefled the following letter to that truly great and wor- 
thy man. 


« T fend you, Sir, a little certificate,* which will let you into the cha- 
racter of Grallet, who has been recommended to your prote: ‘tion. That 
wretch has pub!ithed at Lanfanne an abominable libel againtt morality, re- 
ligion, the peace ot individuals, and focial order. It is becoming a perfon 
of vour probity and great talents to withhold from a villam that proteGtion 
which would do honour to the good. I prefume to confide in your good 
oflices, as weli as upon your equity. Forgive this ferap of paper, it fins 
againit German etique tte, but is conformable to the plainnefs of a French- 
man, who reveres you more than you are revered b, any (setman. 

« A perfon named Leverche or Perverche, fornrerly preceptor to Mr. 
Contians, is the author of a libel again{t the late Mr. Saurin. He has fent 
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« | lay hold of this 0; portunity to a lure vou of the elfleem and re!pe 


Ct 
which I ihall have for you during lite. 
— : 
Ve fubjoin the antwer of Mr. Haller. 

The letter with which you honoured 1 > has hu: ‘t{ me exceedy gly. F 
What! thall | ieea man, rich, iiewaniedh sdnetaed by the bet focieties, 
equally at fy ae by hings, and by the public, and certain of immortal 
lame, (hall Tt that mau jofe hi peace Ol mind to prove that a certain 


perfon had been found guilt 
found guilty! 


“ lta ippes ars that Providence holds an equal {cale for all the bun 


uman race 
, . . 
"To vou tf has been prot © ohn 338 hes, and 1) fame ; it owas 
vou fhould have your misfortunes, and t 
your excels of fentibilit 
The perions wile | are ! ietis of your complaint would lofe no- 
thine 1) loiing the prot rT rh a ik ADD Ve ti “| Th yacor 


y of pulering, and that another had not becn 


neceliary that 
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ye equilibrium has been found in 


and plealed in having no public intluence or connexions. Llere, the laws 
slone ha ive the right of prote CTY the « il ZCI al) ! e fubject Vir. J i} 
anipecis the concerns of my bookieller. Jo have feen Mr. Leverche Laroc! 


at the houfe of Mr. M ay, a exile, whom | bave fometimes vilited fince 
his misfortune, and who patied his«latt moments with that minilier. Ii 
either of them has written Ictters in my hame, if eriner of them has inti- 
nuated that our connex tons have been more intimate, he has done ine a 
wrong which you feel with friendihip too tender. 

es Hl: id wifhes am power, I would add one more to all the benefits you 
now potlets—I wou ‘Id beffow upon you a tranquil mind, which flies from 
genius, and is indeed not to te compared to it with reipect to focietv, but 
is of infinitely more importance as to yourleli. Then the 
man in Europe would alfo be the happic 


‘« Jam, with the higheli admirat.on,” Wc. &e. 


moilt celebrated 


Never did the efforts of malignity meet with a more d enified re- 
palfe, never did the faults and foibles of Voltaire receive more keen, 
and at the fame time more delicate, cenfure. He who, aite 
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r the pe- 


pulal of thefe letters, is not ffruck with the fupertority cf a great and 
good mind over genius witli a corrupted heart, muit have feelings to 
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YHE fubject of this book is well chofen. The colonies polielled 

by the leading nations ot Europe torm one of the moft intereft 
ing fubjects of contideration to the governmer?t and to the fubjects of 
thofe countries who poffefs them, asa fource o' profit or lofs, and to 
everv Mah as a topic of curious and intere{! ag fpeculation. It will 
readtiy occur to thote who are acau inted wi 4 the eloquent, and in 
general we 


: | informed work ot KRaynal, that a production on the 
fame fubjeSt, after his, at leaft till the tlate ot things be a good deal 
altered, cannot be very neceflary. As our author has anfwered this 
objection himiclf, we thail prefent to our readers what he fays on 
the fubject in his pretace. 
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which M. de Pradt follows is this: he traces the operations of the 
different countries in Europe, which have colonial eftablifhments, 
from their firft attempts to make difcoveries, or fettlements, to the 
prefent time. To the hiftory of the eftablifhments of each of thefe 
countries a feparate chapter is affigned. The Portuguefe are taken 
firlt, as being the earlieft adventurers in this fpecies of national en- 
terprize. Next come the Dutch; after them the Englifh; then the 
French ; then the Spaniards: anda few fentences, in the end of the 
chapter allotted to the Spaniards, are beftowed upon the compara- 
tively infignificant fettlements of the Danes and Swedes. The order 
which he has followed in giving the hiftory of the eftablifhments of 
each country is geographical, not chronological. He begins with 
the weftern coaft of Africa in each chapter; details the fettlements, 
or attempts at fettlements, which have been made by each country 
there ; proceeds round the Care of Good lope, paffes into the 
Southern Ocean, thence to the Continent of Lidia, and trom thence 
to the Iflands. From this he proceeds acro{s the Atlantic, and be- 
ginning with the fouthern part of America, advances to the north, 
taking both Continent and Iflands as he goes along. 

His detail of circumftances is neceilarily fhort. Yet every thing 
of material confequence is included too. “he circumftanees in the 
{tate of the mother country, which led to the making of fettlements, 
and the time when each was madeare related. An account is given 
of the nature of the government of each colony, the number of its 
inhabitants, its produce, as far as effes commercial and political 
interefts ; the amount of its returns to the mother-country, and all 
the advantages and difadvantages to the mother-country connected 
with the potfeffion. It is in general to be remarked, that they are 
the circumilances which form the political ftate of the colonies, 
which alone enter into the plan of our author’s hiftory ; and every 
detail refpecting the natural hiitory of the country, or the manners 
and condition of the inhabitants, which does not affect the former 
fubject, is fuppreffed. To each chapter a fort of recapitulation is 
fubjoined, which briefly fets before you, in one view, the fum of 
the poffeffions at prefent retained by each country in Europe, and 
contrafts it with what it once was, in the cafe of thofe who have lott 
any of the foreign dominions which they originally poflefled. Our 
readers will be gratified with the fummary of the chapter on the Bri- 
tifh poffeffions. 


“ Here clofes the circuit which the immen‘e extent of the Englifh etia- 
blithments has obliged us to traverfe. Arrived at this point, let us tiop, 
to mark weil its proportions, and the afpect of the whole. 

« England occupies the beft European eftabliihments on the coait of 
Africa. Her tran{portation of negroes equals, nay furpaites, that of all the 
other nations united; it amounts to forty thoufand heads; of which the fells 
more than a half to ftrangers, , 

"« She is miltrefs of St. Helena, of the commerce of the Red Sea, and of 
the Gulph of Perfia. She occupies the two cvalis of Maabar and Coro- 
niandel, 
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mandel, and mighty kin igdoms in the heart of the country: fhe has there 
completely annihilated the French and the Dutch, whole poflettions the 
eve! ate of the war have ¢ onfigned to her. She is eftablithed in Sumatra. 
The annual re venue of all thete ettablifiments amounts to two hundred mil- 
lions, of which eighty-i:x are transferable to Europe. 

“* England carries on too the chief commerce of China. 

‘ Her colonies in the Weii Indies yield 100 millions. 

“ She poileiies Canada, Nova Scotia, and the rich filheries of Newfound- 
land. 

“ What is wanting to this immenfe accumulation of property and riches, 
to this load, almoit oppretlive, of profperity ? Nothing, unquettionably : : 
and yet England has found the means of adding to it the moit important 
advantages: for, on the one hand, the Cape of ‘Good Hope has put into 
her h ands the k« ys of the Katt, and the power of ope ning or fh utting the 

rates of it at her pleafure; and on the other, the empire of Tippoo Saib 
has jut fallen, and completed the pofleifion of the peninfula of India. 

Batavia, which cannot eicape her, will give to her the whole of the 
Moluccas, of which the fmallett are already in her power. 

« It is evident that the will complete the univerial empire of India, and 
that fhe will render it exclutive, when fhe pleaies, by the conquett of 
Manilla, which has no longer any communication with its metropolis, and 
ot ooarte no more alliltance to expeat fi om it. 

‘ In America the approaches the Spanifh Continent, by her eftablith- 
ments at Honduras, and the poileilion of the ifland of Trinidad. She takes 
the place of the Dutch in Surinam ; ; fhe has got poiletlion of St. Lucia, of 
Martinique, of all the French and Dutch (mall itlands, capable of being 
guarded with little trouble, by fhips alone; and from which the has the 
power of domineering over the other colonies. She has expelled the 
French from their la‘? retreats of Newfoundland and St. Pierre; the reigns 
over the vali continent of Canada. 

« England, then, prevails over all countries in refpeét of colonies. She 
has nothing of her own to lofe, at the pacification, which we can forefee 3 
fhe cannot, on the contrary, but gam. The caufes and the coniequences 
of this preponderance will form the fubject of a deep invetligation,” 

In the concluding chapter of this volume there is an account of the 
general produce of the European colonies ; and tables of that produce 
are drawn UP» fir{t for each country, and then for Europe in general, 
For example, the following is the table of colonial produce for 
Great Britain. : 


Livres, 

«4, From the Weft Indies - - 100,000,000 
2. From the tran portation of negroes - 15,000,000 
5. From Cinada - - 6,000,000 
4, From the Spanifh American Continent 25,000,000 
5. From Newfoundland - ° 50,000,000 
6. From Brazil, by Portugal - - 7,500,000 
7. From the Eaft Indies ° ° 200,000,000 
From the United States - ~ 60,000,000 





Total, 463,500,000” 
His 
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His principle of eflimation is this, to reckon every thing which 
the colonies import into the mother country, and to deduct every 
thing which the mother: cou: try fends to the colonies in return, aad 
then the balance is the net produce of the colony in favour of the 
mother-country. In ths account items of a very different kind are 
included. For example, in the urticle Eaft Indies are comprehended 


the remittances to the Company, as tribute and taxes, the fales 


the Company, and the fortunes brought home by individuals. The 
vencral table tor Europe is as tollows: 


« Portugal “ - £71,500,00 
Holand - - $6,000,000 
fuugland - - 1.53,500,000 
France - - m 190.000.0000 
Spain - - $30,000.000 
Sweden and Denmark - 10,000,000 

Total, 1,107,000,900” 


This abridged hiftory of the European colonial eitablifiments 
ferves only as an introdudtion, or ground-work, to the difcuffions 
which fill the two fucceeding volumes. Viril are Rated fome re- 
marks and principles refpecting the nature of colontal eflablfhments 
in general. “Vhe following brief {ketch will give fome idea of them. 
Colonial eftablithments are m: ide trom different caufes: there are 
two circumltances which diftinguill 1 the colonies eitablithed by the 
nations of Modern Europe, from thofe planted bv Greece and the 
other nations of antiquity ; the Moderns retain their col lonies Ss in fub- 
ieCtion to the government, anc connned exclufively to the trade of 
the mother-c uintry ; the Ancients gave to their ih silted com 
independence with regard to their government, and complete free- 
dom with regard to their trade: colonies are to be regarded merely 
as a fort of eftates, cultivated for the benefit of the mother-country ; 
they differ in importance according to the facility of keeping them,— 
their convenience as military poits,—and their truitfulnefs as corres 
fpondents in commerce. Colonies tultil their deitiny in regard to 
the mother-country by producing for her raw materials, and con- 
fuming her m neiacured goods. The intereft of the mother-coun- 
try isto make the c on s produce as much as poflible, and confume 
as much as poffible: the intereil of the colonics is to find the beit 
market for feilin aie productions, and the cheape(lt for buying the 
materials of their confumption: marttime force ts an object of firft 


conf qu nee with regard to colontal potieilions; a much ftronger 
principle ¢ yf ip riority than mere continental power: fuperior capi- 
tal and fkill ta manufactures is the fecond principle of colonial fupe- 
riority, the ai ciple whi h binds the mott ttrongly toward the 
mother-countiy her own cc lontes, and attracts towards her thofe of 


other countries: exclulive companies eftabhtihed tor carrying on the 
commerce of the colonies are cxtremely unwite ; they are monopo- 
: - . . . i ‘ . ot, > > | . . . , . “> _ ur 

lics againtt both the colonics and the mother-country ; they are ex- 
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venfive and wafteful far beyond the practice ot private traders - out 
of fitty-eight which have been eftablifhed in Europe, forty-fix have 
ruined themfelves and the trade, eight have been fuppreiled, four 
only have fupported themfelves and fuccee ted, and fearce any {tate 
of circumftances in a count ") can be imagined wherein they can be 
neceflary. Negro flav a requifite indi {penfible for the cuitiva- 


tion ef the 4 eft India ] ft iS. 

As this lalt point has eu oceafion to fo much difcuffion in this 
country, we thall endeavour, in a few words, to give our readers 
fome idea of the argument of M. de Pradt om the fubject. The 
queftion, he obferves, is not, whether cood or wife men would have 
begun fuch a bulinefs, any more ea whether good or wife mcn 
would have taken, in the manner the Europeans ‘did, the countries 
which the ilaves now cud? § but whether, as things are now 
ftuated, it is poflible for l-uropeans, without great evils, either to 
give up the country, or the ilaves which cultivate it. He aflerts that 
ilaves are fo nece fa ary to the Weit India I{lands, that the delibera- 
tion whether flaverv fhall be abolifhed, is exa@ly the fame with the 
deliberation whether thefe potlefions thall be abandoned. ‘The na- 
tives are a race too feeble to labour: Kuropean conttitutions cannot 
bear to be expofed in that climate: there are no other then by whom 


‘ 
’ 


that country can be cultivated but negroes. But can it not be culti- 
vated by negroes free? I'ree negroes will not labour: they have no 
motive: their paflion is for repofe ; and their wants are fo ealily 
fatistied, that the wild herbs of every field are almoft fufficient. 
The dreadful effects too, ot fetting men in their ftate of cultivation 
free, have been deplorably exhibited by the French Revolution: they 
are not free at Wome, but under the ftricte{t co 





pCi OF Lb i! miefs 5 
and t VC) fides, ticy are icatter d in riba ntiumbers Over an ' nmente ex- 
tent of a wild countr in the Welt Tudics they ar } lin gre t 
bodies, ina c pal ively fmall and well cultivated ec ren A this 
difference is ot prow conlequer {here is a vait variety of 
difpolition, a: there. mutt be, in t iferent tribes of people fcat- 
tered over the immentfe continent of Africa; for are gentle, and 
attached to their matters by hind treatment, others are ferocious, and 
no treatment can tame them. Would you let loofe the fierce as well 
as the mild? The firicteft laws, however, lie fays, ought to be 
eftablifhed, not only to proteét the flaves from cruel treatment, but 
to fecure a kind and gencrous behaviour toward them. Bef “ the 
Revolution, the treatment of flaves, in the lrench colonies, he fays, 
was very nearly as gentle as it was poflible to be ; and that the ae 
grefs of population naturally brings with it th radual reformation. 
While the planters were thinly fcattered, they had no neighbours to 
fee their good or bad behaviour ; but now the cenforial eye of neigh- 
bours all around them compels them to be more watchful over evcry 
part of their condu&t ; and the morals of the Welt India planters are 
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improving faft. Such being our author’s opinion of the neceffity of 
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Revolution, in fuch a difpofition to revolt, he condemns with the 
greateft feverity, the difcuffions on the fubje&, which have been 
made in Europe, and particularly in England; they are incentives of 
the moft effectual kind, he fays, to repeat every where the bloody 
fcenes which have been exhibited in St. Domingo. Our readers, 
we think, will be obliged to us to prefent them with a few fentences 
of what he fays concerning the fupport the queition has met with 
in this country, and particularly from Mr. Pitt. 


*** « The Englith Government has given room to believe that the 
had a fecret mtention to facrifice the colonies of America to thofe of Afia; 
the Weii Indies, where they once were, and might be again, in a ftate 
inferior to the French, to the Eaft Indies, where they reign without a com- 
petitor and without a rival. But that plan is devoid of all probability ; it 
hmplies too many difficulties, too many changes, too much oppofition, and 
too great a lois for Englar sa ever to have been ferioufly adopted by a 
council of men as ce lel brated for their wifdom as tho!e who compofe the 
Britiih Cabinet.” * * * “© We will contefs it—it muit be tn the nature of 
a bad caule to fink men below themielves, as in the nature of a good one 
to raile them in the ‘ame proportion; but we have not found, in the de- 
bates to which that queflion has’ given rife, the orator, who, on all other 
occafions, commands equally the adiniration of his hearers, and the {uf- 
frages of the fenate, of which he is the foul.” * ** «© That diicuilion has 
produce d, accordingly, rather an abiurd effect, that of thewing 1 in the mino- 
Fity a miniiler who is foverei igu arbiter of the majority, of thewing him 
abandoned by his ufual lupporters,* afd combating in the midit of his 
habitual enemies. One might even go.o far as to accuie the minifier with 
having allowed himfelf to be hurried beyond that calmnefs and dignity 
which are the difiinguilhing attributes of bis nob'e character, with employ- 
ing, in that difcuflion, too great a quantily of oratorical figures, familiar 
to thofe men, of whom he is the mo. formidable enemy, aa finnlar in all 
refpects to thoie which have lighted up the flames that are raging in the 
colonies. As for Mr. Wilberforce, he has exceeded all bounds, and we 
fhould be not a little embarrailed to point out, the exact ihade of diitinction 
between hts fpeeches and thofe of Britlot.” 


After thefe general topics are difcuffed, the fubje& of the Euro- 
pean colonies includes thefe three quettions : What is the aétual {tate 
of the nations of Europe in thefe places? What are the probable 
confequences of that ftate? What are the means of obtaining the 
greatcit degree of good to Europe from the colonies, and fuftaining 
the leaft evil? The examination of thefe gueftions occupies the 
remainder of the book. 

The firft topic includes not only an account of the territory, the 
inhabitants, and the produce of the colonies of each of the European 
itates, but the moral relations which fubfift between the two parties, 
the fentiments of good, or of ill-will which they bear to one another, 
and the conduét, conciliatory or revolting, which on either fide they 
have maintained. The faults of the mother-countries with regard 
to the colonies have been, 1ft, the indulgence of unreftrained ava- 
rice with regard to them, in grafping at the beginning with infati- 
able 
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able avidity at the greateft poflible acquifition of territory, and at 
every point of the whole period fince in fqueezing from them every 
thing which they had it in their power to extort. 2d. The neglect, 
in the cafe of all the mother countries except the Englifh, of making 
their navy keep pace with their foreign eftablifaments. 3d. The 
diiregard they have had of the f{pecies of population acquired by the 
colonies, fending not their virtuous citizens, but their condemned 
malefactors. 4. The folly of eftablifhing a government refembling 
their own, in places where all circum{tances were fo widely differ- 
ent; of having fucceflions of governors, who never followed the 
plans of one another, who are removed from their office before they 
have well had time to learn the duties of it; for redrefs againi{t 
whom expenfive and troublefome recourfe muft be had to the mother- 
country, by whofe inhabitants the inhabitants of the colonies are 
always treated with a {pecies of molt impolitic contempt. The 
fiith remarkable error of the European nations in their condu& to- 
wards their colonies is, in making them contlantly the field of their 
wars. The fixth contifts in oppreffling them with reftriCtions and 
exclufive companies. 

The anfwer to the fecond grand queftion, What will be the con- 
fequence of the prefent {late of things between the colonies and the 
mother-countries, is, that the colonies will neceflarily become de- 
tached from the mother-countries; that itis in the nature of things 
that they fhould detach themfelves as foon as their population puts it 
in their power; that the prefent ftate of the mother-countries at 
home, and their behaviour to their colonies, is fuch as to accelerate 
that event; and, in particular, that the effects of the French Revo- 
lution have been powerful in bringing it forward. Next, enquiry 
is made, Since the feparation of the colonies is an event inevitable, 
what is the manner in which it fhould be permitted to take place. 
A fudden and involuntary revolt, our author thinks, would have very 
deplorable effe&ts; if executed by the flaves, the mailacre of the 
whites, of the people of colour, of one another, and the deftru@tion 
of property would be the neceflary confequences ; fhould it be done 
by the whites, the evils would not be inconfiderable, the different 
iflands would not aét together with that unity which the flates of 
America did ; much lofs mutt be fuffered both of blood and of pro- 
perty; and towards the mother-country the complete lofs muit be 
fuftained of that refpe&t and affe€tion which otherwife fhe would 
naturally receive. All thefe evils are avoided, and many advantages 

ained, by a premeditated and well-arranged gift of independence 
ta the mother-countries to the colonics. 

Several modes may be conceived in which the feparation of the 
colonies from the mother-countries may take place. One country, 
as Spain, may feel the burthen of retaining its colonies in depend. 
ence greater than it is able to bear, and voluntarily throw it off: the 
example of this will neceflarily bring on the fame thing with regard 
Spain may open her colonies to her “7 
A an 


to the other colonics. 
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and allies the French: this is fuch a change as cannot fail to bring 
after it others: England, *o indemnity herlelf for the expence of a 
war, may conquer Spaniflh America, and, unable to retain it in de- 
pendence, fet it free: the nations ot Europe may voluntarily abandon 
the colonies: the colonies may efeape from them by revolt: they 
may be taken by one nation from another, and fet free, as the Eng- 
lith have done with feveral in this war. The nations of Europe, 
ofleffing colonies, may, by a congrefs, agree together upon a plan 
of fetting all independent at once, and placing them in fuch a fitua- 
tion as may be mott advantageous both for the new countries and for 
the old. All the other modes are attended with very evil confe- 
uences, our author fays, except this laft. 

The laft volume of his book is employed in delineating the plan 
which he thinks fhould be followed in this new arrangement of the 
colenial pofleflions of Europe. For this, however, we mutt refer 
to the volume itfelf, as it would be impoffible for us to make it in- 
telligible in fuch an abridgement as we could afford to give. It may 
be proper, however, to mention, that he excepts from the fy{tem of 
independence the Britifh dominions in the Eaft Indies, and thinks it 
is for the advantage of Europe at large that the dominion and the 
commerce of that country fhould belong exclufively to Britain. 

The intelligent reader of the imperfeét extra€t which we have 
prefented of this book, will neceflgrily conclude, that the difcuflion 
of fo many important topics connected with the interefting fubjec 
of the European pofleffions abroad, cannot be read without confider- 
able pleafure and profit both. Our teftimony coincides with this 
judgment. We give the author praife for the number of topics con- 
neéted with the fubjeét, which he has brought forward. The in- 
~ telligence with which he has difcuffed them is in moft places far from 
common. We would not be underftood as fubferibing, by any 
means, to feveral of the opinions which he has advanced; but this we 
will fay, that he has often afforded us information, even on thole 
points in which we thought we had reafon to differ from him. In 
point of ftyle the book has not the merit of that of Raynal, but it is 
neither ob{cure, affected, nor inelegant. 


Se en ne ee ee 





Hiftoire de Bonaparte, Premier Conful, Depuis fa natffance jufq’ a la 
Paix de Luneville. Suivi de fes A€tions remarkables, Reponfes & 
Traits fublimes, avec les Anecdotes relatives a fes differentes campagnes, 
En 2 tom. 12mo. A Paris, chez Barba, Libraire Palais du Tri- 
bunat, Galerie derriere le theatre Frangais. An. @. 18or. 

Hifrery of Bonaparte, Firft Conful, fram his Birth to the Peace of Lune- 


ville. 


HIS book, as indeed its title-page pretty clearly announces, is 

a tribute offered to the vanity of Bonaparte. It is written en- 
tirely in the ftyle and with the air of a panegyric. This is only 
what 
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what was to be expe&ted. In France, at prefent, it may very rea- 
fonably be fuppofed, that it would not be accounted very de licate to 
wrie In a different ftyle concerning the firft mayittrate. . We believe 
too, that it would not be ve ry fafe. 

If Alexander the Great, whom Bonaparte has had the weskine(y, 
fometimes, to thew that he wifhed to be thought to refemble 
judyed right when he retufed to be painted by any but Apelles, it 
would be wife in Bonaparte to confider a little ee hand who it is 
whom he encourages to become his biographer. [hough the pre- 
fent publication be intended for a panegyric, we cant - fay that it 
has contributed in a very great degree to increafe our admiration of 
its hero; and the public will eafi ly selieve of us that our - miration 
of him i is not yet at iuch a height as to be inc apable of any augment- 
ations The publi: ation gives all the information which th e public 
is already in poffeffion of from the journals of the day, and certainly 
in a more commodious form, becaufe it is colleted tugether. We 
are not of opit nion, however, that the ftock is much increafed. All 


the particulars in the Hiftory of Bonaparte, about which we were ° 


at a lofs before, are equally obfcure to us now. And no great pro- 
portion of that fceptic fm, which haunted us, refpeéting the reported 
fublimity of his mind, is yet removed. ‘That, of affairs, at the 
head of which Bonaparte was placed. great ilfues in favour of France 
took place, is known to all the world; it is the bufinefs of his 
panegyrift to put it beyond a doubt, that "thefe were entirely owing 
to Bonaparte. But in our opinion another adventurer in that kind 
muit come after the prefent, before this effect be completely pro- 
duced. It mult be confeffed, however, independently of his pane- 
gyrilt, that we have all the evidence for Bonaparte being a great 
man, which we have for feveral favourite heroes both in ancient and 
modern hiltory ; that is, fuccefs in the conduét of great affairs. 

The great end of ‘w riting the life of aman, whofe actions mult 
appear in biftory, is to fupply that which hiftory muit omit. Hif- 
tory refpects a nation, and records that chain of actions which in- 
fluences the fortune of the nation; but cannot defcend to fuch of the 
actions of any individual as are unconnected with that fortune, 
Very often, however, the moft inflrudtive part of the hiftory of the 
individual is that which has no immediate conneétion with the hif- 
tory of the nation. And biography is one of the moft valuable fpecics 
of compolition. When we took up, accordingly, a book having for 
its title, The Life of Bonaparte, we did expeét fome very interefting 
information. We expected, in the firft place, to hear from w hat 
fort of people he was fprung; we do not mean whether high or low 
born, but whether wife or foolifh, virtuous or vicious. For, as moft 
men receive the earlieft, and not the leaft important part of their edu- 
cation from their parents, the charter of thefe relations is, in our opi- 
nion, no infignificant patfige in the hiftory of any individual. In the 
fecond place, an exact de lineation of the education of a man whom 


we admire, is, in the opinion of every body, one of the molt im- 
lia portant 
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portant pieces of information which they can receive. Could we 
trace, in the hittory of a great man, the {teps by which a penetrating, 
found, adtive, magnanimous, and beneficent mind is formed, we 
might with ftronger hopes afpire to become of fuch a charaéter our- 
felves, or to raife to it thofe of whofe minds we may have the form- 
ing. After the education, of all the parts of a man’s life, whofe 
eminence is of his own creating, the paflage from obfcurity into no- 
tice is the moft intereflting. “This in moh cafes is the moft difficult 
ftep of the whole. Many a man who is qualified to run a brilliant 
career, were he beyond this bar, can never furmount it. The 
means, accordingly, by which this important tranfition is effeéted, 
and whether they were entirely of the individual’s own creating, or 
if he was to any confiderable degree affilted by chance, are circum- 
ftances which fhould engage the moit curious enquiry of the biogra- 
pher. 

Not even the names of Bonaparte’s parents are recorded by his 
biographer. Of his education all that we are told is, that he was 
early condudled into France, and obtained a place in the military 
fchool of Brienne. And, our author adds, ** the careful education 
which he there received, developed in him the firft buds of, genius 
and abilities.” A few anecdotes of him at thefe years are mentioned. 
He had a little garden, which he fortified again({t the attacks and in- 
trufion of his companions, and fpént'there almoft all his hours of 
recreation, with books of philofophy or mathematics in his hand. 
The only kind of plays which he liked were thofe which required 
calculation, and exhibited a pi€ture of military operations. He 
maintained an afcendancy among his companions. From the mili- 
tary [chool of Brienne he removed to that of Paris. While here, we 
are told, he was an enthufiaft for the liberty of the Corficans, and 
was employed in compofing a poem upon it. He had a triend, the 
Baron L—r, to whom he was particularly attached. The feverity 
of his manners having created him enemies, he one night imagined 
his companions were to break into his chamber and murder him. 
He told L—r that, becaufe he was his triend, he was implicated in 
the fame profeription, and invited him to join him in his chamber, 
that they might detend themfelves together. They prepared, and 
waited tor the attack, but none was made. There are two pretty 
characteriftic anecdotes, which we fhall give in the biographcr’s own 
words, 


« The {cholars of the military {chool were at that time all confirmed in 
the fame day, and it was the Archbiihop who adminifiered the ceremony. 
tie comes up to Bonaparte, and afks him, according to cuitom, his bap- 
tifinal name. He tells it, with an alfurance which formed a great contratt 
with the timid and humble air of his companions. The name, rather an 
uncommon one (Napoleon) was not heard by the Archbithop. He makes 
him repeat it. Bonaparte repeats it with a little ill-humour. The grand 
vicar fays to the prelate, ‘ 7 do ot know that saint. ‘ By heaven, I belicve it, 
fays Bonaparte, hei a Corsican saint,’ 
«« Hts 
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« His friendthip with L—r experie ‘need a little relaxation. That gen- 
tleman did not form an exclutfive conjunction with him, he connetied himi 
felf with fome other companions a Irttle relaxed, whole'principles Bona- 
parte difliked. He jaid one day coldly to L—r, Sir, you have connections 
of which I do not approve: | have fucceeded in prelerving your morals 
pure, and your new friends will ruin you. Chufe between them and me. 
I leave you no alternative. You muit be a man, make your refolution. 
L—r intificd in vain that he was deceived, that he was always the fame, 
always his friend. Bonaparte, thinking himfelf fure of his fact, repeated 
always, chule, Sir, chufe, and look upon this as a firitt admonition, A 
little time after he repeated the fame thing to him: always the fame an- 
{wer from L—r. At lafi, he faid to him dryly, Sir, you have defpiled the 
admonitions of friendthip, that is to renounce mine: never {peak to me 
again In your life.” _ 

This is the whole of the inflrution we receive from this biogra- 
pher refpecting the education of Bonaparte, He remained in obfcu- 
rity, a fimple, voluntary cadet of artillery, till the fiege of Toulon. 
On that oceafion his activity and zeal were obferved by the two re pie- 
fentatives of the ps ople, Barras and Freron, who were fent to fuper- 
intend the operations of the fiege; and they made him a general of 
brigade. The next appearance he makes in public was when he 
went to Paris, a little time after, to remonflrate againft a propofition 
which had bees made to remove him from his corps, and place him 
among the infantry. Hurt with the little attention paid to his re- 
monfirance, he folicited permilfion to retire to Conflantinople, which 
was equally refufed him. ‘The time when he next appears is that 
which feems to haye decided his fortune, the celebrated 13th of Ven- 
demiaire, when he was the firft man, after Menou and Raffet had 
refufed and refigned their commiffions, whom the Coor ention could 
find ready to order his men to fire apae ‘the inhabitants of Paris. He 
exerted himfelf fo powerfully under Barras in beha lf of the Conven- 
tion, that the highcft offers of preferment were held out to him. 
The confequence was, that he was appointed to the command of the 
army in Italy. We have here an account of two tteps ip Bonaparte’s 
afcent ; the firft gained by a zealous performance of his duty, the 
fecond by being a prompt tool to execute the bloody mandates of an 
abominable ¢ crew, who endeavoured to carry into exccution, againft 
their fellow citizens, the renunciation df that conflitution by which 
they pofleifed their authority. And this is all the poor, unfatisface 
tory account, offered 1s by this author, of the parentage, education, 
and pafflage from obfcurity into notice, of Bonaparte. We have 
dwelt upon them at greater length, becaufe they appear to us of the 

utmoft importance, “and becaufe ‘they are the points about which 
biography ought to be particularly concerned. 

The courfe of Be naparte, from the time w "ye he was placed at 
the head of the army of Italy, has been py tblic and brilliant. Our 
author recounts the facts pretty ne uly is they are k nown to the world 
already. But he leads us very (paringly into acquaintance with his 


hero, by thofe charaéteriftic flrokes, which a biographer of genius 
li 3 always 
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always knows how to give; he excites no intereft whatever in his 
fortune ; and never turnifhes any other proof of the fhare Ronaparte 
had in producing the great «vents he records, but that fuch events 
happened, and Bonaparte was commander in chief. A merely nak d 
jourial is given of the two firlt campaigns ot Italy, which might 
very well have’ been culled trom the papers of the day. The author 
fubjoins a chapter of anecdotes. And tt is his plan to feparate thefe 
from the chain of faéts which compote the lite of his hero. We do 
not entirely approve of it. It may be difficult to find a proper place 
for {ome anecdotes in the courfe of the {tory : but they never fail to 
have the beit effe& when fo introduced; and a littl: addrefs and care 

will, in general, jucceed in finding a p! ace for al! that are of any im- 
portance. There are only two of there gee tes Which have any 
coniiderable weight in proving Bonaparte to be really a fuper 
roan, When at Nice, while he was ouly a general of brigade, one 
of his friends had oce: Bon to call upon him in the night for fome in- 
ftruétions, and thinking him to be {till in bed, knocked gently at 
the door, but found him drefled and bufy ata table covered with 
maps, plans, and open books. What, fays his friend, are yeu not 
in bed? No, replies he, you fee Tamup. How, fays the other? 
Why, replies he, when I have flept two or three hours, itis fuffi- 
cient. The other anecdote is, that being in the houfe of a friend a 
few days betore his departure for thg aymy of Italy, he fete hed from 
memory a plan which he had already me -ditated and drawn up for the 
campaign. So much is ftudy and forethought, and medit: ition, 
thrown out of the practice of the men of the prefent day, both in 
great matters and in fmall, that the man who makes ufe of them can- 
not well fail to go before his competit: rs. 

No other account is viven of the origin of the expedition to Feypt, 
but that Bonaparte returned difguftcd trom the Congres at Ra altadt, 
and projected it. We are told the namcs of the towns which he took 
in Egypt, and the numbers of men with whom he fought; but no 
idea is conveyed to us of the peculiar nature of a warfare in that very 
peculiar country. We are affured that Bonaparte fully gained his 
object by his expedition to Acre, which was only to ftop the march 
again{t him of the Turkith army. And his departure from Egypt is 
related without a fine'te refleion. 

In the account given us of the cabals and contefts of the factions at 
Paris, after he came home, til! they ended in his ele&tion to the con- 
fulthip, no faéts are difcovered but the vulgar ones, which are already 
known to every bedy. The beft written par of the book is the hif- 
tory of the campaign which ended with the battle of Marengo, and 
the peace of Luneville. The author a; pears to have been pre fent 
in this campaign, and defcribes the operations in 2 manner both 
more diftin& and more interefting than he defcribed thofe which pre- 
cede. 

There is one excellence in Bonaparte as a commander, of which 
this work affords {ufficient proof, his fkili in infpiring aud keeping 
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up the enthufiafm of his foldiers, by flattering their vanity, and par- 
ticipating in their dangers and hardthips. And the chief character- 
iftics of his mind, which may be colleGted from this account of him, 
are, a certain fiery, and at the fame time fullen, impetuolity, anda 
prefumptuous confidence which knows no bounds. 
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De I'Egypte aprés la Bataille d’Helicpclis, et Canfiderations generales 
fur lL Organifation phifique et politique de ce Pays. Par le General 
de Divifion Reynier. Avec un Carte de Ja Baffe-F gypte. 8vo. 
Pr. 283. Paris, Charles Pougens, Imprimeur-Libraire, quai 
Voltaire, No. 10. An. X, 1802. 

Of Egypt after the Battle of Helicpelis, and general Obfervations on the 
phifical and political State of that Country. By General Reynier. 


HOUGH we have not a few objections, and thofe notovery 

flight ones, to ftate againft this book, we do not hefitate to 
recommend it to our readers ; becauie there is a good deal of informs 
ation in it, which ts curious and iuterefting, and becaufe the mifre- 
prefentations, which it contains, are fuch as cannot much mitlead 
any body in this country. Tt will be moit convenient, with regard 
to the few obfervations which we mean to make on the publication, 


to confider it as divided into three parts: 1. ‘he obfervations on the 


phyfical and political {tate of the country ; 2. The events and tranf- 
actions which took place with regard to the French army, between 
the period of the battle of Heliopolis, and the arrival of the En2lith 
army on the coaft of Egypt; 3. ‘he operations of the two armies 
till the fall of Alexandria, and the final evacuation of Egypt by the 
French. | 

The moft inflruive by far of thefe three parts is the firft. The 
general writes like a man who is capable of [peculating concerning 
fuch fubjeQ@s, and they are fubjeQs of the higheft importance ; and 
like a man who has been at pains to inform himfelt concerning the 
topics of which he treats. Firft a defcription is given of. what 
he calls the phyfical organization of the country. “Phis compre- 
hends the account of its climate, and of its terreftrial furface, taken 
both in a geographical and phytical point of view ‘The fituation 
and extent of its mountains and plains, defert and cultivated ground; 
the fituation, nature, and extent of its river, lakes, and fea; the 
nature of its foil ; the quantity and nature of the produce of that foil, 
and the manner of its cultivation; are defcribed in a manner that 
has not been rendered fuperfluous by any preceding deferiptions that 
we have received. Immediately following this defcription of the 
country, 1s defcribed the fpecies of warfare which the French adopt- 
ed, as beft fuited to the nature of that country ; and there are ‘not 
many readers who will not be interelted with the information com- 
municated concerning the means employed ta provide for the fecu- 


rity, and to enfure the fubfiltence, of the army, in a country fo very 
gy different, 
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different, in almoft every refpe&, from thofe in which Europeans 
have been accuitomed to carky on war. A particular and inftructive 
account, of the various ! ‘pecies ot inhabitants of Egypt, concludes 
this part of the book. It includes an account of the itate of civiliza- 
tion, the manners, character, and eri psoy ments of the Arabians, or 
wandering tribes; of the fellahs, or cultivators of the ground ; and 
of the inhabitants of the cities. ‘Thefe laft, he fays, are a mixture 
of feveral races, ot very different origin, manners, and religions, 
They confit chiefly of artifans, of traders, of proprietors of land 
who live on their rents, of the chiefs of religion, and the military 
chiefs belonging to government. This part lixewife contains an ac- 
count of the Mamcelukes, and of their government. 

Of the two remaining parts of this work we are not prepared to 
fay fo much in praife. The firfl, after a narration of the fchemes 
of Kleber, and of the affaffination of that general, relates the eleva- 
tion of Menou to the chief command, and defcribes his proceedings. 
He is reprefented as commencing under the influence of a violent 
averfion to Kleber; in confequence of which, he wifhes to reverfe 
in every thing the plans of his predecetior, and remove from him the 
perfons entrufted, andemployed, by that commander. His arrange- 
ments, both with regard to the army and the people of the country, 
are. defcribed, and reprefented as equally unwife. Jealoufies and 
divifions, are “faid to have arifen from “his intrigues. We are told 
that he was ignorant, and acknowledged his ignorance, and yet 
would not take advice. The foldiers became difcontented, their pay 

and provilions were not regularly furnifhed, and every thing went 
wrong. We faid, we were not prepared to give praife fo implicitly 
to this part as to the former; becaufe we are not fuificiently in- 
ftructed to fay, whether or not the reprefentations be perfectly juft. 
Things of no fmall importance are here afferted; a little time yet is 
wanting, to afcertain to people at a diltance, w hether thefe affertions 
be completely correct. 

We are not prepared to give praife to the laft part of the book, the 
account of the campaign between the Englifh and French, becaufe 
we are convinced it is an account which communicates falfe ideas of 
the tranfaGtions. We do not with to be illiberal ; we grant it to be 
excufable, that an officer of high rank in the French army in Egypt 
fhould write with partiality to himfelf, and to his coun itrymen; we 
doubt no: that a Britith officer would do the fame. But we think it 
is exceeding the pounds of excufable partiality to hear a man declar- 
ing, with regard to this Egyptian war, ‘ that the Englith govern- 
m nt and generals, as well as their foldiers, dreaded the approved 
bravery, and the fpirit, inured to conqueft, of the army whuch they 
had. to combat ’’ Such is the manner in which the account is given 
of a!] the tranfa€tions between the Britith army and the French, that, 
as we read on, we were inclined to think the Britith worfted in 
ev ry engrvement, till at the end we found the French to be com- 
pletely reduced, and compelled to evacuate the country, The in- 
2 ae | tention 
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tention of this part of the book is, to hold out to the world, that the 
Britith, though greatly, as the author fays, fuperior in numbers to 
the French, were indebted for the whole of their fuccefs to the mif- 
condu& o} Menou; that the Englifh a@ed neither with fkill, vigour, 
nor braver, ; and that it the French had been « onduéted ! by ano ficer 
of but an ordinary degree of merit, the conclufion of the war would 
have been very differ.nt. We think we can beft give our, readers 
fome poRCEp SCN of the particular ature of the reprefentation here 
communicated of the war ir Egypt, by tranfcribing the abridgment 
of it, afforded by our author himieli, at the conclulion of his vo lume, 


Thus terminated the expedition to Egypt. So true it is, that a leader 
without ability deitroys, by bis individua. influence, ev ry divantage en- 
truited to him. But few armies, certainly, have a bette. title to admira- 
tion, than that of the Kaft. Traniported nto a diftant country, the fatal 
event of the naval e sugagenient of Aboukir plac: sa barrier between them 

and their country; they are not difcouraged, « rapid march carries them 
into the heart of the country ; ; all their fieps are there marked with v iClory. 
Every day offered to them fatigues without number, dai gers continualiy 
fpringing up, privations of every deteription ; not one of thote enjoym nis 


which along with his dan ye4rs and torls divi ide the moments of the lok liér, 
and make him forget the hardthips of his life. Rhy. officers and foldiers, 
fupported willing that painful trate, eftimatir by the obfiinacy with 


which the enemy renewed their attacks, how muc hh ihe poLeflion of Egypt 
would be ufeful to their country ; and th at idea co mpeniated, in their eyes, 
every thing which they bad to undergo. The change of fortune which the 
experienced i in the laff ca: npaigi ly doc ‘s not extinguith their glory. Divided 
by the arrangements of their leader, thes impoied in this re! ‘pect, for a long 
time, at all pornts. upon an enemy aly ays iuperior to them in numbers, 
and their proud attitu de, even in-the moft difficult m: ments, coniiantly 
ret tanded that enemy’s progrefs. 

The only operation which does any honour to the Englith, is their 
lessdink an d of this they owe the fucce (s to their Navy 5 for ix thou‘and 
men, who m it tueceeded in dilemburking at once upon the coalt, were 
checked, and put in commotion by feventeen hundred men, obji ige bakit 
fame time to guard the whole extent of the bay of Aboukir, and, by con- 
fequenc e, difable ‘d from a ‘ting Love ther upon the nom t of attack. - " 

« The i ipl lith arn ‘Vs after its Seeds g, altenpts not, til the 22d of Won. 
to! e, 10 2} ee ly Alexan dri a. lt ought to have met there (he | iench arm Ly 
united ; four thoufand me pope: were the re, who difpute with it the ground, 
and intimidate it to fuch a degree that it dares not attack the place ; and, 
far from profiling by its advantages, it aflumes the defenfve yftem, and 
en ane hes itfelf, 

‘ On the 30th of Vento’e the French proceed to attack it in a compadt 
Pes which it had got time to fortily ; gun-boats on the fea, and on f ba 
Madich, covered Both i its wings; the number of its troops was doub'e: the 
darknefs of the night, the death of feveral of its leaders, throw diforder into 
the French army, and he who commands it keeping himfelf aloof; cannot 
re-organile it bh mfelf, and will not entrull the charze of doing lo lo any 
other body; he orlers the cavalry upon its ruins the army is ob iged to 
retire, and the En; glifh, on this occaiion, fail once mcre to profit by their 
tucce!s. 
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« Shut up in their intrenchments, they attempt not to leave them till 
twenty days afler, to go to Roletta, a poit of importance for them, and 
wrpich WwW 4 not defended by the French army. 

‘ Here they remain a month before advancing towards Rahmanich, 
which it was of equal advantage for them to occupy, that they might inter- 
cept all communication between Alexandria and Cairo. The body of 
French troops which they find there, too feeble to retfift them, retreats to 
Cairo. i was their intereti to follow Tapiily the march of thele troops, 
and they employ forty days to traverie a {pace which the French ul tually 
traverfed in four. 

At Jafi they arrive at Cairo, with the Captain Pacha; there they join 
themfelves with the Vizir; and thefe united armies, fix times more nume- 
rous than the Fre neh, ijull fear the chances of battle, and receive, rather 
than g give, the law, in the treaty of evacuation. 

« After this they return down to Alexandria; the fame flowne(s prefides 
‘ over all their operations; and it is tie Stare of provilions, much 
more than their courage, which accelerates the fali of that place. 

‘ The expedition of the Englif has fucceeded, but they have reaped 


from it nothing, except the glory of fuccefs. For they never were able to 
command victory, either by their arrangements, their courage, or their 
ente rnorize. "Their timid pro cedure, in {pite of their enormous luperiority, 


éafily demonfirates what would have oie, their defiiny, had the army of 
the Eali polietied a commander worthy of it. 


We confefs that we do not feel altogether unmoved at a reprefent- 
ation of this kind. For, what 1s the Confequence ? This publication 
is fpread abroad, and read by all the nations of Europe. They will 
not examine it with the fame fulpicious eye that we do, and they 
will believe it. A contradiétion is the cure for this evil ; but who 
is to give it? It will not have equal weight with the original repre- 
fentation, unlefs given by one whofe opportunities of knowledge en- 
able his information to be equally authentic with that of the « original 
reprefen-er. 

Praife is extorted from us, however unwillingly, by men, who, 
having finifhed a laborious warfare, remit not the energy of their 
minds, but ftill employ themfelves with eagernefs to occupy the at- 
tention of the world with the fcenes in which they have been engaged. 
And we have not remained without fome feelings of humiliation, 
while volumes of information have been poured into Europe, from 
Frenchmen engaged in the expedition to Evypt, and not a page has 
been offered to the public by any Britith othcer. “They mutt be told 
the confequences. “Lhe partial reprefentations of the French officers 
will be believed. And perfons of reflection will, every where, con- 
clude, and with apparent reafon, that men capable of occupying 
themfelves in peace with fuch fchemes, to in{tru@ mankind in the 
bufinefs in which they have been engaged, mutt have been fuperior 
in the feld to others, who are good for nothing at home, but to fet 
an example of {loth or diffipation. 


A le ime 
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Meine The atralt, che Laufbabn : : or, Account of my Efforts and my Suc- 


cefs asa C a i an anid a Dramatic Auibor. by A. WwW. lif land. 
Svo. Leiplick. 


E fhall extract from this entertaining volume, a fhort nar- 
rative of the author’s lite. 

Mr. Iffland was born at Hanover, in the year 1759. From the 
age ct five years he gave tndications of a flrong paffion for dramatic 
amufle ments The Vaelud nariany or Malad Lmaginatre, was the 
firft play of which he . rE led the roprefentation. He was exccede 
ingly affected by it. He fome time atter f.w Eckhoffy Milfs Henfel, 
and Mifs Ba k, in the }» rected parts of Leilin uv *s famous drama of 
Mifs Sarah Sampfon. H. thus deferibes the emotions with which he 
beheld the exhibition of that piece. 


I burit into tears. That power which trreftithly excites, conduéts, 
unfolds every jentiment of the human heait, now epened; clevated, 
charmed, and captivated my foul. To was di volved in a tran-port of fenfi- 
bility. The ceariain — prt but I was iil! rivetted to my feat. M 
tears ft:ll flowed. 1 fobbed aloud. IT wou'd not be peruad ed to leave the 
fpot. After my return home, {mentioned what [ thouht of the piece 
My expreilions re‘pectung it were beard with urprize. But mv enthuti- 
aim was not difcouraged, My father read this piece over with me, and 
explained its moral tendency. Froin that tome I regarded the theatre as a 
ichool of wiidom.” 


By the firft tragedy which he faw on the ftage, he was agitaved 
{till more powertu! . 

His triends we Te, at length, alarmed by the exvefs of his paf- 
fion for thefe repre! fer.tations: and he could no lonver perfua de them 
to take him tothe theatre. His only refource was now, in reading 

a!l the printe ed plays on which he could lay his hands. Romec and 
Ful: ef, in particular, from among thefe, inf 
and feelings to an extraordinary degree. His parents prohibited 
him from all reading ot tuch dangerous pieces. He then took to 
the reading of fermons aloud; which gave them the highett fatisfac- 
tion. But it was fol ly from 1s refem. ince to the declumation of 
the {tave, that this exercie gave him pleafure. 

Succeeding in no fludy, and repros iched by his parents for inca 
pacity and ne.ligence, Iffland, in the fixteenth year of his age, 
eloped from his taiher’s houte, and determined to devote his lile to 
that charming art which ‘had already abftracted all his ‘taculties 
from every other purfuit.s He r paired ltraight to Gotha, where 
his fondeft withes were futistied 1 In a gracious reception by the illuf. 
trious Eckhof. In Eckhot’s pretence, he was fo much affeéted by 
the remembrance of his acting tn the parts in which he had feen him 
perform, that he was unable to utter a fmall addrefs, which he 
had prepared to folicit that comedian’s patronage, His voice faule 
tered; and his attempt to {peak was entirely interrupted by his teers. 
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Eckhoff kindly introduced him to the company of comedians at 
Gotha ; and of it he was accepted as a member on the isth day of 
March, inthe year 1775. 


«¢ There it was (fays lfland) that | witne‘led the di(play of the talents of 
that immortal actor, then in their declme, but {till inimitably powerful to 
touch the heart. Whether his were more the power of nature, or of art, 
I prefume not to decide. But this I know, that he was ever, at his plea- 
fure, irrefiitibly matter to ope the tource of my tears; and that I have 
never, on reflexion, felt myiclf athamed of the tears whieh his art had 
moved my fenfibility to thed.” 


Mefirs, Beil and Beck were formed in the fame fchool of aéting 
with Iffland. They were all three of the fame age. They were 
equally inflamed with that enthufiafm for their art, which is ever 
kindled by confcious genius. They ftudied with unwearied induf- 
try, and with the moft ardent mutual emulation, to attain to the ideal 
perfection of their art. One of the moft inftru€tive and pleafing 
parts of Mr. Iffland’s narrative is, that in which he gives a detail of 
the various means of improvement which they tried. 

Eckhoff died: and the theatre at Gotha was fhut up. The three 

oung friends went thence to Manheim. Iffland had now .the 
anes Wd of a reconciliation with his parents, who forgave his 
elopement, and confented that he fhould purfue the way of life to 
which his genius fo irrefiftibly inclined*him. 

The Elector of Bavaria, at that time, leaving Manheim for Mu- 
nich, conceived. the defign of inftituting a new theatre at Manheim, 
to compenfate for the lofs it was to fuitain by the removal of the 
court. Baron Dahlberg had, by his Highnefs’s orders, aflembled a 
company of performers, male and female, of the moft eminent 
talents. But neither the Eleétrefs nor the public had a tafte for the 
amufement of the German drama. ‘The company were, -for a 
while, oftener neglected than fplendidly fuccefsful. Ifland, how- 
ever, continued zealoufly to cultivate his talents, and {till to afpire 
with the fame enthufiafm to the perfection of his art. In the year 
1780, he had, for the firit time, opportunity to witnefs and admire 
the maiterly acting of the famous Schroeder, who came for a few 
days trom Vienna to Mariheim. Of the feelings with which he faw 
Schroeder, Mr. Iffland thus fpeaks. 


*« T cannot exprefs with what earneftnefs I detired to jee Schroeder. J] 


was then fick, and durft not quit my room. I envied the happinels of 


thofe who fhould be the frit to pay their compliments to him on his arrival. 
He was fo good as to come to fee me. My sheart leaped for joy when he 
took me by the hand. [| could then fay to myfe'f ‘ Schroeder knows that 
there is fuch a perfon as thou in this life’ ‘The injunctions of my phyticians 
had not pewer to detain me from going abroad to vifithiin. I haunted him 
perpetually. The fiightelt glance of his eye could dijpofe of my whole ex- 
iftence. He appeared on the jiage, and in a part affording feope to the 
whole energies of his genius. [tfects fuch as he produced among the 
fpectators had never been felt nor witneiled before. Tis a@ing was qui! 
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different from the idea of perfection which I had formed to myfelf, and 
from every model I had hitherto admired. It. tr: iniported me quite out of 
mylelf. Acting befide him, in the fame fcene, | could only utter mecha- 
nl ically the words I had to [pe ak in my part, and make the corre!ponding 
geitures no otherwife than if it had been an automaton that made them. 
He accordingly gave the ‘ference to Beil, whofe fentibilitvy was lefs 
deeply agitated, and who, feeling only a generous emulation of Schroeder, 
remained fufli iently at eafe in his mind to do jufiice to his own talents.” 


After this period the three young rivals redoubled their emulation 
and their efforts. ‘They were at length {fo fuccefsful, that from the 
year 1786 to 1793, the theatre at Manheim fubfil fted in a ftate the 
molt profitable to the performers; and in which it was the very de- 
light of the public. Its profperity was then interrupted by the 

events of the war. Mr. [ffland continued there till 1796, when he 
accepted the appointment of direCtor of the German theatre at Ber- 
lin. ‘That appointment he ftill holds. 

It was the A/cefes of Wieland which firft moved Iffland to try his 
ability in dramatic compofition. His firlt piece, named Albert of 
Tbhurnetjon, was reprefented with fuccefs in the year 1781. Be- 
tween the years 1784 and 1786 he produced the Guilt of Ambition, 
the Pupils, the Hunters, and the Farce of Conference ; 5 pie ces which 
have fixed his reputation as a dramatift capable of giving the moft 
powerful effect to the incidents and fcenes of familiar ‘lite. He 
has fince enriched the German drama with a number of other 
pieces of kindred merits. Iffland, though an admirer of our Shake- 
fpeare, gives it as his opinion, that the “fervile imitation of Shake- 
{peare has, in the whole, been of injury to.the G: rman drama. It 
was in the part of Francis Moore, in Schiller’s ti ag of the Rob- 
bers, that Iffland firft obtained the public approbation to that tran- 
fcendent degree in which he flill continues to enjoy it. 

hefe particulars of the life of a comedian and dramatic author, 
fo eminent in Germany, have appeared worthy to be introduced to 
the notice of our readers, on account of their connexion with the 
hittory of the imitative arts, of literature, and of manners, in one of 
the principal countries of Europe. 

The book itfelf, from which they are extracled, may be read with 
high fatisfaction by the admirers of the drama anid of elegant litera- 
ture in general. 





Voyage en Efpagne aux Années 1797 & 1798; faifant fuite au Voyage 
en bf{pagne, du Citoyen Bourgoing. Par Chretien Augufte Fifcher. 
Traduéteur, Ch. Fr. Cramer. Avec un Appendice fur la Ma- 
niere de voyager en Efpagne. Avec Figures. 2 tom. 8vo. 
A Paris, chez Duchefne. 1801. 


i. e. Travels. 
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le. Travels im Spar, in the Years 1797 and 1768. Py Chriftian 


Auguitus Filcher. i ranflated into French by Ch. Fr. Cramer, 
HERE is fearcely any fpeci.s of books, in our pears, better 
calculated to aHord initruction, efpecta ily to the POUND, than 
well written books of trivels. A hebit of active obfervation, and 
jult reflection, upon the modes and practices of lite, much more than 
any other acquilition, is wanting to make the greater part of man- 
kind wife.  isut a tamiliar acquaintance with the medes and prac- 
tices of thofe mong whom we are reared, is acquired at fo early a 
period, that we hove tormed a habit of acguicicence in them, betore 
We are capable of reflecting upon them. It thus happens with the 
modes and p actices of life, as it does with the operations of our 
minds; there is nothing which is more dithcult, than to teach us to 
reflect upon either; and molt men pafs through lite without reflect- 
ing upon them at all, 

Af we except travelling itfelf, nothing can more efic€lually lead us 
to the fulehers exeretfe of reflection upon the modes of lite than 
books of travels. By thefe a ditterent fet of manners and practices is 
prefented to us, from thofe to which we have been accultomed. At 
firit they appear to us unnatural and hideous. Afterwards, however, 
We fad that human beings can live, and enjoy apparent comfort, 
even under thole forms of life which at firtt we thought fo incom- 
modious. We are forced, even involuntarily, to in ititute a compa- 
rifon between fome of thofe forms and our own. We learn to cx- 
tend our thougits to human nature in general, and ti » judge which 
modes and courfes of Ife are fittelt for it, both of th fe which are 
followed in our own country, and thofe which are tollowed in all 
other countries. The advioiagzes ot books of travels are indeed fo 
great, and fo many, that though they are too ofteh written by men 
very little qualiti dto write or think, there is fearcely one of thei, 
which we have met with, which does not reward the reader tor his 
trouble in peruling it. 

Our it. fent author, however, is not one of thofe who deferve to 
be read only on account of the advantages of the fubject. He not 
fefles both intelligence to know what is worth deferibing, and (kill 
to defcribe it with elegance. Lhe fcene of his travels we confider 
as particularly interefting. Ot all the countries in Europe, perhaps, 
Spain offers the greatelt number of objects to the curtofity of the tra- 
veller. The beauty of its natural feenery is alone fufficient to brin ig 
admirers trom the ends of the earth. And the phyfical {tate of the 
country, and the moral (tate of the inhabitants, differs fo much more 
from the other countrics of Kurope, than thofe countries differ from 
One another, and thofe differences are at the ‘ame time of fo intere{t- 
ing a nature, that a picture of Spain, which poileifes any degree of 
exactnets, cannot tail to be a very pleafing and a very inilructive 
object. From the inconveniences too which were apprehended from 

travelling 
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travelling in that country, it has been vifited much lefs frequently, 
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have thought of confining his plan fo much as he has done. He in- 
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tended by his publication, he fays, merely to | ipply the omiflions of 


| fo rich, that it is 
vet far from being exhaulted. And a work which thou! 
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the fubject in its greateit latitude, would (till be neither furertiuous 
nor unacceptable. ‘here is fomething, indeed, we think, in the 
nature of books of travels, different from other books. No man 
looks upon a country exadly with the fame eve as another. Ey ery 
man, it he obferves for himfclf, if he records his own obfervations, 
and trantcribes not the oblervations of others, will prefent a new 
picture of the country which he furveys, which will inyprove our 
knowledge of the country, and affect us with frefh delight. We be- 
hold with renewed pleafure, the pictures of a beautiful land{fcape, or 
a beautiful woman, drawn by a hundred fuecce fii 

M. Fitcher has fortunately done more than He Pp omited. He has 
vifited the molt important places in Spain, and given us a delinea- 
tion which includes every thing of greateft importance to be known 
in each. It is the inhabitants, their charaQer, manners, and form 
of fife, which is the fubject that has chiefly occupied the attention 
of our.traveller. “The natural hiftory of the ¢ intry hi ‘ touches on 
but rarely ; and feldom {tops to defcribe very particularly the natural 
fcenery ; although there are a few ftrokes ot his which make us 
regret that he has not treated his reader with a little more of this en- 
tertainment. Fits book is written in the form of lettcrs to a friend. 


He fails trom Rotterdam to Bourdeaux ; and the vovage is defcribed 


aN 


tn feven very entertaining letters. “Two letters are beftowed Upon 


SS = Sy yo y a ee fone ae i a 3 Dead dial ’ , } ; l 
PBOCUrGeAUX. 7 ae OoOweci DATTICULaTlyY Geicrioeu << _— Ne paroour atic 
: ! ieee °. me ait, alla Pees — 
quay, the old rortre{s of UTdeawx, Coat }-fY ette, tne entrance 
> aes he Tot ¢ he {\¢ 19) - } . - ine¢ whey > , },] . |] ’ ; 
miro tne Cily, CITC I Lt allOll, ahd ATCO av A Lité . ‘ iMiIC W ai bh» sa ul 
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theatre, An ODierVaiIOnN Nere occurs, Waich ts werth quoting. 
In oblerving (ays the auther) the crowd of young peeple, who appear 
' eae ’ } ! = Pe } 
at the theatre, elegantiyv dre..ed, and of wo i » JOU L Wit Glainoinis, 
1} ; cree I 49 ! ' } , ' 
one wouid ot wnayine that Kran ae | id {uttered fo Inuch auling the ae 
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eight years. ** i Inpade the tame ovieivalioln (woniubuUes oc) on the puleic 


walks, and parti u arly aia concert wy hie » Wa ri al the houie Oo, a 
mutfical Jew; s every thing exhibited lunch an excctiive luxury, fuch aia 
unre ‘irained propentily to pie liure, fucha paihon tor t lf-ditplay, that the 
obferver could not re‘rain from very melancholy refections on the little 
progres made by philofophy ian age which 1s fo proud of its illumination. 
Among their v ives and mifireiies, a number of new comers were pointed 
out to me, leveral of whom, belore the revolution, were inthe very Ie welt 
clafs of the people. It may be afiirmed, that in all revolutions, “ts only 
the forms which a.e changed, but that things at ibe bottom: remain always 
the jame.” 


~~ 4 


e fhall tranferibe the fhort and exprefflive defcription of the cha- 
racte 
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racter of the inhabitants, as a fyecimen of the ability of our author 
in this delicate part of fp ct 


« Much has been faid of the Ga‘cons, and no little exaggeration has 


been ufed at their eX! ence $ rae thet has been laid, howe ver, the! 1s 
often a good deal! of truth. The Gaicon ipe ks always 1 inh 1 perbole, le 


tis always with that hyure he yudyges of his own merit. He mutt be con- 
turua! y ipea tking of hun clt, and he can never be at eafe but when he him- 
fel: is upon the lage: be hums every thing: he has fcen every thing: he 
Was prele nt at the creation of the world, ‘A Craicon hes without knowing 
it: he acis the brag wart without inter dna yal; he contradicts you alw iVs, 
but without animolity ; and offends you co, trary to his inte. tion: his cha- 
ragier coniiits in vanity difplayed ik ce a butloon, and grois, but innocent 
boafiing.” 


Some curious information Is given concerning the wine manufac- 
ture and trade of Bourdeaux, and the decay of its general trade. A 
defeription of its exchange, and the character of its merchants, clofes 
the account. 

A pleafant account is given of the journey from Bourdeaux to 
Bayonne, of the fituation and appearance of that city, of its public 
walks, and its beantitul environs: us trade is defcribed ; a confider- 
able branch of which is chocolate ; and the information afforded of 
that commodity is fo very good, that we are tempted to tranilate it, 


« Since [ have found occatfion (‘avs our traveller) to procure fone in- 


formation concerning this acticle of the table, vou will read, perhaps, with 
fome interelt, a few details on that fubject. The goodnefs of chocolate 
depends firtr, upon the pang of the cocoa itlelf. Of this there are three 
piincipal tpecies: Caracas, Guayaqu !, and that trom the iliands of St. Do- 
mingo, Martinique, Curagoa, &c. Phe caracas is extreme Ly dear, even im 
tine of peace ; and in the bett sears the pound is never told for Icis than 
three frances. “To make chocolate the caracas is mis ed with the quay aquil. 
‘Two j arts of the caracas, and one 1 the Gu yaqul a make the tirt) kind: 


two paits of the quava 11 | and one of the cocea of the iiands, make the 
econd: and the Eyes COCKE the 1 inds, the third. 

The yor dnets of chocolate depends, in the fecond place, on the care 
with which it is ground and roaited, on the proper proportion of the 
cocoa, the fuga , wna the Gifiereut aroma 14 a. 2¥ bich enter into its Com po- 
ition, and on the attention with which tt is worked to procuie a better or 
worle mixture of (he mgredicnts. 

« The characteritues. of a good, unadulterated chocolate, are the fol- 
lowing ; u deep fieiiy Colour; a fine, clote, | ining eri ain $ fmall white 
fireaks; an aromatic odour; a faciity of diflolyme ia the mouth, witha 
fenfation of trefhne's, te produce no aprearance of glue in cooling, and to 


i 
fhew an oily cream on tic top. 
The general marks of a bad, adulterated, chocolate, are; a black, 
pitchy colour; an imiipid tae of lyrup: a farinaceous, unequal, and 
Coarfe grain; a burnt tmell while borling; and lattly, a glutinous humi- 
dity, an aqueous ution, a gros and muddy fediment. 
“ Chocolate rs adulterated in everal ways; ficit, by an unequal mix- 
ture of Morent kinds af cocoa: for ex copie, cuit eed comadiie: 
a fourtl gui, anda balr of cocoa oi the illands, is fold for the 
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firft kind, which ought to be compofed of two-thirds of caracas and one of 
quayaquil; but the fairett manufaciurcrs of chocolate tind the inte Ives Com- 
pelled to adopt this means of adulteration whenever the price of good cocca 
riles confiderably, and the public will not pay more than the ordinary 
prices ° 

The noxious and blameaple adulterations are the following: to exprefs 
the cocoa oil, in order to fell its butter to the apothecaries and furgeons ; 
then to jubflitute the greale otf animals, to roaii the Cocoa to excels in order 
to delttroy this foreign — to mix it with rice, meal, potatoes, hon ey, 
fyrup, &c. A pound of caracas chocolate, cofiing here neatly three livies, 
you may eafily conccive » what mufi be the natuie of that kind of preparas 
tion in moft place sof furope. Betides, chocelate ought to be boiled in a 
particular manner, to poilefs all its power and flavour. The rule is, to 
take a cup of water to two ounces of chocolate. It 1s allowed to diffolve 
gently on the fire, and poure «J out as foon as it begins to rife. It is then 
made to boil again jor a few minutes in the cup on hot coals.” 


Going from Bayonne to Bilboa the vetlel was driven by ftrefs of 
weather into the harbour of Guetaria, furrounded by the Pyrennzan 
mountains ; and feveral amufing particulars concerning it are re 
corded. The defeription of the province of Bifeay, and of its in- 
habitants is long and important. It is not gene rally known that the 
Bifcavens are a race of people totally di fferent from the Spaniards, 
governed in a manner totally different from the reft ot the king- 
dom, and {peaking a language not only totally different from the 
Spanith, but trom every other language in Europe. We are highly 
indebted to our author for the admirable account he has given us of 
this people, of their character, their laws, their country, their capi- 
tal, their trade, their amufements, thcir language, of every thing, 
in fhort, which is neceflary to acquire a complete ac quaintance with 
them. 

“We muit pafs over, without any obfervations, all the fcenes of 
the journey from Bilboa to Madrid, where, however, the reader will 
always find fomething to entertain and initruct bien, But we with 
that we could, in a few words, give fome idea of our author’s ac- 
count of Madrid; in which the particulars are felected with very 
great judgment. They fucceed one another as follows: fituation and 
view of Madrid; divifion and population ; ; archi tecture , fireets ; 
places or f{quares ; general fcenes in the ftreets, morning, afternoon, 
and evening ; advertifements; criers; women of the town, Next 
are defcribed the public walks of the city, the equipages, and the 
people who appear in thefe walks. The fubjects which fucceed are - 
the climate, its changeddlenefs, temperature; meafures of precau- 
tion; cold of the winter; prevailing difeafes ; phylicians ; ftate of 
medicine in general ; provifions ; markets; manner of living in the 
higher and lower clatte s; expence; public-houfes, coffee-houfes, 
hotels, private lodgings. A whole letter is beftowed upon the wo- 
men—its contents are : their figure ; their character ; the particulat 
mixture which is in it of rcli igion, and libertinifm ; their want bi 
delicacy in matters of plealure ; the condition of a lover ; 5 martiag 
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cortejos ; domeftic life ; {pirit of revenge; drefs. We cannot deny 
ourfelves the pleafure, even at the rifk of {welling beyond the limite 
we intended the account of the prefent book, of tranfcribing part of 
the vivid delineation here given us of the character of the women of 
Spain. 


* A Spanith lady is nothing lefs than delicate in what regards the fenfes. 
With an inflamed imagination and burning detires, the knows not the 
¢harms and ilutions which the fex borrows from delicacy; the boldefi ex- 

relfions, accordingly, and the moft wanton looks have nothing to make 
es bluth. What would fhock the chafte modefty of an Englith or German 
woman, appears quite fimple and natural to a Spanifh woman; and the 
enjoys, without referve, thofe licentivus images, which the other would 
not dare to prefent to herfelf in fecret. 

‘© He would be deceived, however, who fhould proceed on thefe obfer- 
vations, to found an aflurance of fuccels in certain views. The Spanith 
woman exprefles hericlt on that fubject with a mafculine liberty; her lips, 
her eyes, her ears, have nothing chatte about them; but her pride pre- 
ferver her from going farther, An atlempt of fuch a kind from a man 
would mark fuperiority; but it is fie who wants to reign. Every fpecies 
of advancement would be rejecied with indignation. She wants not to be 
chofen; it is fhe who wants to chufe; it is {he who takes upon her the de- 

artment of the man: fhe leaves to him only the care of pleafing her, in 
giving himfelf up entirely to her defires, For thts realon it is, that the 
cold and timid man often fucceeds with her better than the moft enterpriz- 
ing and paflionate lover. Her defpotifin would force the firit man to 
render homage to her charms, for her pride has defiined him for her fiave. 
The more indifferent he appears, the greater is the ardour which the dif- 
plays; the more he avoids her, the more does fhe feek atter him; one 
would imagine that fhe loves him, but the withes only to be loved by him; 
fhe has the appearance of yielding herfelf to him, but the thinks only ot 
reducing him under her laws. As to the refi of her character, the Spanith 
woinan 1s faithful and conliant. The energy of her character preferves her 
from levity, and her prige from meannels. She is capable of the mos 
elevated fentiments, the moft noble factrifices, the moti generous actions ; 
but the fource of them mutt be looked for, not fo much: in her attachment 
to the objeét of her love, as in the high idea which the has of herielf. She 
e6nfiders a lover as her pofieflion, her property; the has for him every 
kind of complaifance which the would have for herlelf; but the exacts the 
mo(t devoted fervitude in return.” 


Two long letters are employed next upon the Spanifh charaéter in 
general. “hey deferve very particular attention, It is the molt 
complete defcription which we have yet met with. The Spaniards, 
he fays, notwithftanding their diftance behind the other nations of 
Europe, have made confiderable progrefs in knowledge and civili- 
zation during the lat four years. He gives us a catalogue, which is 


- a very curious and important document, of the principal books which 


have been publifhed in Spain during the laft eight years. We fhall 
only mention a few of the books well known in this country, which 
have been tranflated in Spain; Bell’s Surgery, Cullen’s Materia 
Medica, Cullen’s Nofology, the Syitems of Chemiltry of Lavoitier, 
Chaptal, 
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Chaptal, and Fourcroy, Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Middleton’s 
Cicero, Franklin’s Life, the Life and Voyages of Captain Cook, 
Locke on Education, the novels of Richardfon, Fielding, and a 
multitude of others, Gefner’s Idyls. A table is likewife given of 
the different eftablifhments for public inftruGion in Madrid. We 
can only mention farther, that trom Madrid the author travelled to 
Badajos, from that place to Cadiz, and laft to Rarcelona. Thefe 
are the moft important, indeed almoft the only important places, 
which, after what he had vifited, remained for him to fee in Spain. 
He does not defcribe them fuperficially any more than the foregoing, 
The reader will find an account of them, including the fame import- 
ant particulars of enquiry which we have noticed in the account of 
Madrid, drawn up with equal care, and nearly with equal minute- 
nefs as that of the capital. 

We cannot clofe this review without exprefling our approbation 
of the author’s thought, of throwing his inftructions refpecting the 
mode of travelling in Spain into 3n appendix, and by this means 
preferving his narrative clear of thofe obfervations concerning inns, 
and dinners, and poft-boys, and horfes, with which we are fo fre- 
quently treated in ordinary books of travels. 





———y 


Literarifcher Briefwechfel von F. D. Michaelis. Geordnet und 
Heraufgegeben von F. G. Buble, Profeffar zu Gottingen. 2 Thei- 
len. 8vo. Pr. 1050. 

Literary Corref{pondence of F. D. Michaelis, arranged and edited by 

}. G. Buble, Se. 


HE theological writings and the Oriental erudition of the 

famous Michaelis, the pride otf the univerfity of Gottingen, 
have been long well known in this country. No man in Europe 
was more generally refpedcted by the learned, nor engaged in a moré 
extenfive or reputable gg correfpondence, than he for a great 
part of his life carried on. Thefe volumes contain a fele€tion of 
letters out of that correfpondence, publifhed with a view to illuftrate 
the hiftory of the author’s own life, and the literary hiftory of the 
age in which he lived. We poflefs but two volumes of this collec~ 
tion. We underftand it to have been completed in a third volume. 
Profeffor Buhle gives a highly fatisfactory account of the nature and 
defign of this publication, in the following well-written Preface, 
prefixed to the firit volume. 


« The public has, here, the firft part of a feries of letters fele@ed out 
of the remains of forty years epittolary corre{pondence of the late Profeifor 
Michaelis. 1 could not but judge them too valuable, not only as materials 
illutirating the life and character ot that eminent man, and of other learned 
perfons his friends, but alfo for the light which they throw upon literature 
itfelf, and upon the hitlory of thofe labours by which it has been, of late, 
the moft remarkably advanced, to be left to perifh unknown, inflead of 
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being added to the common fund of public knowledge and entertainment, 
] was farther encouraged to undertake this publication, by my friend and 
colleague Profeilor Tychfen, who has been pleated to declare it to be his 
Opinion, that thefle letters have in them much that cannot fail to intereti 
readers of al! denominations; and, belides, in many particular letters, a 
great deal of curious matter which muit be elpecially agreeable to thote 
who are proficients in Oriental literature. 
** In feleéting and arranging the letters which appear in thefe volumes, 
I have been guided principally by two confiderations. I was in the firft 
place defirous to chufe out from his whole correfpondence, {uch letters as 
would throw the greateit light on the leading incidents and circumfiances 
of the life of Michaelis, not only as a private and fimple individual, but as 
aman of learning and a writer, than whom, perhaps none that ever arole 
among us, has done more to advance the caule of found and uleful hitera- 
ture, to promote the honour of the univerfity of Gottingen, or to advance 
the glory of the whole German nation; fuch as would thew how his cha- 
racter and habits of fiudy were gradually formed, and how far his genius 
received its impulfe, and his purfuits their particular direétion from exter- 
pal circumflances; juch, in (hort, as would thew both what Michaelis was, 
and how he became what he was. Of this nature are the letters from Pre- 
montval. Betide, that they deferve to be read on account of the excel- 
lence of their compofition; they have the farther merit of explaining the 
origin of Michaelis’s connexion with the Academy of feiences at Berlin; 
on which connexion he laid the foundation of his own fubfequent fame. 
Michaelis had the fole merit of making Tobias Mayer’s Tables of the Moon, 
known in England on account of their utility towards the difcovery of the 
longitude at. fea, and of procuring a reward from the Britith Parliament, 
to their author. It was by the perfuation of Michaelis, that the Danith 
minifier, Von Bernfiorff, upon a plan framed by our Profetior, fent out a 
company of learned travellers upon the famous voyage to Arabia. He 
took a part the moti zealous and aétive in the advancement of Kennicott’s 
great work of collating the ditlerent manuferipts of the Bible, and after- 
wards in efiablifhing its reputation, when it had been brought toa clote. 
Such facts, being at oncese:inent in the hittory of modern literature, and 
remarkable m the life of Michaelis, appeared to deferve to be detailed and 
illuftrated, fo far as thts might be done out of the rematus of his literary 
corre!pondence. PE have accordingly printed every letter in which I found 
any thing relative to any of thele tubjecis: and | can aflure the reader, that 
1 know not of another one concerning them, betide thofe which are here 
introduced. Another cla’s of letters are added, which relate to mere mat- 
ters of bufinefs. Such are moli of thofe from Count Von Berntioff, and 
from Ptefident Von Munchhauten. But, in tuch a colleétion as this, they 
could not well have been omitted. And they may be contidered as fo 
many flowers here tirewed to do honour to the memory of two great men 
who deferved well of the Republic of Letters. 

“ Next after the hitiorical letters, I was willing to give as many as po!- 
fible of thole ofa {cicntific or erudite purport. It may be, that, out of the 
fame itores, a better felection than L here exhibit, might have been made. 
But, lL hope; the candid reader willallow that [ may have had jutt rea{ons 
for withholding certain letters, which might otherwile have been preferable 
to many of thofe I have printed, It is alfo to be expe@ted, that many of 
the notices and difcwlious occurring in thefe letters, may be regarded ae 
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fall importance. But, ‘ in the world of literature,’ as L effing fays, “we 
muft live and let live. And what happens to be of no importance to me, 

may be highly important to others. The jurifi, the hiflorian, the poet, 
whatever they may think of the matter, have each a {mall literature of his 
own: why, then, not grant equal indu' rence to the theologian, the phi- 
lofopher, and the humanift? Man often ttands but on an hilloc k, and be- 

helds only a {mall portion of the domains of knowledge, while he fancies te 
himfelf that he is exalted, as it were, on the fummit of Olympus, from 
which his view can at once comprehend the whole, and diftinguifh its 
minuteft parts. 

“ But, Iam more afraid of the cenfure of having here reprinted fome 
letters already inferted by Michaelis in his own works, or otherwife per- 
mitted by him to come calles the in! pec tion of the able in print. So far 
as I was enabled by an old and fomewhat imperfect acquaintance with the 
writings of Mic haelis, |} hawe endeavoured to avoid the re publication of 
any thing i in this collec tion, that had been before printed. Yet I did not 
think it proper to fuppre!s the letters to Ridiey, Jablontk y, and Scholtz; 
though Michaclis had printed twelve different extracts from them, in his 
‘ Remarks on the Books of the facred Script ures, in the Bibliotheca Orien- 
talis,’ and cllewhere. For farther certainty as to what had, and what had 
not, been printed, L confulted my friend and colleague Profetlor Tychfen, 
and have a¢led upon his advice. I therefore hope tor the reader's indul- 
gence, if-he thou d, after all, find here fome letters which he may have 
already feen in print. But I mutt have renounced the whole unde taking, 
if I had been required to examine Michacelis’s whole printed works, in 
compartion with his manuleript cor: one nee, for the fake of difcovering 
won parts of this were, certaialy, {till snedtia. 

‘I thall now take the — to add a few words concerning the right 
ihimnans in thefle lette: Private letters are written with freedom, as 
being intended for the eet m of one pair of eyes, not of thoufands. 
They may be fuch as tho, it inds might, without injury to the writer, peruie; 
and yet be what he would not willingly fubmit to the Infpection of fo many. 
On this ground no pe en can be more dee ‘p ily convinced (han I, of the force 
and fanétity of the obligation which forbids us to make public the private 
letters of others, without their leave. In obfervance of this duty, I 
have inlerted in this collection, not a fing le lett r from any man of learn- 
ing now alive, without the expre!s permiffion of its author. To thole 
worthy men who have favoured me with this permitiion, I deure here to 
offer my befi thanks. The letters written by Michaelis huntelf, which ape 
pear in this collection, were communicated by his refpectable widow, who 


’ 


expreiied, at the fame time, her anxiety that nothing thould ae now pub- 


lithed, as from him, that could IV e offence to ai y ] erfon livin; Equal 
de} licacy has been obferved reipeéting the ethers s of deceafed co, olen 
ents of Michaelis. This has occationed the omifon of various letters, 


which would, otherwile, have been among the beft ornaments of the col- 
pr martGiculars, which 


le@ion. But their tenour was intermixed with private ] 
I could not fuppote that the writers wou ld have chofen to make public. 
Should any perion (till objeét, that it is impreper to print the literary core 
re{ponde nce of the decealed, without pern thon given tr m its authors, 
while they were in lile; I reply, that thefe letters to Michaelis, were 
written for the exprets end of coutrbuts : 
vancement of ufelul knowledge; that they were, of courle, by the very 
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intention of their authors, a public property; and that to publith, 
aflier the death of a man of learning, his uleful ideas, projects, remarks, 
and elucidations of difficulties, is to do the higheft poflible honour to his 
memory. 

« Among the letters from Reifke, are twe, in the publication, of which 
T may i m to have departed from the general rule by which I affirm my ielf 
to hae been guided. But thefe are publithed folely becaufe Reitke him- 
felt, and, fince h.. death, his refpeciable widow now living, had thrown 
out, againft Michaelis, imputations of an unpleafing and painful nature, 
which were not Uli row cleared away. Reilke, in an account written by 
himfelf of his own lite, threw out, againit Michaelis, a harth cenfure affect- 
ing his moral character. To that ceniure Michaelis replied in an apologe- 
tical review of the narrative of Reitke, which he publithed in the Brd/ie 
theca Orientalis. Mrs. Reilke repeated the cenfures by her deceafed hul- 
band with the greate.. energy and bitternets, in a paper which fhe pre- 
cured to be inferted in the Univerfal Review of lena. In that publication 
fhe fupported the charge with a greater number of facts, fo that, if the 
facis thould be received as true, and as fufhcient in number to allow us to 
found a judgment upon them, it would not be eafy to avoid agreeing that 
the Reijkes were in the right. ‘To this paper of Mrs. Reitke, Michaelis 
made no reply; becaufe he had not then at hand certain letters in the 
hand-writing of her deceaied hulbard, to which he was to have referred, 
as convincing documents of the truth of what he would have advanced ; 
and becau!e the infirmities of his old age indifpofed him to the farther pro- 
fecution of fuch a controverly; fo that he rather inc'ined to reft fatisfied 
with the internal confcioulnefs of the rectitude of his conduct toward 
Reilke, and to leave the public to think of the affairas fhould teem good 
tothem. He felt himfelf in no degree guilty of what was laid to his 
charge. And whoever had any knowledge of him in the tranfa¢tions of his 
life, will allow him to have been utte:ly incapable of any thing unfair or 
unjufi. Had Michaelis aéted as the Reifkes reprefent him to have done, it 
“would have been in contiadiction to all the maxims by which he profefled 

to regulate his life. Without, however, prefuming abtolutely to decide 
between them, I thoughtdt reafonable, fince the public has had the. who'le 
ftory of the one party laid before it, to withhold nothing that might tend 
to throw light on the other fide of the difpute. I have, for this rea‘on, 
included in the prefent publication, every letter of Reiike’s which [ could 
find among the papers of Michaelis, except only one which had no rela- 
tion to the matter in queftion. May thete letters, then, be ufed by fome 
candid and well-informed friend of Michaelis, who knows more than J of 
the whole matter, to vindicate his memory altogether from this charge! 
Or, may the whole controverfy remain henceforth at rett!  Thete letters 
are, unqueftionably, the papers which were underftood to be wanted for 
the farther clearing up of the affair. And, as a colleague of the late 
Michaelis, and as entrufied by his widow with the charge of editing thete 
papers, I thought it my duty to publith whatever documents appeared to 
make toward his excu!pation. 

« | have arranged the following letters in the order of time. Not but 
that I have fometimes naturally facrificed the order of time to connexion of 
matter. Here and there are faults even in the letters of Michaelis him/ell- 
Jn the tenour of the ityle I have taken it upon me to make no alterations. 
j ' But, 
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Rut, errors in grammar and orthography, 1 thought it within my provinee 
to correét.” : 


The firft-volume brings down the feries of the correfpondence to 
the year 1760. It is continued in the fecond to the year 1777. 

Of the general defign and contents of this publication, it were im- 
poffible to give a clearer or julter account, than is laid before the 
reader in the foregoing paragraphs. Befide thofe correfpondents 
whofe names are mentioned by Profeflor Buhle, not a few other 
eminent perfons are among the authors of thefe letters to Michaelis. 
Nearly « third part of the fecond volume confifts of Englifh letters 
addreffed to him by the late Sir John Pringle. B:ifhop Lowth, Mr, 
Jacob Bryant, a Mr. Beft, and a Mr. Collett, as well as Dr. Ridley, 
mentioned by Buhle, are alfo, the writers of different letters in thefe 
voiumes. Mendelfohn, Muller, Charles Bonnet, Thierry, a phyfi- 
cian of diftin€tion at Paris, the Marquis de Loftanges, M. de eee 
de Gebelin, and Mr. Forfkal, are, likewife, in the number of cor- 
refpondents of this eminent fcholar. The character of Wettftein’s 
edition of the New Teftament in the original Greek ; the flate of 
Coptic erudition in Germany ; the noble enthuliafm of Mr. Schlozer 
of Sweden, who, betore the Danifh miffion, had proje€ted a voyage 
of erudite enquiry to the eaft; the leading circumftances of the 
famous voyage which has been fo well related by Niebuhr; the ac- 
counts firft given in converfation relative to Sir Jofeph Banks’s Voy- 
age with Capt Cook ; and the Travels of the late Mr. Bruce, in 
Abyffinia, are among the topics of incidental illuftration in thefe 
letters. Not the leaft interefting part of them confift of copies of 
letters written from Egypt and Arabia, by Mr. Von Haven, with 
that gentleman’s journal of his excurfion to the famous Jibbel 
el Mocatebb, or Mountain of Infcriptions, in Arabia Petrea. The 
whole colleétion abounds in matter the moft interefting to ingenuous 
literary curiofity. 


. a . 








Traité du Style. Par Dieudonné Thiebault, Profefleur aux Ecoles 
Centrales ; Academicien de Berlin; & Membre de la Societé 
Libre des Sciences, Lettres, & Arts, de Paris. Nouvelle Edi- 
tion, revue, corrigée, and augmentée. 2 Tom. 8vo. A 
Paris, chez Davilette & Compagnie. 1801. 

A Treatife on Style. By Dieudonné Thiebault. 


HIS is a work of merit; and, though on a fubje& which has 
been fo often handled, its utility {till exfts. here is hardly 

any fubjeét which has more employed the pen, than ftyle, under 
fome one or other of the views which it prefents, or the parts into 
which it may be divided. For what is every book of grammar, of 
criticifm, and of rhetoric, but, for a confiderable portion at leaft 
of the contents of each, colleflions of obfervations upon ftyle? In 
this branch of literature the French have been particularly fertile; 
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and there is certainly a greater number of treatifes in their tongue on 
{tyle and language, than in any other whatever. This author has 
taken a view of the fubje& which deferves to be called new. ‘Thofe 
writcrs who have preceded him have left immenfe collections of pre- 
cepts and obfervations refpeCting all the different branches of ftyle, 
taken feparately. One author has treated of grammatical purity, 
another of tropes and figures. The hiftorical {tyle, the oratorical, 
the poetical, have all been confidered, and the proper charact: riftics 
of each pointed out. But an attempt to generalize thefe multitudi- 
nous particulars has not been made before the prefent undertaking. 
The obje& of this work, accordingly, is not the fame with that of 
books of rhetoric, to yive precepts for the compolition of orations, 
which comprehends the ftru@ure, matter, and ftyle of that particular 
fpecies of compofition ; nor is it the fame with that of treatifeson the 
Belles Lettres, the obiect of which is, to give precepts re{pecting the 
fliudlure, matter, and flyle, of the diffe rent {pecies of elegant writ- 
ing; nor is it the fame with that of treatifes on grammar, —— 
and fiyures, which regard merely the elements of ftyle: its objet is 
to afcertain the gene ‘ral principles of ftyle, abftraQded from every 
other contideration in the bufinefs of compofition : : and to difplay a 
complete fyftem of thole principles, ftunding by themfelves, w hich 
fhall thew what ftyle is, of what elements it is formed, and how it 
varies its ¢ eerees according to the different fubjedts to which it is 
applied , and the different ends, which he who employs it, has in 
view. It isan attempt to fhorten, by means of generalifation, the 
Jabour of learning the precepts ot ftyle: it is an attempt to reduce 
thete numerous precepts to a tew general principles, applicable to all 
particular cafes. "Thefe obfervations will enable our readers to under- 
jiand ditinétly the defeription which the author himfelt has given in 
his Pretace, of the object which he propofes. 


“ In all the elementary books (fays he) which treat of Belles Lettres, 
fuch as thofe on oratory and poetry, the authors never fail to place a chap- 
ter on fivle; they would all have thought that they very unthilfully muti- 
lated their fubject, if the y omitted that chapter, which is always one of the 
firt to prefent itfelf to their Imagination: and, indeed, how could they 
dilpen! e with an examination of the nature of fi yle, and a dite ulfion of its 
princi iple, and rules, when they undertook to develope fubjects with which 
wt has fo direct and clole a connection | § Does not fiyle nece aiity exifi in 
every ipecies o} compofition ¢ > And is it not tor this reaton ~_ we fo often 
meet with precepts concerning tropes, images, figures of thou wht, and 
other particulars ol iiyle, even in the prefaces at orators, of hijio.ians, nay 
of philofophers ? But in this general competition among authors, and 
e!pectally among didactic authors, to know to whom the rmght belon gs of 
dictating laws tous in this important part of literature, the grammarian 
places himfelf in the firfi rank, on the claim that ilyle, that firti talent of 
great writers, is not exhibited but by the ule which the ‘y make of the beau- 
ties and the riches of the language w vhich they employ: he pretends furthe r 


that the inveltigi ition and developement of what belon igs to tropes, Is en- 


tirely his province; can any one, fays he, leain to (peak a languag re, can 
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any one read an author, without knowing how to difiinguifh the literal 
fenfe from the figurative? Pre ently appears the partian of the rhetorical 
art, and oppoles to hom the AULDOrily and practice ¢ fal ages. Sivie, Wa 
word, is a iubject whch ali clam to them elves, and all difpute. Vain 
pretentions! the art, of which we treat, is between grammar and rhetoric, 
and belongs notmore to the one than to the other. 

What bel ngs equally to every fpecies of literature, needs to be con- 
fidered apart, ana di« ufled by itfe'f, to enable us to co mprehend well its 
princip es, aide fiabhin for it rule S, as ‘weeps is and prec ve as uleful.— 
"Tis in this manner accordingly that we ought to fiudy what belongs to 
fiyle: by taking a more general view of if, we thal better afceriain its 
nature, we (hall better diltings vill ats characteriiiic features; all its p roper- 
ties will then appear to us in a mo.e fatisfactory light; the prin ciples which 
il preiuppoles wil be connec te ‘dtogether; the rues which it pre‘ernibes will 
at the fame time be clear and evident 3 variations, exce plions, every thin T4 
wil! be determined with precifion, placed in order, and folidly etiablithed; 
omiilions will be fupplied ; the chief tones, the prevailing colours of tiyle, 
wilt fpontaneoully preent themfelves; and we thall defeend with more 
aliurance ave eafe to the details which it embraces, and the changes by 
which it ; ip sitielf to the diflerent {[pecic Sof Compo tron 


This was sual d firft in Berlin, in the year L774, W here it had 
been compoled for the Aude nts of the mualit: try {1 hool, in whole edu- 
cation the author was ther | pee It met with a very favour. 
able reception, and attracted the particular notice of Frederick him- 
felf. It made not its way, however, into this country ; and owing 
to certain circumftances, the author fays, was fcarcely known even 
in France. The e feat circumftances ot I'rance, he adds, feeming 
to require, and to be calculated to encourage fuch a work, have in- 
duced him to neat his countrymen with a new edition of his 
former publication, fo enlarged and amended, as to be, in fome fort, 
a new produdtion We have no doubt it will be received by them 
with great favour, Its author is well known to them already. They 
are indebted to him for a French grammar, which has long been one 
of the favourite books in their fcho ols, and which mult make them 
defirous to reccive any thing new trom the { fame hand We add that 
they will not be deceived, who. eithcr in that country, or in our 
own, fhall be induced to infpe&t it asa colleéiion of ufetul inttruc- 
tions on the fubject of com ro fition. We even regard it as an im- 
provement on the plan ot all the books of rhetoric and belles-lettres 
which we yet have. ‘The plan of the books ot rhetoric which we 
have reccived jrom the moderns is formed too much upon the plan of 
rhetoric left us by the anc ients, But this is a ve ry important crror. 
For the books of rhetoric of the ancients were defigned altogether tor 
the formation of orators. But it is only a very {mall number among 
the moderns who have any Intention to become o rators 5 or to whe con 
the rules for breeding an orator are of any confeque nce. Itis for the 
{;3me reafon that the books on belles lettres are dete@tive. As the 
books on rhetoric lay down the rules for the com polition of orations, 
they lay down rules for the compofition of hiftory, philofephy, afer 
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etry, &c. and then their tafk is completed, as it appears. But their 
numbers are {mall who want to become hiftorians, philofophers, or 
poets; while it is of great confequence to every body to write in a 
good ftyle ; and almoft every one is interefted in the means of acquir- 
ing it. It is pretty remarkable, therefore, that what is intereitin 
only to the fmaller number in this cafe, fhould have engrofled fo 
much attention ; and that what is interefting to all fhould have been 
entirely negle&ed, except in fo tar only as it was fubfervient to the 
former part, the part interefting only to the fmaller number. We 
are perfuaded that this is one great reafon of that moft fingular detect 
in the conduct of education in moft parts of modern Europe, and par- 
ticularly in this country: that no part of that education is applied to 
teaching the pupil the art of writing in his own language. For as 
the art of compofition was only taught as part of the art of making 
orations, hiltories, or poems, &c. it was thought that fo few people 
were interefted in thefe concerns, as to make the art of compofition 
an unfit part to enter into the general education which was defigned 
for all. Our author has done an important fervice io treating of 
ftyle, as it is ufeful to all; in fhewing how a goed ftyle may be ac- 
guired, in what it confifts, what are the qualities which it prefup- 
pofes, and what variations it muft receive correfponding to the dif- 
ferent fubjets to which it is applied. We fhall give as fhort an 
analyfi. of the work as poffible. 

It is divided into four parts ; which we fhall follow in their order. 
The firlt comprehends the more effential part of the fubje&: it treats 
of the nature of ftyle in general, and of good ftyle in particular. 
The author defines ftyle to be “a charaéteriitic manner, and a man- 
ner uniformly maintained, of expreffing ones ideas by writing or 
fpeech.” All the particulgrs (fays he) which concur tn charaéte- 
rifing a ftyle, are of a nature to affume different forms, and to be- 
come the objeét of different choices. It would indeed be abfurd to 
lay down rules for doing any thing which could only be done in one 

vay: Tules always fuppofe lod things, or feveral courfes, among 
whiclt there is room for choice. A fuitable and w ell- formed choice, 
whether in the things themfelves, or in the manner of preparing and 
employing them, is effentially the object of ail rules, and by confe- 
guence, of the rules likewife of ftyle.” The infinite particulars 
about which the choice which concerns ftyle has to be emploved, he 
arranges, with no little fkill, under the fix following heads : ift. the 
choice of the thoughts, which the writer or fpeaker is going to em- 
ploy; 2d. the choice of the order to which he means to reduce his 
thoughts ; 3d. the choice of the means of conncéion by which he 
intends to unite his thoughts to one another; 4th. the choice ef the 
exprefjons with which he means to clothe them ; sth. the choice of 
the turns (tours) under which he means to prefent them ; and, laftly, 
the choice of the general fene to which he means to fubjeét them. 
The nature of the inftrugtion communicated under the four firit 
heads, the reader, who ty at al! converfant with the fubject, will be 
ale 
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able without difficulty to conceive. As for the two laft, he fays, 
that the arrangement of the words in the phrafe, and the fpecies of 
conftruction which unites them together, are what charadtcrifes that 
quality which he calls turns, or fours. Of thofe turns, or tours, he 
fays there are three kinds; thofe of grammar, thofe of logic, and 
thofe of rhetoric; by the laft meaning figures and tropes, which he 
omits here, and places at the end of the work. The intormation is 
curious and important which is here communicated ; but we think 
the allotment of a feparate head for it is faulty ; it would hav~ been 
better to make it part of the head expreffion, to which it re lly be- 
longs, and to have divided that head into two ports. Tn the ditcuf- 
fion of the article fones, he confiders what are the qualities of ftyle 
which can conftitute each a particular tone; what are the qualities 
which cannot, of themfelves, form or mark a tone; how, and to 
what extent, it is true that an author ought to preferve an unity of 
tone in the fame work. So much for what concerns the eflential 
and univerfal requifites, or ingredients, of {tyle, or for flyle as it is 
in itfelf. 

He next confiders ftyle in relation to the circumftances in which 
it is employed, and endeavours to claflify and explain the particulars 
which ought to determine the choice of an author, amid the varia- 
tions of which ftyle admits. Thefe particulars he fiims up in fix 
clafles: sft. the nature of the fubje& of which the author means to 
treat; 2d. the kind of obje& which he wants to attain; ad. the 
rules of the {pecies of compofition which he intends to employ 5 4th. 
the genius of the language which he ules; 5th. his perfonal qua 
Jities; and, €th. the particular circumftances in which he is placed. 
Thefe circumftances receive a full and inftrudlive examination. 
The perfonal qualitics of the author, the circumttances which com- 

ofe the fubject of the fifth article, are again fubdivided into four 
claffes: 1ft. the original qualities of the underilanding ; 2d. the ac- 
uired qualities of the underftanding ; 3d. the original qualities of 
the foul; 4th. the acquired qualities of the foul. And this con- 
cludes the fir? part of the work. 

In the fecond part the author confiders, firft, the qualities which 
the talent of writing requires; and, fecondly, the knowledge which 
it prefuppofes. The qualities necefiary to a writer are of three 
kinds: rift. the qualities which are comimon to talfle and underftand- 
ing; 2. particular qualities of tafte; 3. particular qualities of under- 
ftanding. The kinds of knowledge too, which the talent of writing 
requires, are three: ift. the knowledge of rules; 2d. the fludy of 
good morals; 2d. imitation and exercife. It mutt be evident to 
every one, how important a field of in{truction is here laid open. 
And it cannot be faid that the fruit which it yields under the hand of 
our author, is fmall cither in quantity or value. 

It will be difficult for us tn {mall compafs to give fo diftin@ an 
idea of the third part of this work ; becaule the oblervations are too 
tittle connedted to be capable of being comprehended in claifes. It 
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has for title, ‘* General Obfervations on the different kinds of ftyle.” 
And the objet of it is to exhibit a more fyftematic claffification of 
ftyle than ha 1s hitherto been given. The author enumerates the more 
remarkable of thofe claffifications which have been offered to the 
world; fuch as, fimple, middle, and fullime; or, the harmonious, 
harth, correct, elegant, carelefs: and he con = ‘mns them all. He 
next enlarges on the difficulty of forming a good claflification of ftyles. 
He explains the efforts which he himfelt had veal to accomplith 
this object, and the methods which he followed; but regrets his little 
fuccefs. 


“ TI have, accordingly, (fayshe) abandoned all thefe fyftematical fpe- 
culations, which I only mention se e to fhew the difficulties which the y 
oppole to him who would engave in them; and [have confined inylelf to 
tivo operations, which have appeared to me molt proper to fupply their 
place, or which, at leaft, cannot be followed without obtaining fome ad- 
vantage. The firft of thele ope ‘rations contifis: ft. mn the matter’s prefent- 
in fuece ively, to his {cholars, a feries of a fiall number of the qualities of 
fiyle, taken in one clats, and fohowiug one another in a natural and fen- 
fibie manner; 2. in caulng written definitions to be produced to him, 
which they dijculs afecwasd. till at Jali they reduce them to the moli ex- 
act truth; 3. in making each {cholar pre fent him examples in profe and 
verle of eac h {pect ies of tiyle, example s taken from au thers which have been 
pointed out before; 4th. in difculling thele examples in the tame manner 
as the definitions were di‘cufled, to prove in what degree they have been 
well or ill chofen; and, 5th. in dictating thole which are definitivel) re- 
cognized as the beft. When the ftcholars have thus examined a certain 
number of different fiyles, chofen fuccellivel, among thofe of the greateti 
importance to be known, the teacher, and this is the fecond operation to 
which | have confined mytelf, will refume the principles, or general con- 
feqjuences, which the former Jabour has furniihed bim, will arrange them 
in fuitable order, and will reproduce them under the form of laws or max- 


uns, which he will develope more or lets, according to the degree of utility 
which they fhall appear to offer.” 


We confefs that this account cannot convey very diftin& ideas 
without the examples which follow and illuftrate it; but as the at- 
tempt is acknowledged to be imperfect, we chufe rather to give the 
author’s own account of it, than run the rifk of any mifreprefenta- 
tion from an imperfeét comprchenfion of his plan. 

The fourth part is not ot the didaétic nature of thofe which pre- 
cede. It details the advantages procured by good flyle. Thefe are 
threetold: 1{t. good ityle contributes to the fuccefs of the author : 
ad. good Ay le contributes to the advancement of arts and fciences, 
and it is not true that the graces of ftyle are foreizn to truth, nor 
that thefe graces ave of little confequence ; 3d. goc n ftyle contributes 
to the perfectfon and polifh of manners. 

The concluding part ot the book ts a fupplementary treatife con- 
cerning the f: otlowi ing defcriptions of exprefiions ; homonymes, fy- 
nonymes, epithets, tropes, and figures. In this lat part he ac “ee a 
ledges he bas borrowed from Dumarlais the greater portion of a 
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he has faid; but has aimed, he lays, at a more perfect arrangement 
than that ot Dumarfais, which is certainly far from good. 

Se much for the matter and plan of the work. It is written in a 
fivle abundantly clear, and potiefling many of the requilites of ele- 
gance. It is written too with fo much warmth and enthufiafm, as 
to poflefs, in no {mall degree, a property which, it were very m whe 
to be withed, that all didactic books pofleffed, that of bein ig \ 
much calculated to make the learner in love with the fubject. “ay is 
in general, however, verbofe, and fometimes frigidly declamatory. 

3ut on the whole it is a work which delerves very high praife. 
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“HIS is a moft agreeable little book, and affords a {trong con- 
firmation ot our opinion that a country can fearcely = bos often 
deicribed, either for pleafure or in ftruction, by authors vho have 
obierved it for themfelvcs, who have attended to the impr . made 
upon themifelves by the objects they witnefled, and ‘ie capable of 
tranf{mitting their own feelings and obfervations. It would not be 

eafy to recount the number of times which the eround our author 
palfed over has been deferibed before now to thy e inhabitants of Eu- 
rope; and yet we are ccrtain that no reader of tafle, even he who has 
already gone through the egreateft number of thefe defcriptions, will 
perufe this volume without very particular picafure. Ali minute and 
tedious deferiptions, w hich are already fo completely sey rieded, are 
of counrfe omitted. But enough is faid to communicate a very lively 
pi@ure of the country. “The particular charm, however, of the book, 
a charm which is felt with fingular torce in books of this kind, ts 
the art which the author poffe Tes of uniting eae: and focial feelii 
with phytical fcenes, of calling forth the (ympathies of our nature, 
and giving to them addi tional intenfity, by aflociating them with the 
fublime and {miling objecis of nature. ‘There is an air of naivete, a 
fimple vivacity in the ftyle, which is peculiarly adapted to this pur- 
pofe. The incidents are chofen with tkill, and told with fentibility, 
which every reader mult teel. 

There is a peculiarity i in the circumftances of this journey, w! ich 
the reader will naturally fuppofe mult give to it an air and charaéter 
very different from the common air and character of fimilar works. 
It was made by a man accompanying the march ot an’ army. Lt: 
us -_ what the author himfelf fays of this. 


€ One very conve nient mode of travelling, forgotten by Sterne, (favs he) 
is vie which I have emp! loved. I believe it (continues he) even original, 
Since nobody has ufed it. 1 bailen to deicribe it to my reades, that he may 
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not tax too raflily my modefty. My plan, then, unknown before me, is 
to travel with an army! to traverfe the pailes of Jura and of Valais, St. 
Bernard, &c. with thoufands of men; to be puthed on by one, fiopped by 
another; to yo quick when you with to go flow; iiowly when you with to 
run; to be obliged to march at the moment when you with to liften to the 
noiie of a torrent, or contemp!ate a cut of the mountains; to fuffer a thou- 
fand contradictions, and all this free/y, and on an excurfion of pleature, is 
undoubtedly to take an unu-ual courte. 

« The phytiognomy of man, the expredfion of fentiment, the profpeét of 
mature; this is what [ teek, this is what I have found fometimes.—With 
armies ?—Yes; with armies, or on their march.” 


There is another circum{tance which this author has happily made 
ufe of to improve his narrative. His journey was made with a com- 
panion of uacommon character, and the dramatic feenes which are 
formed out of this peculiarity have a very interefting effet. We 
fhall tranfcribe the account of the origin of his journey, becaufe it 
wil] give our readers fome acquaintance both with the companion of 
the journey, and the ftyle of the author. 


« For fome weeks the flower of the French youth had been repairing to 
Dijon from at parts of the kingdom, according to the journalitts, who know 
eve'y thing: the enthufia'm was univerlal; a great, a decilive blow was 
to be firuck; the crowned heads were trembling on their tottering thrones ; 
it was time that the delays, the uncertainties, the pretexts, of a cunning or 
pertidious policy were brought to an end, Such is nearly, and in as fimple 
terms as I can put it, the fum of twenty or thirty French journals; fuch is 
probably what they are {till repeating at this hour when I am writing, in a 
place, where, thank God, I hear nothing about them. 

“} have fome detire to goto Dijon; will you go with me? faid Father 

erome to me, on the 22d of Germinal, at a time when, having my head 
filled with the contents of the piblic papers, | knew not what to think ;° for 
a natural conlequence of the cuftom of lying is, to make people doubt of 
the truth. Father Jerome is a man of worth and fenfibility, about thirty 
years of age, who has got his nicknaine from his propentity for moralifing. 
er Jerome has diiquietudes; the lofs of an object dear to him makes 
him feck for means ofamulement. ‘1 do intend to go that journey, Father 
Jerome ; but L havea patron, who is going to act a part in this campaign, 
and I propofe to accompany him.’ ‘ My friend expeéis, without doubt, to 
pluck a few leaves from his patron’s crown of laurels.’ ¢ Father Jerome is 
merry.” © Ah, well! let us talk fertoully. I thould with to meet you on 
the read; we thall have nccd for one another; I travel thort day’s journeys, 
and in order to be alone, 1 flow the tiaff of the army of reierve.’ ¢ Father 
Jerome on the ttaff ofan army ' on that of the army which they fay is to be 
the moit brilliant, which has ever been feen.’? ‘ Why, yes; there, as at 
Paris, is fubject for moraliting; there too, the pathons rule ; there vanity 
gtitters; there are {een embroidery and lace; there the tall plume of fea- 
thers, green and yellow; the fearf, roie-coloured and white, &c. Envy 
too fits on that moveable theatre; but fhe ts not, any more than her com- 
ppnions, fo hideous there as eliewhere ; becaufe, there only, the objeé 
hich excites envy, dithonours not him who aims to attain it. In a word, 

T want to enjoy the fight." ‘ My patron, father Jerome, is likewife on the 
dat.’ * lfall the workd were like your patron, the moralidt might per 
alids 
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aide his pen; envy and ambition would quit this planet; I] know not 
where we thould go to look tor vanity; and Father Jerome would plant his 
cabbages.’ ‘ No matier; my patron, I tell you, is on the fiatf, and lam 
to accompany hin.” 

It would be difficult to fay to what clafs of travellers this author 
belongs. We rather think he is of a clafs peculiar to himfelf. He 
comes nearer to Sterne, of whom he isa great admirer, than to any 
other. But he is very different from the herd of Sterne’s imitators, 
His manner is completely hisown. He avoids Sterne’s affe€ted ec- 
centricity and abruptnefs; but refembles him in fcizing interefting 
views of nature, and particularly interefting fcenes of focial occur- 
rence and intercourfe. And Sterne has no thare in the praife which 
this author deferves, for not having prefented one image to fully the 
Imagination at the time he was prefenting images to intereft the heart. 
We will not, however, fay, that this is upon the whole fo intereft- 
ing a book as Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. Sterne has the art of 
accumulating interctiing pictures of human creatures, and of finifh- 
ing them with fo mafterly a hand, as to be in fome refpeéts the fore- 
mooft of. writers. ‘Ihe motto, which our author has prefixed to his 
firft chapter, from the Sentimental Journey, is the moft expreflive 
defcription of his own book which we can prefent to our readers. — 
“¢ Tt isa quiet journey of the heart in the purfuit of nature, and 
thofe affections which arife out of her, which make us love each 
other, and the world, better than we do.” “Though it be a journey 
made in the company of an army, the proceedings of the army do net 
interfere with it; nor are they ever mentioned but when they pre- 
fented fome interefting fcene, and then are merely deferibed as any 
other of the great objcéts or occurrences around. 

We fhould deprive our readers of a pleafurc, if we did not extract 
a paflage or two more, to enable them to form their own opinion of 
the boox. We are forry that fome of the beft are too long for in- 
fertion, 


© After a paflage of lofty mountains and decp valleys, we arrived, on 
the evening of the 16th Floreal, at Creufe; here it is you behold on all 
tides barren rocks, where a few buthes fearcely veyctate; the horizon is 
bounded by the chain of Jura, crowned with larches aud firs. Nothing is 
{o difma!l as thele trees, whofe form ts hard and (tiff, and whole gloomy 
colour abforbs the light of day, and {preads a vei! over all nature. 1 fepae 
rated trom mv Companions : { deicended trom bollow to hollow: I arrived 
on the bank of a iiream which had been increaled a little by fome furrows 
to give it itrength to move faw-mills: I delcended (till lower; [ thouyhe 
mvielf at the centre of the earth. Around me afcended rocks til! they lofé 
themfelves fom my fight in the clouds; all nature was tlent; only the 
bird of night from time to time accofled me with inelancho'y note; over 
my head hung pieces of the rocks, broken off, and acrefted in their fall. 
Seated in the deepett part of the ravine near the empty bed of a torreat, 
which feemed to have been long dried up, l abandoned niviclt to my for 
row, with which the genius of the place feemed, as it were, to be ia trare 
mony. { thought of the objeét whole lofs I ihall long devlore. Seize i by 
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an involuntary impulfe, occationed by the dreadful folitude in which T was 
placed, | invoked the dear thade which for ever follows me; | prayed, that 
far fiom mortals, in ‘a place where methought not one of them could have 
everentered, fhe would join me; I ca'led upon her name. Even echo did 
not reply tomy complanits ; [ wifhed that the tales with which our “i micy 
is amuted, were no chimeras. Alas! it was in vain. I have already faid, 
when once we quit this planet, we return to it no more; not even < come 
fort thofe whom we leave in affliction.” 


It is when the finer feelings of the heart are in this manner affo- 
ciated with the great or beautiful fcenes of nature, that the molt rap- 
turous movements of the foul are experienced. And he receives a 
precious fource of happinefs from his parents anc teachers, who, 
when young, has by them been taught thus to aflociate them. Books 
of travels, fuch as the prefent, afford fome of the moft effetual 
means of attaining this defirable purpofe. 

Take another defcription of a different kind. 


Geneva prefents to the obferver an intereiting [pectacle. Notwith- 
fianding her reunion to France, and attachment to the Frencu, the has been 
able to prelerve a peculiar character; or, if L may fo exprets myfelf, a pe- 
cultar phy hognomy which renders her {iill worthy of the aitention ofa 
philo opher. She reftembles that fabulous fiream, whole waters prelerved 
oer purity, even mn the m a of the fea. 

‘Wen: WV foetimes judge of the morals of a ett y by a fing'e incident, 
effeciall Wit be chara@teriflic. The following is one which appears to me 
of that kind. On my patlage throu; gh that city when going to Italy, one 
of my tellow travellers was lent to Jo ige in the houle « fa rich tra lefinan. 
He was a young man, of an agree alle fivure, and po: ie! ng hofe attrac- 
tions, thofe focial talents, which difimmuii the ~ ag above all other 
people. There were in the houle of ES two young and adit ome 
Jadies. Vhe rapid march of the army of rete: by hatiening our depar- 
ture from Genoa, prevented my friend fiom Abe a more partic ular ac- 
qaaintance with the faniuly, whole holpital: ty he had experienced. On 
our return from Italy we fiopt fome days in that ¢ ‘ity 5 ; the young man had 
forgot the tamily of | , and had no thoughts of goirg to tee them, when 
one morning at fix o'clock, he pailed by chance betore the houle; the 
younget of the daughters was at that moment at the door: the recollecis 
him, falutes him, and aiks him, after the firli « quetuons dictated by polite- 
nefs, if he had feen every thing remarkable about Geneva; and, on his 
anfwering in the negative, olfers to conduct hin to the Mufcum. How 
refute a propofal of this kind, made by beauty, and with that ingennous 
tone which adorns innocence? Our two young people fet out toe ether. 
What would they have frid in one of our provincial towns to bave : leen a 
lady of 18 years conducting by herell an olhcer of drageons of 20?) In 
Geneva they +. nO myilery to innocent a@ions; and they know that 
emeever fr rettces concealment has, sooner or later, o¢ aston for it. 

The young woman fhews im detail the Muteum, of which the knew 
every thing which che could duow werk propriety, explains thortly, and weth- 
out ofentation, what required it. After having gone over all the places, 
these dull ressained one; ihe flops at the outhde-f the door, begs my 
fiiend to cater, aud to allow ber to remain, and wait, becaule into that 
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apartment fhe was forbidden to go. Leave a beautiful woman to go to fee 
productions of art! that does not agree with the Pp: inciples of French polite- 
nels. ‘Vo remain with her, and renounce, from good breeding, the fatis- 
faction of fo rare a Cunolityv, ecucreased a be os At to be hy i} pCKe% ° of ry Retin 
tiful Geneve! '’Tisa hard cale. W hat ther Cali this my terious pa tment 
contain? The young dragoon, to reconcile ail, t nurs 1 to the anartment, 
runs it over with a rapid glance, and reyo.ns his companion e** In a 
word, the apartment contained fome itatues and pictues entirely naked ; 
it mutt not be torgot that the young girl was entiiely free, that thee wae 
not acveature at the Mufeum betides her companion to be the witnefs of 
her conduct; that the keys were entruited to hers that her companion 
pretied her to accompany him; that the alone knew that the aparunent 
contamed things which the ought net to fee; that 

‘Did you employ any gallantry (jaid one to the young dragoon who ree 
Jated to us the adventure).’ «If you knew (aid he) how beautiful, upon 
coming out of the apartment, fhe was in my eves; how re{pe table the ape 
peared to me! the bluihed a little, and faid nothing to me. We were both 
filent as we returned, and T could only unlock my tongue to thank her ‘or 
the complaifance which the had {hewn me” This anecdote ts abundantly 
fimple; it wil very probably be laughed at; but the ingenuous conduct of 
Miis } has a charm for me which tempts me to fet ridicule at dehance.” 


Such is the true plan which fhould be adopted in defcribing the 
manners of a people. 
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An Effay on the Leviathan and the Bel moth of Scripture; occafioned by fome 
recent difcoveries. By John Whitaker, B.D. Kedbor of Kuan Lanyborney 
Cornwall, 

7 VER fince the days of Bochart, who firft fet the prefent tone of opi+ 

‘4 nion concerning the Leviarnan, this animal has been univerfally 
believed to be the Crocodile. Some ftrokes in the grand detcription ot it 
by God to Job, do feem to point directly at the crocodile; but others point 
at a very different animal: and fome patlages of feripture refer us deters 
minately to the animal that had always been beltveud to be the Leviathan 
betore, even the whale. 

“ Canfi thou,” fays God, “ draw out Leviathan wi hb a hook? or hig 
tongue with a cord which thou lette(t down?” Here we ttart at once a cir- 
cumttance, that fhows the Leviathan to be no crocodile. ‘ihe Septuagint 
indeed notes not the songue, but the Vulgat: notes, whi h proteties to be 
equally with that tranflated from the Hebrew *. Patrick, therefore, the 
celebrated commentator upon the primary books ot the Old leftament, 
who applies all to the crocod Je, puts the gueftion in thefe terms: ** Cant 
thou let down a line, and pull him out by the dovgue with a hook?” The 
crocodile, however, has been known ever fince the cays of Herodotus, who 
firit afimed the tact, to have no tongue, All experience fince »as proved 
the truth of his affirm tion. Nor has the crocodile any thing hke a 
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tongue, only a flefhy fubftance attached all along to his lower jaw; and 
ferving perdups to turn his meat *, Yet the whale undoubtedly has a tongne; 
as we know it canroar. There is one kind of whale, that roars fo loudly 
when he is ftruck by the whale-fithers, as to be heard (according to report) 
at the diftance of two miles, ‘This, to be fure, is only a flight circum- 
ftance in itfelf, and for want of the Septuagint’s concurrence has only a 
flight c rroboration. Jt is, however, of fome moment, and as occurring 
in the very outfet, augurs fuccefs to my undertaking. 

« Canit thou,” adds God, ‘ put a book into his nofe, or bore his jaw 
through with a thorn? Will he make man’s fupplication unto thee? 
‘Will he fyeak afterwards unto thee?” ‘The whale, as Patrick remarks, 
upon this defcription, and from the remark, appropriates all to the crovo- 
dile at once, “ never creeps upon the earth.” ‘Ihat circumftance he 
therefore confiders, as requiring him “to fay no more” againft the whale 
for the animal meant. Yet where is the Leviathan faid fo to creep? no 
where in our tranilation; no where in the Septuagint too. Here, indeed, 
the words run a little different from our own.—‘* Wilt thou bind a ring 
en his noftril?” interrogates God here, “ and bore his lip with a bracelet ?” 
« Will he fpeak to thee with prayer, with fupplication, foftly?” But we 
fini not a hint, however flight, of the Leviathan creeping. Realoning 
only from his own ideas, and fo tu:ning fupplication into creeping, Patrick 
grofsly impofed upon his judgment by this exercife of his fancy, and for a 
-fupplicating Leviathan, fubfiituted one “ creeping upon the earth.” 

The prin ipal objeQion to the whale reprefenting the Leviathan, being 
thus repelled at once; Jet us try the firmnefs and force of the fubordinate 
objections. ‘ Will he make a covenant with thee? Wilt thou take him 
for a fervant for war? Wilt thou play with him as with a bird? or wit 
thou bind him for the maidens? Shall thy companions make 2 banquet of 
him? Shall they part him among the merchants? Canft thou fill his tkin 
with barbed irons? or his head with fith fpears. Lay thine hand upon bin, 
remember the battle, do no more.” How trvly fublime is this! But the 
very brevity conftitutes half the {ublimity of it. Yet the Septuagimt car- 

ries ftill greater fublimity with it. ‘ Lay thine hand upon him,” it fays, 
“ remember tbe war exisiing in bis mouth, and exiff no more thyfclf.” hote 
words may be applied to the crocodile as a// mouth, as in fa@ expanding hie 
jaws to the diflance of tifteen inches and a half from each other, and hay- 
ang them palifaded with more than forty teeth. Yet what are the jaws of 
@ crocodile to a whale’s jaws?) The whale in general has only a narrow 
throat, compared with the bulkinels of his body; a throat at its greateft 
dimenfions, little more than three inches in diameter. But, as we know 
Jonah the prophet to have been “ {wallowed” whole by “a great tith,” 
even to have been living ‘three days and three nights in the «bales 
belly + ;” fo we know .of a tith in the Mediterranean, that is commonly 
galled a Charoxsas by the Greeks, as generally keeping to the va/lies of the 
fea below, or a Lamia, by the Greeks and Latins, as merely a devouring 
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® Pococke’s Travels, i. 202. 

+ Jonah, i. 17. Matthew. xii. 40. > The former, in Septuagint, hag 
« agreat whale,” but the latter has a “ whale” only, cefos being the fame 
word fir whale in both, tLew abtardly then have-fome critics endeavoured 
ty vindicate the fact, by turning the whale into. a.great fis merely ! 
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mon flerrof the fea. ‘This has jut the magnitude of the whale, and is a@ur- 
edly what‘our Saviour exprefsly denominate. an actual whale. Yet it dif- 
fers from all that we know befides, in having a throat capacious enough to 
fwallow whol: the largett of men. One of thele was caught upon the coaft 
of Portugal about the year 1710, as another has been caught this very 
Spring of 1802, upon our own coaftf Dorfetthire, driven thither by the 
fteinpetiuous weather, and now exhibited for a thow in London; within 
the very ‘broat of which, when extended to its full ftretch, a man could 
even land upright *. Well theretore may we refpea that heightened note 
of fublimity, which the Septuagint has let us concerning the whale, “Lay 
thine hand upon him, remember” as thou toucheft his head “ the war éx- 
ifting in his mouth,” in kis expanding fuch an immenfity of jaws ashe 
actually expanded to Jonah, “and” in an annihilating horror at this gulph 
of deftruction opening wide to fwallow thee up lise him, “ exift no mofe 
thyfelf.” ’ 
“ Behold,” continues the defcription, “the hove of him,” of taking 
him, is in vain. Shall not one be catt down even at the fight of hing? 
None is fo fierce that dare ftir him up: who then is able to ftand before ma? 
Who hath pre: ented mz, that I thould repay him,” that is, who hath pre. 
vented ME from repaying him? Septuagint atks, “ For who is he that'is 
oppofed to me, or who thall oppofe me and perfift? Whatfoever is under 
‘the heaven is Mine.” ‘The defcription then returns to the Leviathan, ard 
fays: “ I will not conceal his parts, nor his power, nor his .— ely pros 
portion. Who can difcover the face of his garment ? or who can come to 
him with his double bridle? Who can open the doors of his face?” Septu- 
agint aiks: ‘* Who fhall reveal the face of his cloathing? who can enter 
into the folding of his armour, who thall open the gates of his counte- 
nance?” “ His teeth are terrible round about,” Septuagint, “ in the cir- 
cle ot his teeth is fear.” ‘his afcription of tee/b to the Leviathan, might 
ftand as a proof that the Leviathan cannot be the whale; as the whale is 
faid to have no teeth, and only a hornplate inttead of teeth along the upper 
jaw. Yet let not objections be exalted into proofs too haftily. All the 
larger orders of whales have no teeth, but all the fmaller have. Thus, what 
had been always clatfed as a whale, till Linnzus altered the claflifications, 
the Phocena dolphin, has forty-fix teeth in each jaw; the dolpbin of the an- 
tients is faid to have teeth fubulated, or formed like bodkins; and the orga, 
or lefler whale, of Ray, has broad teeth frrated. ‘lhis thows what we 
“have juft feen already, that the defcriptions here are zot of a mere /pecies, 
are not even of a genus merely ; but comprebend fog: ther all thofe attributes.of 
*greatnefs, which either mark the genus or difcriminate the /ecres.t And, 
as the /arger feldom penetrated into the Wlediterranean, even down to the 
days of Pliny, fo the fmaller muft have been the whales gen rally feen 
‘there ; an orca once entering even the harbour of Ottia, while Claudius the 
emperor was conftructing the port, being invited by fome hides that were 
swrecked on their patlage from Gaule, and being there ailaulted by the em- 
peror in form, “ Glutting himfelf with the hides for feveral days fucce 
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» * Ant. Univ. Hit, x. 554. Svo. ca 
+ The ores are deferibed by Pliny as “* carnis immenfa dentibus trucne 


lente.” They attack the balene, he fays, “‘ /ancinant morfu, ivgonculleque 
see Libyrnicarum tojtris foiiunt,? is Oe 
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fively,” fays Pliny, “ the érez had furrowed for himfelf a channel in a fhosl, 
the fand being accumulated fo high by the waves; that he could by no 
effort turn himfelf round ; and having been thus thrown upon thore while 
he is profecuting his gluttony, he appeare d with his bick raifed much above 
the water, like the inverted keel of a thip. Cafar ordered a multiphcity of 

nets to be extended acro/s the mouth of ihe port, went thither dimfelf with bis 
pratorian coboris, and exhibited a ine Jpeciacle to the Roman people ; foldiers 
Sending /howers of lances {rom the of affailmg. And one of thefc foips I faw 
furk myfelf, as being filled wiih water by the Blowing of the beafh*. Sach 

was the whale of the Mediterranean, and fuch was an accidental rencoun- 
ter with him once by a man, the frit faint rudiment of our own whale- 
fithery, as practifed at prefent, and luckily deferibed to us by an actual 
Ipectator! But let us now advert to a circumftance noticed antecedently 
to this. ‘The queftion, ‘* Who can open the doors of his face,” ‘or, * who 
fhall open the gates of his countenance,”’ refers only to what follows ims 
mediately afterwards, as the reafon affigned tor it, “ His teeth are’ terrible 
round about,” or * in the circle of his teeth is fear.’ But to what does 
the queftion antecedent refer, “ who can difcover the face of Ihis’ garment, 
or who can come to him with his double bridie;” and as the teptiagint 
aiks, with an obvious congruity of ideas, that {peaks at once its propriety 
of reading, by turning the double bridle into a double garment, “ whe 
thal) reveal the tace oi his clothing, who can enter into the folcing*of his 
armour?” ‘ibis armour is plainly a garment, and a garment duplicated 
by one fold over the other, yet not to be untolded by man, and not <a be 
laid open to the eye even in the facing fold. “ What then is it?’ Not 
feales, as tcales are noticed atterward ; it can be only that furtout of blab- 
ber, which the whale wears inimediately under the fkin, and before the 
fieth, as an armour, a clothing doubled one inch over another, to the 
depth of fix inches generally, and to the thicknefs even of two or three feet 
mM One part. 

*« His tcales,” adds the defaription, “ are his pride, ‘hut up together ae 
with aclofe feal. One is to near to ano her, that no air can come between 
thém. They are joined one to another. they ftick together that they can- 
not be fundered.”— tlere indeed the afcription of fcales to the Leviathan, 
wf actually made by the original, feems, in fpite of all that we have teen 
before, to mark the Leviathan a ‘cifively for a crocodile. Patrick accord- 
ingly avers ina half-tone ot triumph, that “ we are not in this place te 
underttand the whale, becaufe that hth is not armed with fuch feales aé 
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* Pliny, ix. 6. “ Balene et in noffri 2 maria penetrant.—Orca ¢t in porte 
ORienfi vita eft, oppugnata a Claudio Peincipe.  Venerat tane ex-rdificante 
¢o portum, invitata nautragiis tergorum adve@torum e Gallia; fatianfque 
fe per complures dies, alveum in vado fulcaverat, accumulati fluctibus 
aren’ intantum, ut circumagi nullo modo poffet: et dum faginam perfes 
quitur in littus fla@ibus propulia, ernineret dorfo multum fupra aquas ca- 
rin vice inver{ : prectendi jufhit Cactar plagas multiplic: ‘s inter ora por- 


-tis; profectu(que ipfe cum Preetorianis cohortibus populo Romano fpecta- 


culum preebuit, lanceas ren ‘rente milite é navigiis‘aifultantibus, quorum 
unum mergi vidimus, relatu bellu oppletum unda. ” Even fome of our 
ewn whales have teeth, as the pinfeter has io the under jaw, through all 
the four /pecies inhabiting the northern gcean. A 
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MacSLeviothands here faid" to have ;—“ nor is it inpenctrable,"" a cireum- 
ftance:however interred merely. from a quettion. trom the queftion con- 
soerning Darbedrirons and fith-fpears, “as every body knows.” Butif we 
contult the Sepivagint, both thefe objections lofe their force immediately. 
\ The fa& js, that the original appears from the Septuagint here fo unce rtain 
Jn its import, fo elufive, and fo ippery, that it ef-apes trom the firmett 
graip of eriticifm. Inftead of the auefiion, « Cantt thou fill his kin with 
barbed irons, or his head with fith-{pears,” the Septuagint fays, as for ‘as 
we can elicit the meaning from the darknefs even of this copy, “ all that 
navigate, if come together, cannot carry off one fkin of his tail, or his 
bead, in the veflels of the fithers.’ Or, as the Vulgate render the origi- 
nal, “ Wilt thou fill ikins with his thin, and the fith cellar with his 
dead *?... Both thefe verfions are fo very different trom our own, that we 
cannot but believe the original of all to be very uncertain indeed. When 
the mirror reflects three tuch varying images, for one and the fame, all 
-confidence in the jath lefs of its re pre fentation mult be ye anend, And 
Ahus, for the /ca’es of our verdion, the *eptuagint tells us “ his entradsare 
fhields « f brafs, his compactnets is as the {myris-ftone,”” with which jew- 
ellers poltth gewws. Where then are now the feuds, and where is now the 
gmpenetrabiliry, met. turn the Levi than with tuch a powerful incantation 


into a mére crocod They are both gone, and gone forever. Even if 
the Jatter had rem. ined would this have had the power of the flightett 
{pell for the purpote ? “The whale is undoubtedly ot * impenetrable, as 


every body knows ;”’ but the crocodile is equally not impenetrable, as all 
{cholars know. Even * the dolphins entering into the Nile, (fays Pliny) 
having for this purpote a kn fe-like fin upon their back, beating the cro- 
eodile from their prey, and trom ruling a.one as it were, in their own river, 
kill them by cunning, though unequal to them in ftrength: on the belly of 
the crocodile is the ikin foft and thin; the colphins therefore dive as if 
they were frightened, and going under itcutit with that fiat.” But, as 
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“ Nunguid implebis fagenas pelle ejns, et gurguitinm pifcium capite 
iljius ?”? 

+ Pliny, viii. 25. “ Delphini immeantes Nilo, qnorum dorfo tanquam 
ad-hune afam cultellata ineft pinna, abigentes, cos presda ae velut in fuo 
tantum) amne regnantes, aliogiin impares viribas ipfi, aflu interimunt. 
In ventre mollis ett te nuiique cutis crocodilo: ideo fe, ut terrin, mergzunt 
Delphini, fubeuntefque alvam illa fecant fpina.””  Balbilius, in the reign 
of Nero, “* wrote an account of the remarkable things he had feen in 
Eo gypt; and defcribed a battle, which during his admuiniutration (in Egypt) 
Pappe ned at the mouth of the ~_ between the crocodiles and the 
dolphins. The victory, according to him, was gained by the latter.”— 
“Ant. Univ. Hitt. xiv, 470. “ Jihere is a fimall fith, called Gurgur in 
Upper Egypt, and S4u/k at Cairo; it ts at molt about a toot long; ifs 
head is well fortified with a fiiong bone. the fin on the back, and 
on each fide uncer the gills, is armed with a tharp bone: they bave an 
opinion, that this fith exters the crocod Je, and Arils it. d his poftibly 
may be what Fliny feems to cail erron eoutly the dolphin, which, he fays, 
has afharp point on his back ; with which, getting under the crocodile’s 
belly; he wounds him.” (Pocock’s Travels, i, 202.) The Gurgur, how- 
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Pliny adds, ‘‘ there is a race of men hoftile to this beaft in the very-Nile 
itfelf, and denominated Tentyrites, from the iflind in which they inhabit. 
Their fize of body is fmall, but their prefence of mind is wonderful in one 
only exertion of it. ‘his beaft, (the crocodile) is terrible to thofe who fly 
from it, but flies from thofe who purfueit; yet thefe men alone prefume 
toencounter it. They fwim along the river, mount like riders upon the 
back of. the crocodile, and, while it turns its mouth upwards to bite them, 
frx a fiic!. in its mouth acrofs, hold the extremity right and left, on both 
fides, and thus dire& it, like a bridled captive, to the land; as there ter- 
rifying it by their voices alone, they even force it to vomit up for fepulture, 
the bodies which it has recently twallowed. The crocodiles therefore 
never approach that one ifland, and are frightened away with the very 
fmeli of that race of men *.” All plea therefore is precluded at once, that 

; has 





ever, can never an{fwer to this dolphin of Pliny. The ations of each are 
very different. ‘The former enters imo the crocodile, and fo «ills it. How 
he en ers, is pot faid, but 4y the mouth mutt be meant. And then the en. 
trance becomes juft as incredible as the ichneumon’s for the fume purpofe; 
“It feems improbable, (fays our author h mfelf, with all his trigidity 
eoncerning the ichneumon, p. 203,) that it can do this without being fiifled.’”" 
But very differently the dolphin dives under the crocodile, then rifes up to 
Jance his foft belly with its tr arp fin, and fo kills bim. Dolphins, in faéty 
are of three /pecies: one of thefe, the | hoceena dolphin, about four feet 
long, when the crocodile is about twenty, truly unequal therefore to the 
crocodile in ftrength, has actually a cartilaginous fin upon the back, that 
is curved like a thick fhort knife, and hooks towards the head of the dol- 
phin; fo that the dolphin has only to rife up under the crocodile length- 
ways, and rip open his belly from end to end. 

* Pliny viii. 25. Quin et gens hominum eft huic bellua adver{a in 
ipfo Nilo, Tentyritze ab infula in qua habitat appellata. Menfura e rum 
parva, fed prefentia anima in h‘c tantum ufu mira. ‘Terribilis hac contra 
fugaces bellua eft, fugax contra infequentes: fed adverfum ire foli hi 
guadent. Quin tiam flumini innatant, dorfoq e equitantium modo impo- 
fiti, hiantibus refupino capite ad morfum addita in os clavi, dextra ac leva 
tenentes extrema ejus ut ingue, ut frenis in terram agunt captivos: ac voce 
etiam fola territos, cogunt evomare recentia corpora ad fepulturam. Itaque 
uni ei infulx crocodili non adnatant, olfactuque ejus generis hominnm—fu- 

ntur.” M.Scaurus, when Acdile, firft fhewed crocodiles, and five together, 
ye temporary euripus at Rome, (Pliny, viii. 26.) At Rome the Ten- 
tyrites were employed to take the crocodiles with nets, out of the ponds in 
which they were kept for exhibition ; and took them without receiving any 
injury. ‘eneca alcribes their fafety, to their temerity in attacking fuch a 
dangerous enemy. (Ant. Univ. Hift. i. 393.) This curious kind of ren- 
counter with the crocodiles, appears no longer practifed at Tentyra, now 
Denderah. (Pocecke’s I ravels, i. 85.) Yet it plainly is, as the natives of 
Egypt in general, ‘“‘ give an account of the method of catching them [ the 
crocodiles}, fomething like that which Herodotus relates (ii. c. 70,): they 
make fome animal cry at a diftance froin the river, and when the crocodile 
comes out, they thruft a {pear into his body, to which a rope is tied ; they 
then let him go into the water to fpend himfelf, and, afterwards ceving 
a i ion 
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has been urged for the crocodile’s affumption of the Leviathan’s name, by 
a poet and a divine united, in the juftly celebrated Dr. Young; becaufe, 
forfooth! “ the taking the crocodile is moft difficult,” when the Tents rites 
took it fo eafily ; becaufe, alto, forfooth! “ Diodorus fays they are not to 
be taken but by iron nets,” when the Tentyrites could fo mount, fo 
bridle, fo dire&, and fo force them; becaufe again forfooth! “wher 
Auguftus conquered Egypt, he ftruck a medal. the imprefs of which was a 
erocodile chained to a palm tree, with this infcription Nemo antea relga- 
eit*.” Though the country reprefented by the crocodile had been fub- 
dued by Cambytes, by Alexander, and by the very Romans immediately 
before, even though the crocodile itfelf was fo much terrified at the vesy 
fmell, and fo much controuled by the very voice, of its xative neighbours, 
Yet, after al] that has been ailerted concerning the non-exifience of frases 
on the whale, the aflertion is as falfe in fact as it is unimportant to the 
text. When our feas were little frequented, and our ehannel only crofled 
in occafional pailages from the continent to t'e ifle, even as late as the 
days of Domitian, the Bulena of Britoin was known to the Romans by its 
bulkinefs.+ But fince our feas have ceafed to be fo folitary ta man, 
have.begun to refound with the voice of mariners, and been trave, fed ig 
every direction by the vetlels of commerce, the Balena of Britain has re- 
tired graduclly to the north, and now exits in the whale of Norway, 
There it is difcriminated principally into two kinds, the whalebone and the, 
{fp rmaceti, both pretty nearly of the fame dimenfions generally, yet the, 
whalebone actually having /ca/es, one only upon each fide indeed, but one 
extending from five io eight feet in length. Yetthe whales of the north, as 
we fhall ever remember, and whether furnifhed with fcales or not, mat 
have been all unknown in general to the hiftorian of Job. He could know 
only the whales of the Mediterranean in general; and as thefr aQually 
have, what the moft ancient copy of the origina] concurs with our copy to 
give the J eviathan, a circle of teeth; fo need we not to enquire whether 
dhefe have f ales, becaufe that ancient copy gives no fcales to the Leviathan 
at all. It fays only, “ his extreils are thields of brafs, and his compactnefs 
is as the Smyris ftone; they are glued one to another, and a breath of wind 
cannot pafs between; asa man will be attached firm to his brother, fo are 
they bound together, and they cannot be drawn afunder.” Such an account 
of an animal can never be applied to a crocodile, It can be applied.to a 
whale only, to an animal of great biguefs and firength, 2 capa: ious belly, 
and bowels of vatt fize but of firm adherence. We know nothing indeed of 
the entrails of a whale, as the blubber is the only obje& of the whale- 
fithery ; and when the blubber is cut off with axes from the fides of the 
whale, the fleth is turned adrift with the entrails in it, as a prey to, the bear 
waiting for it on the hore, or venturing out upon the ice to approach it, ths 
foone;. Yet we know enough to fee, that fuch bowels and fych a belly 
can belong only to a whale. , 


. 
-" Jad 
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him out, run a pole into bis mouth, and Jumping upon his back, tie bis jaws 
sogether.” (p. 203.) So much of the ‘lentyrite is retained to this day in 
Egypt, and at Tentyra itfelf ailuredly ; yet feeming y unknown to our yery 
intormant himtelt! o) dea 
* Atthe end of his Night Thoughts. s-g) & ; : aaens 
+ JuvenalQnuantom Delphinis _ Britannica major. a a 
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« By his neezings,”* adds the defcription, “a light doth thine; and on 
eyes are like the eye-lids of the morning ;° or, as the Septuagint {peak, ‘ir 
his {neezing is an effu gence of light, and his eyes have the appearance of 
the morning ftir.” I think this gives us Dr. Young's remarks very jofly, 
as great an image of the thing it would exprefs, as can enter the thought of 
man. ut he then fu joins very conjeAurally, what proves bm to nave 
been a better poet than an hilorian, and a better divine than a naturalitt; 
* itis not improbable that the Eg ptians ftole their hieroglypbick for the 
_Morning, W hic h was the crocodile’ s eye, from this p uf. ige; though no+ome 
*mentator { have feen men ions it.”"t Neither has any ‘ “commentator I have 
fesn” mentioned the exiftence of fuch an hieroglyphick.t But, even if 
mentioned, evn if proved, this heroglyphick feems to have had litde or 
No propriety in the application. ‘* The animal (fays Pliny, is reported to 
have dui! eyes in the water, but ve y /barp eyes out of the water.’§ Lhe 
Contradiction ts plain, but reconcileable.  “' he eye of a cro odile has been 
marked upon land for its quic nefs in one poi t, as the animal has af rt 
of channel on the bead behind each eye, by which objeéts behind are con- 
veyed to each; as therefore he foon perceives his hunter taking a ci cuit 
to come directly behind for fhooting him; and as he thows he does, by 
moving off gen ly into the water.|| ‘ut hatis quicknefs of vifion behind 
from a particular conformation of parts there, and a dullnefs of vifion in 
ever, other point, to the coref ations of brightnef in tae morning-ftar ? 
eNbe eye of the crocodile is perhaps the faintent reprefentation that nature 
could have furnithed tor fuch a confiellation of fparkles. The eye allo of 
@ crocodile ts very fmall, in proportion even to his own body; and is fo 
‘contracted in its very fma'lnefs by its pofition within the orbit, that the out- 


«ward part, when the eye is fhut, is little more than an ncbh in 1 ugib, runving 


parallel with the length of the jaws. Can this then be a reprefentative 
for the eye of cay? As well almott might a glow-woim be fet up fora 
femblan e of the fun. Yet this very potlage fuggetis an vierogiyphick, not 
yt s 88 | 
fo natural poflibly to the mind of an “gyptian, as yet» uco more obvious 
certainly to every other mind, in the lively and luftrous eye of a whale. 
The eyes of all fithy animals but whales are covered only with that tranf- 
; y y 


» parent tkin which covers the rett of the head. !utin the whales they are 


covered with cye-lids, asin men. ‘)bis keeps that organ in whales much 
more active and vigorous, by giving it periods-of relaxation for eafe and of 


oo 





* We have feveral words in our language, that ufe.or lofe the prefixed 
letter s occafionally. Here we have “ neezings” for sheezings, and 
neezod” for sneezed in 2 Kings, iv. 35, and “ knapp: th” for snappeth im 
Liturgy for Pialm xlvi. y. Nor is the practice confined to the EF nghih lan- 
guage, as we have it allo in the Britith; Ariconium” or “ Sar:conium’ ’ being 
names for Kenchetter, i in Ricard Corinientis Commeniariolum, p. 215 and 
« Elgove” with “ Selgove” appearing upon the fame page of Ptolemy’s 
Geography, ii. 3. p. 34, fora tribe of Britons. ’ 

+ At the end of the Night-thoughts. 


$ Pococke, i. 228, in a fet dillertation on the kieroglyphicks, acknow- 
- ledges not this. 


§ Pliny, vili.26. “ Hebetes oculos hoc animal dicitur habere in ‘iil 
extra acerrimi vifus.” 


) Pococke’s Travels, i. 202, ’ 
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renovation for ftrength. The other tribes of water-animals, whofe eyes are 
ver exerted, ever ftaring at objeéts, an | ever ftraining for vifion, mutt have 
eyes Much more enfeebled b y the operation of continual exereife; and a 
whale is thus to a fladent of naiure at large a more appofite image in its 
own eye and cye- ida, for the opening ‘ eyelids ot the morning,” than a 
erocodi e can paliib! poe. 

« (ut of his mout! h go burning lamps, and {p arks of fire leap out. Out 
of his nottrils goeth fin. “A . as out of a feething pet or caldroh. His breath 
kindleth coals, anda flame goeth out of his mduth; or, in the language of 
the Septuagint, © out of his mouth go forth as it were burning lamps, and 
as it were hearths of fire’ burtt foatteringly out; out of his nottrils goetl 
forth the fmoke of a furnace burning with the fire of coals; bis breath is 
coals, and a flame gocth oui of his mouth.” On this grand defeription does 
Dr. Young very injudiciontly exnatiate, by faying of the crocodile as lying 
lone under w ater, and as forced to hold his breath there; that when he 
emerges te breath by beng long repre{t is hot, and burfts out fo viol: nily 
as to ‘refern| ble fire and (moka: ; even by adding that the very horfe, which 
preffes not its breath by any means for fo long a time, or 1s naturally fo 
animated and fierce, is yer def ribed by Virgil the moft correc of poets, as 
breathing out fire and timoke, 


Colle&tumque premens volvit fub naribus is vin. 


Dr. Young thus reduces the finoking breath of an emerging crocodile inte 
the mere tmoke from the nofirils of an ardent. horfe. But, by this reduc. 
tion, all the grand cireurnttances in the picture of this Leviathan are obli- 
terated and loft. ‘ihe long, lan, and fealy crocodile can have little or 
no heat in his body, to give warmth to his repreied breath, and to dife hargo 
it at laft in a volume of fmoke. He cannot even feed the vital flame in 
his body, by eating uncer water; as under water he cannot bite. But the 
vatt rotundity and vaii longitude of the whale, give it a bignefs of bulk that 

can hold a body of air proportioned to its own body in fize. It has alfaa 
particular ap paratus gi iven it, for | eating the vital air within; its own ma- 
tural heat being reflected and alae d by that fertoxt of blubber, whiclf I 
have noticed betore as immediately under the ikin, and about fix inches 
generally in thicknefs, fuch as enables it tolive under the Polar frofts theme 
felves. But about the under lip this is no lefs than two or three fret 
thick, a Le whale is deflined to {wim with its head a little raifed 

above the water, becaufe therefore the water mult be continually beating 
og: aingt the vt“ ri ip, and water i. always refrigerated by the action of freezing 
air upon its furface, As alto the w hale feeds upon finall fith, partieularly 
herriugs, he drives them into a large thoal together, then goes cominonly 
under it, opens his mouth, and draws all that he can into the ample whirl- 
pool ; in this kind of voracious fuction, fwa'lowing fo many at times, that 
he is ready to burtt with his enormous meal, and actually fets wpa dreadfo l 
roar from pain. So very di ferent, fo very op ofite isthe whale from orto 
the crocodile ; yet, when he has thys or in coomon re pitation taken im a 
large quantity o! water, and is oblige “lim t:o or three munutes tq dif- 
charge it ag in by pafling it as air through his only notin, hetis faid 
jn technical language (as we have feen before) to dow. ‘This was noe 





a - 


* Pires were always made on the hearth, before grates were invented. 


ticed 
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ticed by the antients, as we have equally feen before; and Pliny ‘Acir fecre- 
tary tells us exprefsly, that, “ the Balane” or large whales, “* have mouths 
in their faces, and fo, while they fwim upon the furface of the water, 
blow out forms of Joowers on high.”* But our whale-fifhery having exhi- 
bited the whale to us in his moft formidable a@tivity, I notice that the 
animal when he comes up to //ow is ftruck at with an harpoon, not upon the 
bone of his head, which is impenetrable, but on a foft piece of fleth 
near the noftril, into which the harpoon readily pierces; that then the 
montter feeling the fvartne s of the blow, the wound given by it, and the 
barb fticking in his flefh, runs down odliquely to the bottom, not of a river 
like the crocodiles, but of the very ocean itfelf, and runs with fuch vio- 
lence, as would foon draw the boat down with it, if the rope attached to 
the harpoon was not nimbly let go; yet even then would fpeedily fet fire to 
both rope and boat by the violence of friction between them, if both were 
not kept well watered; that the monfter being obliged to come up and 
élow again, heated by his wound and inflamed by his agitation; he dif- 
charges his retained b:eath in a thick tall column of fmoke, and is inftantly 
faluted with another harpoon near his noftril; that on this, he‘again 
plunges to the bottom, again runs out a length of .ninety, a hundred, or 


more fathoms of rope, and trics to coil the rope round any rocks below, 


till he is compelled to come up once more for breathing ; that the column 
of fmoke thus emitted from his noftrils becomes more and more inflamed, 
as he receives frefh wounds and feels freth indignation at them, till he 
works up the very waves into a tempeft by his exertions, or till be drags 
the boat after him to the bottom by the very rapidity of his courfe, or 
tit he has exhaufted himfelf by all his exertions, fo long, fo repeated, and 
fo gigantic. 

This is a picture of greatnefs and grandeur, infinitely beyond any that 
eould be exhibited by fuch a reptile as the crocodile. His ettorts we have 
feen before, when he comes out of the river invited by the cry of fome ani- 
mal placed for the purpofe, when-he is therefore ftruck by a miffile with a 


firing fattened to it, and when he is allowed to go back into the water in” 


order to tire himfetf with his exertions for freedom, So far the cafe of 
the crocodile and the whale is nearly the fame. But how different are the 
circumftances. The ftring of the crocodile is a rope,—to the whale of ninety 
er a hundred fathoms in Jength. ‘The animal too is proportionally {mall ; 
the crovodile perhaps weighing two hundred pounds, but the whale in all 
probability a hundred millions, or 500 tons; as our fhips bring away nothing 
but the blubbler, and the blubber of only one «hale has-been often known 
to load a thip by itielf. On the whole, indeed, the crocodile is no more 
im comparifon with the whale, as to fise, as to fpirit, or as to firength, than 
a lap-dog is toa lion. On furveying all, therefore, my mind is attonithed 
at the fottithnefs of the critical world, in fubftituting the crocodile for the 
whale. While not a writer has ever mentioned the {moaking breath of the 
crocodile, or has even given one curl of fmoke to his refpiration however. 
fuppreiled ; we fee in the whale at once, what alone comes up to the words 
ot God in Job: “ In his {neezing,” we now fee as in his ordinary blowing, 
* is an etfulgence of light; but, extraordinarily, ‘ out of his mouth ga 








* Li. ix. ¢. 6. “ Ora balsene habent in frontibus; ideoque, fumma aqué 
patants io fublime nimbes etilant.” bees yo | 
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forth as it were burning lamps, and as it were hearths of fire burft fcatter- 
ingly out,” when he hath fwallowe) a whole fhoal of herrings, is thus 
ready to burit with his own gluttony, and roars from his very fulnefs of re- 
pletion. “ Out of his noftrils goeth forth the fmoke of a furnace burning 
‘with the fire of coals; his breaih is coals, and a flame goeth out of his 
mouth ;” particularly, when he is viclently agitated by the affaults of man 
upon him in his own domain . and, though we have no authority tor fup- 
pofing the antients to have aiTaulted whales, as we affault them, yet we 
Know enough to believe that whales had been difcerned by them in very 
violent agitati ns“ The greate(t animal in the Indian fea (fays Pliny) 
is the prifis and the dalena; in the Gallic ocean is the phyfter,” a whale 
fo called like the pdyfalus trom fome peculiarity in blowing, “ exerting it- 
felf like a huge column, rifing higher than the fa Is of the thips, and belch. 
ing out a kind of deluge.”* But in the indian fea, he tel s us, are “ Ba- 
kene, of four acres, and /rifes of two hundred cubits.” And “ in that 
fea the beaits are feen chiefly about the Solftice ; then ruth the whirlwinds 
there, then the tempefis break down from the ridges of the mountains, 
turnup the [eas frm the very bottom, beat the beafts out of their profound retreats, 
and roll them along with the billaws.”+ “ The Ba‘ene adds t’liny) pene. 
trate even at times into our feas: in the ocean near the Gades they are re- 
ported not to appear before midwinter, but to concea’ themfelves at tated 
times in a certain bay placid and ample, there wonderfully rejoicing to bring 
forth their young.”{ So low did our whales then defvend to the fouth, 
when the north rn ocean was wholly a wildernets of defolation and terror 
to mankind! -o much was, the coaft of Cadiz then, what the fhore of 
Greenland is now! There thofe leifer whales. the Cres, it feems, equally 
reforted to attack them, as ever fince the fall of man has Providence 
made the malignity infufed by i: to anfwer dis purpofes, and the rapacity 
produced by this to preclude the too free multiplication of animals fo 
malignant or fo rapacious. The Ores a cordingly attacked the mothers, or 
stiacked the females big with young, and forced them to attempt their 
efcape into the wide ocean; ‘* endeavouring to fiop them to kill them in 
the ftraits of the cliffs, to drive them upon the thallows, to dath them 
againft the rocks "§ ‘ Thefe battles are beheld (he fub,oins) as on a fea 
angry even at itfe'f, with no wind: in the bay, yet with billows to the blowings 
and the blows larger than what any whirlwinds roll.” || Such was the wha'e 

formerly 





* Pliny, ix. 4 “ Maximum animal in Indico mart priftis et balana eft; 
in Gallico Oceano Phy feter, ingentis columnz modo fe attollens, altiorque, 
navium velis, diluviem quandam eructans.” 

+ Pliny, ix, 5. In Indico mari—Balenz quaterndm jugerum, Priftes 
ducenum cubiturum.—Sed in mari bellue circa Solttitia maxime vifuntur> 
tunc illic ruunt turbines, tune dejecta montium jugis procelle ab imo 
vertunt maria, puliata‘que ex protundo belluas cum flu t-bus volvunt.” 

+ Pliny, ix. 6. Balanz et in nofira maria penetrant; in Gaditano 
aceano non ante brumam confpici eas tradunt, condi autem ftatis tempori- 
bus in quodam finu placido et capaci, mire guadentes ibi parere. 

Pliny, ix. 6. ‘ Orca occurrere laborant, tef. que opponere, et cau- 
tium anguliiis trugidare, in vada urgere, faxis illidere.” ae 
(| Pliny, ix. 6.“ Speclantur ea preelia, cou nari ip.o fibi ira‘o, ue 
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formerly, fuch is the whale now; the moft bulky, the moft ferocious, the 
moft formidable of all the creatures in the very ocean itfeli; while the 
crocodile, his ridiculous iubftitate, is a mere reptile, amphibious in its na- 
ture, and not animated at all in its fpirit; as at times its whole ferocity is 
infidioutnels, and its whole formidableneis at times to he like a log 
upon the bank, 


On whofe luxuriant herbage, balf-concealed, 
Like a fallen cedar, far diffafed his train, 
Cafed in green fcales the crocodile extends.+ 


« In his neck remaineth ftrength,” as the book of Job proceeds concern- 
jng the Leviathan, or, as the Septuagint with all the vivacity and vigor. of 
poetry expretles the idea, “ in his neck ftableth firength.” This, indeed, 
can never be reported of the crocodi e, whofe very infidioufnefs proves him 
not to have much ftrength; whofe general mode of catching his prey, is 
micrely to {pring from the water, and feize with his fore-claws any anim | 
on the brink; cor, if the animal be too remote for fuch a feizure, to make 
@ greater {pring and beat it down with his tail. But the ailertion accords 
exactly with the whale. Inthe neck, indeed, as in all the joints of the 
whale, the articulations are fo bedded in mufcles and fo fmothered over 
with blubber, that the head and fthoulders are feeming'y clofe together, 
But from thofe very mufcles, and from this very blubber, ¢4/: as keeping 
shofe in continual warmth, always therefore capable of aétive exertion, 
the neck of the whale we have feen already exerted with the greateft 
firength. As foon as he receives the firoke of the harpoon in the onl 
tender part of his head, he p'unges inftantly to the bottom of the 
ocean; feeling the point grating hard in his fleth, and the beard raking 
rough againtt his (cale; yet dragging eighty or a hundred fathoms of cable 
after him; dragging them by the very ligament of the harpoon, to his ten- 
feld feverer feeling from the harpoon itfelf; even dragging them notwith- 
ftanding all with fo much velogity, that one man in the boat is obliged to 
find always watering the guowhale with a mop, and another wit) a lifted 
axe in his hand, ready to chop off the cable at once if it fhould’ entangle or 
hitch. and to threaten to fink the boat. In this courfe the whale goes with 
fuch rapidity, that the boat mutt be fteered exacily in the line of his move- 
ments, or will be overiet by the obliquity alone. And a whale has even 
been Known, by coiling the rope about a rock, to force the barp-on out of 
his feull, and to free himfclf from that weapon by violence; ftrong are 
the mutcles of his heid and thoulders! ‘ and (as the book of Job goes on) 
forrow is turned into joy before him,” a fentiment obvioully the very reverfe 
of what the author meant! Accordingly the Septuagint refiores the 
meaning by rendering the original thus :—* before him runneth deftrac- 
won.” ‘Phe flakes of his fleth are joined together; (or, as the Septuagint 
more emphatically {peaks) are g/ued together ;” “ they are firm in them- 
{eives, they cannot be moved; or, (in the lauguage of the Septuagint) they 


a an 





in finu ventis, fluétibus ver6é ad anhelitus i€tu que quantes nulli turbines 
volvunt.” 

+ For this reafon it-was, | prefume, that (as Pococke:informs us, 
in tle hieroglyphics ef Egypt, a *,croe .dile fignifiehmaice,” 


i, 228,) 
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are lijuified together upon him; the y cannot be thaken.” One great proof 
of this has been ac ‘tually exhibited by the whale, as a boat has been cut 
down from the top to the bottom by the tail of this monfte r, and the clap- 
boards have been fearcely fplintered, though the eunwale on the t top was 
made of tough wood. Even another boat has had its ftern- pott, though 
three inches in thicknefs, cut off fmooth by a firoke from the fame part of 
the whale, without fo much as fhattering the boat itfelf or drawing the 
nails of the boards. “* His heart (adds the Bock of Job) is as firm as a 
fione, yea, as h: oe a piece of the nether mill-tione, or, (in the Septuagint) 
his heart 's as fixed as a ftone; ; it fiands as an anvil un-removed.” “ When 
he raifes up himfelf, the mighty are afraid by reafon of breakings they pus 
rify themfclves.” This ftrange reading is read move ftrangely ftill by the 
Septuagint. Thus, “ when he turns himfelf, fear comes upon the four- 
footed wild beafts leaping on the earth,” in a palpable contradiction to all 
that pre edes, and all that follows. But the vuleate at once removes the 
contradiction, takes away the ftrangenefs, and pref nts the paflage in this 
very firiking form, “ whe b he thall be lifted up, the Ancecs will fear, and 
be purified by terror.”* ‘Ihe idea of even Angels catching a terror from 
the elevation of the chilis above the waters, and trom the | eviathan’ 8 
éxhibition of his vafinefs to the eyes of Heaven, is conceived in the very 
foul of Homer himfelf, or (to fpeak more frongly) is a beam of brightnefs 
worthy the very hiftorian of Job, or (to {peak more firongl» ftill) is a glows 
ing {park from the ever-burning throne of God. Yet it is ae jolt as it ig 

srand in general, becaufe the formidablenefs of this /ed-elephant, as Pliny 
calls fomet marine animals inferior in bulk to this,} appears at once from his 
dimenfions, the whale being about feventy, eighty, nine ty, or even a hun- 
dred feet in length. Well, therefore, “ when he raifeth up himfelf,” may 
Job's hiftorian poetically fay, “ the mighty,” even * the Angels,” “ are 
afraid ;” if the enormity of his length is confidered, together with the dee 
fiructivenefs of his tail. Would it not then be the very impertinence of 


folly, even to atk if all this, i) half of this, or if a particle of hie: could pofs 
fibly be predicated conce rin can animal with four lees only about two fe:¢ 
long, witha middle only about four ves nine inches in cireumterence at 
the thickett, with a tail only about five feetin length, and with a body only 


thirteen ? Such a lizard can never come w vithin a thouland degrees of neare 
nefs to this de {cription. Nor can any animal pothbly come up to it, but 
the greate(t of the anim: als of Gad, one great to the eye, one great to the 
mind, and therefore great enough to be an ob ject of awe to angels as well 
as men. 

‘« The word of him that layeth at him, cannot hold the fpear, the 
dart, nor the habergeon. He efteemeth iron as ftraw, and brafs as rotten 
wood. The arrow ‘cannot make him flee, fling ftones are turned with 
im into ftubble; or, (as the Septuagint {peaks) the bow of brafs will not 
wound him, he accounteth the pefrobolo n,’’ the engine that difcharged vatt 
floues at - euemy, “ as gra{s.” “ Darts are counted as ttubble, (oeptua- 
gint) « hammers are reckoned for reeds ;” he la augheth at the thaking of@ 
fpear,” Septuagint, ‘ of a {pear tipt with fre.” “ Sharp ftones are undes 





one 


* « Cum fublatus fuerit, timebunt Angeli, et territi purgabuntur.” 
+ Piiny, ix. 5. “ De Tritonum et Nereidum et Elephantorum Mari- 
worym figuris.” 
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him; he fpreadeth fharp pointed things upon the mire,” a vérfion obvi- 
oufly unintelligible in itfelf, and only made intelligible by this in the Sep- 
tuagint, ‘ lis be! is rue sHAi P-POINTED ROCKS, and ALL THE GOLD oP 
THE SEA UNDER HIM is as Clay not to ben ticed.” Here then come two 
more ftrok.s of detcription, not poflibly communicable to an animal which 
is the inhabitant of a river, to an anima! which never ventures out 
to fea, to an animal theretore which can never have its couch on the 
rocks, and can never make its bed upon the gold at the bottom of the 
fea.* 

“ He maketh the deep to boil like a pot, (fubjoins the Book of Job) 
he maketh the fea like a pet of ointment.” This is anoti.er ftroke of de- 
{cription, abjolulely incommunicable for ever to t e crocodile ; becaufe the 
fcene of operation for the Leviathan here, is ‘‘ the fea” and ‘ the deep,” 
exprelsly. We have already feen how literally all is executed by the whale, 
when he ordinarily comes up to the furface in order to blow, and when ex- 
traordinarily at feeling the harpoon, he plunges with violence to the bottom 
of the ocean, when again emerging to blow, he plunges with another har- 
poon in his body back to the bottom again, and when again he repeatedly 
emerges, repeatedly feels the harpoon, and repeatedly plunges to the bot- 
tom ; thus working up the waves into billows of foam and fweat, and 
blood, making indeed “ the fea” to “ boil ike a pot,” even “ the deep” 
** like a pot of ointment.” Some fuch fpeétacles as this had affuredly been 
exhibited, though upon a fmaller fcale perhaps, by the whales of the Medi- 
terranean ; as we have actual y feen one of the very /oz/s that affailed the 
Orca alone and firanded on the thoal, funk merely by the blowing of the 
beaft. Here then we have the original and the copy, ftanding each by the 
other, and reflecting each the very features of the other. Let ud therefore 
turn now from this copy and this original, to behold both difguifed, dif- 
graced, aud disfigured in Patrick's caricature-reprefentation of both. 
“| When he tumbles about inche Lottom of the river,’ Patrick notes con- 
cerning his harlequin Leviathan the crocodile, “ he raifes bubble on the 
dop, and the water of the Jake is troudled with the fime mud which he flirreth 
+f Folly itfelf could not go farther, 1 believe, in a profane traveflie of 
this wonderful paflage. Yet the Septuagint verfion fpeaks a Janguage fiill 
ftronger than our own. “ He,” it tells us, “ maketh tHe abyss to boil 
asa copper with water in it; he accounteth THE sz as a caldron of boil- 
ing oil.”+ Nor let that fpirit of objeGting, which feems to be the ftame 
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*® Thofe crocodiles in the river Zirka near Ceefarea, in Paleftine, that 
ve name to the river Crocodilon of Pliny, and to the town Crocodilon of 
trabo as well as Pliny; are only five or fix feet in length, and muft plainly 
have been brought thither by fome colony of Egyptians, who had fuch a 
prodigy of fottithnets in their fouls, as to worthip fuch an animal for a God. 
(Pococke’s Travels, ii. 58.) So Arfinoe in Egypt was originally called the 
city of the Crocodiles, becaufe the inhabitants worlhipped crocodiles and 
bred them up tame in their lake, (i. 59.) 
+ Vulgate, “ Fervefcere faciet quafi ollam frofundum maris, ponet quafi 
cum unguenta dudivat.” St. John the Evangelift {we know) was thrown into 
a caldron of boiling oil, “ in oleum igneum demertus nihil paflus eft.” Ter- 
tullian’s Preefeript, ¢. xxxvi.) Oil was boiled intd ungnenfs with fome 
fine-icented ingredients, in veffels of metal, and particularly“dt ‘fimés in 
 plumbeis vatis.” Pliny, xii. 2.) 
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ger incident to the tongue of erudition, and the-blindnefs affe&ed gene- 
rally. by the eyes of fcholars, here tell us “ the fea” is often ufed to fignify 
-a lake, or to import even that great bafon of brafs out of which the priefis 
drew water for wathing; when this.is confefleily the fea and the deep of 
the Leviathan, when the former is exprefsly denominated the fea by the 
Septuagint, and when the latter is equally by the Septuagint denominated the 
dbs. Scholars, indeed, even learned, ingenious, argumentative {cholars, 
generally betray their fuccours of reafon by their partialities for learning, 
puzzle themfelves with the multiplicity of their collected ideas, and are taken 
in the labyrinth of their own reading. 
. But, as our veriion goes on to defcribe Leviathan, ‘* he maketh a path to 
fhine after him, one would think rut peer to be hoary.* This is to 
every mind, I believe, fufficiently difcriminative of the Leviathan from a cro« 
codile, of the whale from a reptile. It is, indeed, a meteor of light bearing 
full upon the head of the whale. Yet the meteor is half ftrangled in the miit 
which Patrick conjures up around it, by explaining the words thus, “ of 
the crocodile, when he {wims he makes furrows in the face of the deep,” 
thongh the crocyudile never ventures into the deep at all, ‘* and leaves a 
path behind him fo covered with froth and foam,” though the crocodile 
from his very thinnefs and Janknefs can make no froth, can work up no 
foam, and can form no path meriting notice from either the naturalift or 
the poet; and though the whale is univerfally known to do all in the moft 
firiking manner ; ‘‘ that it looks as if it [the deep] were grown old, and 
were full of grey hairs.” How forced, how flat, how trigid! But we fee 
a)) this anility of intellect, ali this decrepitude of {pirit thrown off at once 
by the juvenile energy of the Septuagint. There the Leviathan “ confi- 
ders THE TARTARUs of THE Abyss as fis captive, and reckons THE Asyss 
itfelf as Ais walk.” 

‘« Upon earth, (continues this magnificent defcription) there is not his 
like, who is made without fear.” Has the crocodile, then, no jike upon 
earth ? All nature cries out, through all her works, againit fuch an afier- 
tion. Or, is the croced./e made without fear? All Egypt cries out, through 
all her zomes, againft the averment. Yet Patrick has the hardinefs to dilate 
the patlage thus: “ his fellow is not to be found upon the earth; O afto. 
nifhing! “ qwhere be creeps, indeed, in the dufi ;” a wonderful model of greate 
nets, unparalleled upon earth! “ but is fo made that be cannot be trodden 
ander foot and bruifed;” his unparalleled greatnefs being now reduced.into 
amere exemption of being crufhed by the foot. The whole world of cri- 
ticifm may, perhaps, be challenged, with juftice, to produce a paffage 
fo filly, from a man fo fenfible. But attachment to hypothefis is otten a 
judicial infatuation upon the mind, and is apparently fo here. “ He be- 
holdeth all high things, he is @ hing over all the children of pride,” J s.the 
erocodile then fuch a king, and can even the blind bravery of Ricking to an 
hypothefis prefume to fay he is? To my additional att-nifhment,. it can, 
and it docs. ‘“ No, though he hies fo Jow, (continues Patrick, as naw 
raifing him from the duft,) yet he defpifes the talleft beaft :” when he wos 
beaten by the dolphin; ‘‘ and reigns over the oxen and camels;” if he can 
@atch them on the brink of the river; ‘ and a} thofe creatures whofe Jong 
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* The very yulgate retains the word adyss here, “ eltimabit abyssum quaG 
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legs raife them to the lofticf heights; whom he mafters and rends in pieces 
at his pleafure.” Becaufe he is ftronger than fome animals much taller, 
and devours when he can catch them, he is wildly faid to reign over them. 
So, that petty maurader in our houf s, a moufe, may with as much pro- 
priety, be faid to retgn over the loftieft inhabitants, whom h- plunders in 
their bread and cheefe, But from thefe impert'nencies, the mere goffamer of 
hypothetical commenta ies, let us turn to the folid fenfe, and the judicious 
fubftantiality, of the Septuagint verfion; where ‘“ he beholds every thing 
lofty, HE HiIMS) LF Is A KING OF ALL THOSt IN THE WaTeERS.” How 
directly, how expretsly is this declaration of the Leviathan’s royalty over 
all the greateft animals in the realm, oppofed to any fubititution of the 
crocodile for him! <A lizard is ftill a lizard, even though he be the fove- 
reign of lizards; as a pigmy is ftill a pigmy, even though he be an inch 
taller than the pigmies around him, 


And flalk a ftras breadth nearer to the fkies. 


The giant oppofed to him muft look at him with indignation, and termi- 
nate all competition at once, by a kick of utter fubvertion. 

Yet there is one firoke of defcription immediately preceding this, which 
is rendered by our tranflation in a faint fort of generality, ‘* who is made 
without fear.” As fuch, it is only a reiteration of many flrokcs that we 
have feen before. But it carrics an energy in the Sep uagint, as grand 
as it is new; and characterizes the Leviathan, as “being made To 
BE PLAYED WITH BY My ANGELS.” ‘This indeed is a touch of peculiar 
fublimity in defcription, one beyond any of Grecian or Roman fame. By 
at even the whale itfelf, fo formidable before, when he was Jified uJ, is 
now in place confidered merely as a play-thing for Gop’s angels, a mere 
Jap-dog for thofe managers of the univerfe, under Gon’s providence. By 
ittoo, we may perufe thefe lines of Virgil much more impreffively than 
ever; in imagining the fea deitigs there to be mounted in play upon tbe backs 
g@ whales, while Neptune fkims along the water in his car : 

Tum varie comitum facies, rmmanta cele, 

Et fenior Glauci chorus, Inoufque Palemon, 

Tritonefque citi, Phercique exercitus omnis ; 

Leva tenent Thetis et Melite, Panopelaque virgo, 

Nifzee, Spioque, Thaliaque, Cymodoceque. 

A thoufand forms attend the glorious God, 

Enormous whales, and mor fers of the food; 

Here the Jong train of hoary Glaucus rides, 

Here the fwift Tritons fport along the tides ; 

There rode Palemon ocr the watery plain, 

With aged Phorcus and his azure train, 

And beautcous Thetis led the daughters of the main. 
Pity @ 

Having thus fhewn the Leviathan of Job to be the whale of :he fea, we 

haye litUe need to adduce other pa!ages of {cripture in confirmation of our 

ment. Yet, a the point has in later times been, fo gro sly and fo gene- 
tally miftaken, I will cise all the few paflages at full length, either to pre- 
elude any objections from them, or to make them corroborative of what [ 
have faid before. | 

] begin with one that is merely on the margin. ‘ Let the day perith 
whereiv 1 was born,”’ cries Job himielf, in a preceding agony of sete at 
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his afflictions,) “ and the night in which it was faid, There is a man-child 
conceived *,—Lo, let that night be folitary, let no joyful voice come there- 
in. Let them curfe it that curfe the day, who are ready to raife up their 
mourning.+"? For the latt words, the Margin gives us fome that are very 
amazingly different, even “ a LeviarHan.” ‘Thefe indeed are fo very 
different, that we can hardly believe they could poflibly pr ceed from the 
fame original. Yet we find the Septuagint coinciding with our Margin, 
by tranflating the laft verfe, thus, ‘ Let him curfe the night who 
curfes the day itfelf, who is about to fubdue ruk MIGHTY WHALE.” 
But Patrick, who takes no notice of either the Septuagint, or our Margin, 
yet gives us this allufive import of both. < Let the night be as the day (he 
explains the words) wherein men bewail the greateft misfortunes, or the 
time wherein they fee the mofi dreadful appariiwn.” More clofely to the 
Septuagint, to our Margin, and to good fenfe, the explanation would run 
thus, “ Let them curfe it that curfe the day, who are ready to encounter the 
Leviathan.’ So very tormidable here does the Leviathan incidentally ap- 
pear to have been confidered, in the days of Job! And fo very itrikingly 
as the Leviathan here charaéterized, as wot the crocodile, but as * the 
mighty whale.” 

‘+ Thou didft divide THE sea by thy ftrength, (cries the Pfalmift to 
Gop, concerning the march of the !fraelites through the midft of the Red 
Sea), thou brakeft the heads of the dragous,’’ meaning Pharaoh and his 
hoft as overwhelmed by the returning waves, and figuring them as what 
the Margin cenominates, wHaLes, exprefsly. Yet he inftantly reduces 
them into one, by faying, “ Thou brakelt the heads of Leviaruan in 
pieces :”? Septuagint ‘* the heads of ‘he dragon: “ and gaveft him to be 
meat for the people inhabiting the wilderne(s,”’ for the wild beafts of the 
wildernefs of Shur {, that came down to feed upon the rich banquet pros 
vided for them by Gop, when “ Irael faw the Egyptians dead upon the 
fea-fhore§.” We thus find Leviathan placed in the Red Sea; and one of 
the dragons or whales in that very fea, to which the crocodile has no accefg 
whatever ||. ‘The crocodile indeed is plainly mentioned as the dragon by 
Ezekiel; yet is mentioned even then with fuch circumftances of difcrimi- 
nation, as plainly fhow ¢bat dragon xot to be the Leviathany 1)“ Son of 
man (fays Gop there ¥) fet thy tace againft Phaioah king of Egypt, and 
prophecy againtt him and againft all Egypt. Speak and fay, ‘Thus faith 
the Lord God, Behold, I am againtt thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, the 
great dragon that lieth in the midtt,’’ not indeed of the Red Sea, not in. 
deed of any fea, but “ ef Ais rivers, which hath faid, my river is mine own, 
and I have made it for myfelf, But I will put hooks in thy chaws**, and 

I will 
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* Septuagint, much more properly, “ may the day perifh in which f 
was born, and that night in which they faid, Behold a man-child.” 

+ Job, iil. 8. t Exodus, xv. 22. cataoattaae 

§ Exodus, xiv. 30. | Pfalm Ixxiv, 14, 

«| Ezekiel, xxix. 2--4. 9. 

** This word, which occurs only here and in xxxviii. 4, but appearsdo 
firange in both places, is one of the antient words happily preferved, thet 
fhow us the origin of our language in this particular, We fpeak at prefent 
of our jaws, fat we fee the term was originally chaws, and bence we de- 
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I will caufe the fith of thy rivers to ftick unto thy feales, and I will bring 
thee up in the midft of ‘thy, rivers, and all the fith of thy rivers thall fiick 
unto thy fcales, And the land of Egypt. fhall be defolate.and w afte, and 
they fhall know that I ain the Lord, becaufe he hath faid ‘he river is mine 
and I have made it.” ‘Thus isa crocodile denominated a dragon at times, 
as heis.one of the monfters of the water; and a Leviathan is called equally 
a dragon, as equally a moniter of the waters; but the one is a mon ‘er of 
the river, ihe other a moutter of the ocean, and a montfter there among his 
brethren the whales. 

** dn th,t day (cries Ifaiah, with the fame {pirit of allufive import con- 
cerning a future day of reiribution from Gen to Egypt,) the Lord’ with his 
fore and great and ftrong {wo d fhall punith LeviaTHAN, the mercing fer- 
pent: Septuagint, the dragon that fees from appearing by diving : Vulgate, 
the Lewiathan, | that ferpent as big as a fpar of timber: plainly, therefore, a 
whale ;.: ; ‘even Levraruan, that croo ed ferpent:” Septuagint, the dragon 
of crooked appearance : Vulgate, Leviathan, the tortuous ferpent; the dra- 
gon that, wien he dives, lifts up his back in a rounding r.dge above the 
water, as we know the “ bended dolphins play,’”’ when the fea is fmooth, 
and 2s we have juft feen even the whale of the Mediterranean, when ftranded 
en a fhoal, lifting his back pre-eminent over the fea, like the inverted 
keel of .a thip ; ‘* and he fhall flay ruk DRAGON THAT 18 IN THE sEA:” 
Septuagint, merely be dragon: but, Vulgate expretsly, the whale that is in 
the jea*. ‘The Leviathan then is the dragon of the fea, as we have juft 
feen the dragons to be whales, and as this dragon is expre’sly denominated 
awhale by the Vulgate. But he is the whale of the Red \ea again, repre 
fenting: again the king and kingdom of Egypt, even intimating a future 
defiruction to both, by reference to a part. ‘ Awake, awake, {cries 
Ifaiah himfelf, explaining it thus ;) put on firength, O arm of the Lord; 
awake, asin the antient days, in the generations of old, Art thou not it that 
haft. cut, Rabad,” meailing Egyptt, ‘‘ and wounded Tue pracon,” 
which here can be the whale alone, as the prophet has been already inter= 
rogating with a view to the pailage thro.gh the Red Sea, and as the pro- 
phet,.goes on to interrogate with the fame view thus: “ Art thou not tt 
which bath dried the fea, the waters of she great deep, that hath made. ze 
depths of the fea a.avay for the ranfomed to pafs over. t’’ As the Red Sea, 
therefore, lias no crocodiles, the Leviathan of that fea can never be a cro- 
codile, and can never be any beaft but a whale. Here geography unites 
firmly with language, and their union forms a bar for ever infuperable by 
all the exertions of criticifm, to making the Leviathan merely a Naiad of 
the. Nile, or conftituting the crocodile a ranger in the Red Sea. 

Thus is the Leviathan of Job, of [faiah, and of the Pfalmift, very ob- 
vioufly the whale of the fea. But let me fubjoim one more teftimony from 
the laft of thefe authors, that is ftill more ‘decifive than any of the others, 
and fpeaks,its own meaning at once. *‘ Lord, how manifold are thy 
Yorks” exclaims the pfalmilt in an ahi of admiration, that Goes high 





rive our chawing or chewing, even chewig in our Bible at Leviticus xi. 4. 
Pent. xiv, 7,°&c. and chewing in common converfation. 
* Ifaiah, xxvii. 1—2, Vulgate, “ fuper Leviathan ferpentim vectem, 
et fuper Leviathan ferpentem tortuofum, et occidet cetum qui in mari eft.” 
> Plaloa Ixxxyii. .4, . lxxxix. 10, .»  Maiah, li, 9—10. 
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honour to his underftanding and feelings; “ the earth is full of thy riches: 
fois this great and wide fea, wherein-are things creeping innumerabie, boih 
fmall and great beafts; there go tbe Joips, and there. is that LaviaTHan 
whom thou haft mace to p/uy therein,” or (as the verfion of the Liturgy 
fpeaks) to “ take his paitine therein,’ or (as the Valgate fays) that dragon 
whom thou baft made to mock him, in fa& to be a playthe mg (as Gop has faid 
before to Job) for the angels of God*. This is decifive indeed, and pre- 
cludes all poflibility of adding to its evidence, even if there were any other 
paffages in fcripture that mention the Leviathan. But there are none, 
And at the clofe 1 nee! only remark, how perverfely the world of critics 
has been running wild from the truth for the laft century and a half, in 
contracting the big robuft limbs ot the Leviathan into the thin fpare length 
of a crocodile ; when our own veriion of the Bible, the very firf time that 
the Leviathan appears upon the text of it, places its own interpretation of 
the animal as a whale wpon the Margin ! + Pe rhaps | may aver with truth, 


what this inflance prees firongly upon my mind, and what the prefumpe. 


tuous petulance of modern critics imperioufly demands to he faid, if it can 
(as I think it can) | e fad with truth; that, in Biblical criticifin efpecially, 
the older opinions are almoft always the jufter, and that an atfeéctation of 
refinement, or a fondnefs for novelty has betrayed more fcho ars into folly 
of late, than ignorance or ‘inattention had ever betrayed before. 


(To be continued.) 





Derence oF Dr. Parey. 
Mr. Evitor, 


Have lately read your elaborate criticifm upon a pamphlet which I have 

not feen, in anfwer to Dr. Vincent’s “ Defence,” which I have alfo 
not feen, but with both of which your copious extracts have made me to- 
lerably acquainted, “Phe “ Layman” polleffes a goodnels of intention, 
which makes him re{pectable. His opinions alfo are judicious as far as 
they concern the queftion, which he has truly flated, and the negative of 
which he has prove d to the fatisfaction of ev ery man, whole prejudices are 
not habitual and inveterate. It is fomewhat fingular, however, that the 
only general argument adduced by him applies equally to every inftitution, 
“in which to correct abufes is not to innovate ({ quote the writer’s words) 
which may probably have fuffered from the hand of time,” and leads to 
conclufions, which you, Mr. Editor, do not with to encourage. 

With his remarks on Dr. Paley I am not fo well ‘atisfied. They difco- 
ver adegree of har/hne!s and petulance itrongly contrafied by the temper 
and good fenfe, which diftmguifh the body of the pamphlet. His firft 
objection | is to ‘the definition of moral philofophy, and the reafons given 
for the ufe of fuch a fiudy. Dr. Paley proceeds upon a fuppofition, that 
the {criptures (for his obfervation certainly does extend to them) are liable 
to be mifapplied, which the layman in the conclution which he withes to 





* Our Pfalms, civ. 25—26, Vulgate, ciii Pfalm, “ Draco quem fore 
mafti ad illudendum ei,” + Job xli, 1.° 
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draw againft him feems unwilling to allow. Now, Sir, does it follow, that 
a rule however generally true, if rightly applied, may not be fubject to 
mifconceptjon and abufe, through ignorance or perveriity? Is it of {mail 
importance to the ferious enquirer, who without fuch afhitance might not 
have difcovered it at all, certainly could. not fo eafily, that the precepts 
of pofitive revelation, inftead of being contradicted, are confirmed and en- 
forced by the fenfe, the reafoning, the experience of mankind? If the 
Layman will take the trouble of reconfidering the introductory ebierva- 
tions of Dr. Paley, he will find, that the philolopher prefumes not that the 
{criptures cannot be applied without the interpofition of the moralift (as the 
layman mifreprefents him) but that they may very Arobadly be milinterpreted 
without affiitance, and that ¢herefore the ule of fuch interference is not fu- 
perfeded. The moft malignant fagacity cannot difcover, that he contiders 
morality as feparable from revelation, the abfurdity of which attempt, in 
an early part of his work, he dillinctly points out. 

Well, Sir, this perhaps may be fo, but fiill itis fhamefully prefumptuous 
that Dr. Paley fhould attempt to determine what is the proper bufinefs of 
revelation,-—Why ?—You know, Mr. Editor, that the heathen philofophers 
abounded in fentiments of morality and virtue, which would do honour to 
a Chrifiian. You know likewife, that they did not pove!s a general and 
certain rule, an universal motive, which would bear them out in all cafes, 
and from which they could reconcile a/arent contradiétions. You mutt 
remember, Sir, (whether the Layman does or not) in what manner the 
utile & honeftum were prefled into the tervice, and how unequal they 
were, taken fingly, or together, to lead to a jult and general conclution. 
Now, Sir, revelation « by bringing Immortality (6 Tight” did introduce 
this certain rule, this general motive, this Azgher fanction, which was want- 
ing, and to enforce which does therefore feem to be the moft proper bu- 
finefsofit. ‘The obfervation then, as it applies to the effect of revelation 
upon morality, and it was meant to extend no farther, is firictly true. 

I come now to the definition of virtue, which is fuppofed by the Layman 
to connect “ the doing good to mankind” and “ obedience to the will of 
God,” which, in reality, are feparable, and to exclude mere implicit obedi- 
ence from the rank of “ acceptable fervice.”. The Layman has not under- 
Rood, or attended to, the general realoning on this fubject. It is demon- 
firated by Dr. Paley, that God wills the happinets of his creatures, and 
therefore by obeying his will, you confult their happinefs. With what 
truth then can it be faid, that according to this definition, we muft wait 
till the effect of each aétion upon fociety at large is calculated, when this 
inquiry, upon Paley’s principle, is fatisfied by afcertaining the will of 
God, which he pronounces to be “ the whele bufinefs of morality ?” 
Take an inftance;—meet the Layman’s cafe. A man of affluent fortune 
js reduced by events unforeieen and unavoidable to extreme want: let us 
fuppofe a numerous family dependent upon him;—the impoilibility of his 
making provifion from the fuddennefs of the change, with other circum- 
flances uiually introduced by writers who favour the doctrine of extreme 
necessity: let us fuppolfe an opportunity prefented to him of relieving his 
wants by means unfair indeed, but where the prolfpect of advantage is 
certain, the probability of detection remote ;—that he {ubmits to the wertt 
froma fenfe of duty. The obedience here is obvious; but is «« the doing 
good to mankind” out of the queition? Is his forbearance nothing? Does 
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he not rather confer upon them the only benefit, which his fituation admits, 
by refufing to violate thofe regulations upon which the peace of fociety 
depends? In this extreme cafe, it is obvious that you cannot feparate the 
will of God from the good of man, and a fortiori are they infeparable as 
you increafe the means of doing good in the agent adduced by way of 
example.—Mere implicit obedience then is not excluded by the definition, 
but neceffarily includes the former part of it, namely, the doing good to 
mankind. This candid critic will not, or cannot, recolle@, “ that piety 
and refignation under the fufferings to which we are called, tefiify a truit 
and acquiefcence in the divine counfels more acceptable perhaps than the 
moft protirate devotion; afford an edifying example to all who obferve 
them, and may hope for a tecompence amongit the moft arduous of hu- 
man virtues.” Pal. Mor. Phil. v. 2, p.21!. The principle ef « Expedi- 
ency ” is introduced only to illuftrate the obje@tion jutt canvafled, buts 
not difcufled. It therefore delerves no notice. With relpeét to the fo- 
philtry alfo employed on thie fubject of the articles, the Layman is unan- 
{werable, for he has given us no reafons.—Yet this is the way, Mr. Edi- 
tor, in which is arraigned and condemned a man, in the decline of life 
and of declining health, diflinguifhed by firfl-rate talents, by ufeful and 
{plendid acquirements, by the indefatigable infiru€tion of youth, by the 
fuccefsiul fupport of the Chriftian religion in an age of doubt and infide- 
lity,—by virtues, which have fecured to him the etteem of the wife and 
of the good, and which, if thele requifites only had been neceflary, would 
long fince have advanced him to the firft eccletiaftical dignities in this 
country. That I, or the Layman, “ (for which, according to him, the jre- 
badility is) may not poflets ¢alents or information fer such meagre and barren re- 
searches,” as is the ftudy of morality, I am ready to admit, but why this 
argumentum ab ignorantid thould be applied to the difadvantage of Dr. 
Paley, who. does poflels thefe diftinguithed qualifications in an eminent 
degree, I cannot fo eatily difcover. May I be permitted, Sir, by way of 
conclulion, to recommend it to the Layman, if he fhould again interfere 
with this great moral and political philofopher, to be a little more diftruft- 
ful of his abilities? The argumentative univerfity, if he had profited by 
its inftruétions, would have taught him better. Will he forgive me, if I 
infinuate that he is not quite equal to the attempt? Now let him go back 
to his controverfy. Dr. Vincent is nearly fubdued, and, if any thing yet 
remain, the Layman, with your afliftance, will be more than a match tor 
him. But truft me, Sir, that the principles of Dr. Paley and his applica- 
tion of them, it is not in the power of the Layman, even under your pro- 


tection, to controvert or refute. 
CANTAB, 
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A. 


DDINGTON, Mr. compared to Ad- 
difon, 201. 

Afop’s Fables, conjeftures refpefting an 
early edition of, in the Englith language, 
232, 233. 

Agricultural Societies, their utility invef- 
tigated, 37. 

Alexander the Great, rapid view of his at- 
chievements, 119—~121 

Alliteration, ludicrous {fpeciments of, 207, 
208, * 

Almighty, objection to the limitation of the 
period of his works, 85. 

Animal heat, obfervations on the different 
theories refpecting, 243. 

Arabic numerals, on their introduétion into 
England, 352. 

Atheift, poetical account of the death of 
the, 137. 


aw, reflections on the meaning of that 
word, 86. 


B. 


Bacon's (Lord) comprehenfive view of logic, 
3. 
Bank, its capital, &c. ftated, 261 
Banks, country, arguments in favour of, 
209. ‘ 
-, nature of, explained, 263. 
Bathing, manner of, in Finland detcribed, 
386. 
Bears, manner of hunting in Finland, 386. 
Bedford, the late Duke of, his private and 
public chara¢ter inveftigated, 33—36 5 
account of his behaviour in his laft mo- 
ments, 39. 
Behemoth and Leviathan, remarks upon 
“* the, 513—531. 
Belzance, Marquis of, his horrid maffacre 
at the time of the revolution, 396. 
Bible, necefiity of believing both the Old 
and New Teftament, 65. 
, fpecimen of the manner of printing 
Reeves’s new edition of, 161. 
Blagdon Controverly, examination of the, 
and motives of the perfons conecrned 1 
it, expoled, 99—112,' 





es 





Blagdon Controverfy, fart¥er particulars ree 
{petting the, 300—308. 

, a Jacobinical writer 
on the, expofed, 428—444. 

Blood, opinions refpeéting its circulation, 
and its importance in the animal econo. 
my, 406—-468,. 

Boatmen of Finland, their fkill and intre- 
pidity, 388. 

Bonaparte, account of, in a new biography, 
with anecdotes and remarks, 482-487 
Bullocks, highly fattened, a diladvantage 

to the community, 37. 

Burke, poetical addrefs to, 133. 





C. 


Cameron of Lochiel, chara&ter and defcrip- 
tion of, 346. 

Campbell, Dr. defended by Mr. Keith, 224. 
309—329. 

proof of his mifreprefenta- 
tion of the fentiments of antient writers, 
378. 

Charaéter, account of a very fingular, refid- 
ing at Stockholm, 248 

Charles, Prince, account of, andthe motives 
which induced him to vifit Scotland in 
1744, 344. 

Chemiftry, prefent ftate of, and its great 
utility to mavkind, 161; a very ufeful 
work on, recommended, 162. 

Children, confequences of excetlive indal- 
gence of, 124. 

Chronological table, account of one ona 
new plan, 402. 





‘Chrift, convincing preof of his foreknow- 


ledge, 175. 

— how made unto us and fan€tifica- 
tion, 375. 

Chriftian Obferver, account of, and objects 
of its founders, 99. 

————-- philofopher contrafted with Vol- 
taire, 473. 

Chocolate. account of, and the manner of 
making it in France, 496 ; 

Cicely, Ducheis of York, the mother of 





Ricard Ul. extraordinary calamiti¢s of, 
228, 229. 
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Circulating medium, of what kinds of paper 
it confifts, 261. 

Circulation of the blood, its importance in 
the vital funétiens, and different opini- 
ons conceining it, 466. 

Clergy, Sir W. Scott's juft eulosy upon 
them as a body, 198. 

Clergymen, grievences of, in confequence 
of the tyrannical ftatute refpecting them. 
84. 

Coals, neceffity of mpofing a duty on thofe 
exported from the united kingdoms, 204 

Colonial produce of Great Britaina, table of, 
477. 

Colonies, remarks on the flate of the, and 
on the work of Raynal, 475. 

the Weft India, obfervations on 
their importance, and on the conduét to 
be purfued towards them, 270. 

Colpeper, T. acceunt of, 353. 

Commercial enterprizes, account of fome 
ftriking, undertaken by different ancient 
nations, 400. 

Commodities, how affected by paper credit, 
266. 

Commonwealth, a well regulated, not to 
be found in the hiftory of Athens or La- 
cedemon, 121—123. 

Confcience, curieus illuftration ef, so. 

Coxe, Mr. cenfured by a modern: traveller, 
256. 

Country banks, the nature of explained, 
265. 

Credit, Commercial, origin of, 260 

Crocodile not the Leviathan, 522. 

Cycloprdia, the new, inveftigation of its 
principles, 181; the cloven foot difeo- 

{ vered, 1835 remarks on the parts fup- 
pofed to be written by the editor, 183-— 
190. 





D. 


Deift may have juft notions of the Deity, 
and whence derived, 174. 

Dogs, defcent of all fpecies proved to be 
from one genus, 89. 

Drummond, Mr. defended againft the at- 
tack of a modern hiftorian, 34s. 


FE. 


Earth, fubftance of the, divided into feven 
genera, 90. 

Economics, definition of the term, 241. 

Education, an important deception in, 
pointed out, 42. 

a proper, its effect on females, 





, 34. 





precautions relative to, 130, 
a female, cilay on, 298. 


Index: 


Egypt, Gen. Reynier’s account of the late 
war in that country, 459. 

England, defcription of her extent of coloe 
nial pofleffions, 477. 

Englith language, its excellence, 43. 

Entertainments, account of the moft gene- 
ral in Sweden, 250. 

Efcape, fingular, of a gentleman condemned 
to death by the French Military ‘Tribu- 
nal, 398. 

Examples bad, in the Old Teftament, men- 
tioned only as hiftorical fa&ts, 175. 


ExKANGIa, dilcuffion of the true meaning of 
this word, 215, 216, 


¥. 


Finland, method of travelling over the gulf 
of, 379. 

Flights of fanaticifm, an account of that 
poem, 134. 

Fluids of the human body, defcription and 
definition, 464. 

Forbes, Duncan, account of, and the mea- 
fures purtued by him at the time of the 
rebellion, 342, 343. 

Formality of the Swedes, accounted for, #51. 

Fox, Mr. his affertion on the death of the 
duke of Bedford examined, 32. 

—_——-- a new chara@er of, 297. 

French fleet, account of ‘’ appearance of 
one on the Englith coait, in 1586, a fact 
ng mentioned in hiftory, 234. 

people, juft defcription of their pre- 
fent ftate, 204. 

Furnaces, obfervations refpeCting the heat 
of, 93,94; account of a mar inftanta- 
neoully confumed in one, ib. 





G. 


Gafeons, obfervations on their moral cha- 
racter, 406. 

Geneva, defcription of, 212. 

God, a modern author's opinion of, 86. 

—— the origin of, difcovered by a French 
philofopher, and to what attributed, 96. 

——’s ancient people, account of the pro- 
mifed convertion of, 373. 

Grain, fearcity of, to what attributed, 2 

Grandeur, human, on the perifhable nature 
of, 339. 

Grammar, letter on, 289. 

Grammars not fo important as oral inftruc- 
tion to youth, 43. 

Grafs, beft method of converting into til- 
lage, 283. 

Grazing experiments, doubts as to the uti- 
lity of, 37. 

Gold coin, its chief ufe in commeree, 262 ; 
how it may be raifed above its value, 205 

‘ Haller, 
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Haller, Mr. his anfwer to a letter of Vol- 
taire, 474. 

Harpur's (Sir W.) public fchool at Bedford, 
increafe of the revenues of, 47. 

Heat, the natural, of the human body, its 
degrees, 470. 

Henry VIII. motives which ftimulated him 
to opprefs the clergy, 190. 

Highlanders, their charaéteriftic prudence, 
&c. defcribed, 345. 

diighlands of Scotland, a modern account 
of, 389. 

Hiftorian, requifites of the, 22. 

Tliftory, advantages of, and neceffity of 
purfuing it regularly, 117. 

Hiftorian, a partial ome examined and ex- 
pofed, 144—151. 

Homer, account of, and the age in which 
he lived, 452; comparifon of the Ger- 
man and Englifh tranflators of his works, 
456—461. 

Horace, inftance of acute criticifm on one 
of his odes, 279. 

Human nature, true chara¢ter and effential 
doétrines of, 53. 

Hurd, Bifhop, and Father Catrou, extraor- 
dinary coincidence between, 277. 

iypothefis and indution, what, 4. 


Jacobinifm, definition of, with remarks on 

~ "the prefent ftate of it, 182. 

Uffiand, the German dramatift, fome ac- 
count of, 491. 

Impartiality indifpenfibly requifite in the 
hiftorian, 23. 

India, or Hindoftan, account of, 390. 

inheritance, a new fpecies of, and facility 
of procuring a title to, 70. 

fron, chemical account of, 166. 

Infcriptions, account of fome extraordinary, 
on the walls of the tower, 238. 


K. 


Kenyon, Lord, biegraphy of, 286. 

King, the prefent, reafon for his not ex- 
clufively patronizing whigs, 24; falle 
affertions refpecting, controverted, 25. 

«—~ of Sweden, fome account of the pre- 
{ent, 253. 


L. 


Fadies, the Swedihh, fome account of, 249. 

Land, on the neceility of duly purifying, 
265. 

o——-, arable, ftrong reafen for turning it 
into pafture, 209. 

Legacy, account of a fingular, $1, 


53f 


Letters, on their inveation, and how firft 
employed, 238. 

Leviathan and Behemoth, remarks upon 
the, 613-528. 

Loans, not the caufe of the late diftrefs ef 
the bank, 203. 

Locke, effect of his works on fociety at the 
pretent day, 67. 

Logic, definition of, 1. 
Love-feaft of the methodifts compared te 
the profane rights of the heathens, 137. 
Life infurances, important trial relative to, 
200, 

Linnrus, account of the gradual enlarge. 
ment of his work, 240. 

fingular account of his vanity, 





382. 

Livings, on the abfurdity of the modern 
propofals for equalizing, 195. 

Lungs, deicription of the, 469. 


M. 


Man, curious idea refpefting the efeape of 
the inferior cafts of, at the time of the 
deluge, 89. 

——, anew diflertation on the creation of, 
86; idea re{pecting the different fpecies 
of, 88; defcént of all from one pair tefti- 
ficd by Mofes, 89. 

Medal, account of an unique, firuck by 
Charles I., 229. 

Mental operations, on the différent claffes 
of, 7. 

Methodift fermon, fingular preface to one, 
201. . 

Mind, pleafing illuftration of the, 78. 

More, Miftrefs, her intereft in the Blazden 
controverly impartially expofed, 99— 
112. 





, Violent attack on her by a 
Jacobinical writer, 428. 


eee 


Nature, ways of inveftigating the laws of, $. 

Naval Enterprizes, account of the moft 
firiking ancient, 39g. 

Navy, in the time of Elizabeth, where laid 
up, 230. 

Non-retidence, forcible ebje&tions to the 
ftatute of, 191; its fpecific provifions 
combated, 192; Lord Bacon s opinivn 
on the oppreflive reftrictions of the formes 
aft; 193. 

Notes, their effe€&t upon the {pecie Of the 
bank, 263. 

Numerals, Arabic, their introduétion into . 
England, 352. 


oO. 


ld Teftament, nezle&i of, reprobat-4, 65, 
Ovienta 














Oriental literature, preface to a work on, 
499—502. 

Overfeers, their negligence the real caufe of 
the increafe of paupers, 72. 


P. 


Paley’s fyftem of morals, remarks on, 65— 
66. 

Pall, a remarkable one at Dunftable, 48. 

Pamphile, at. Weftminfter fchool, affer- 
tion refpe&ting, in the Anti-jacobin Re- 
view, confirmed, 63. 

Paper credit, confequences of, 261. 

Paupers, caufe of their great increaie, 72. 

Perception, moder definition of, exa- 
mined, 2. 

Percival, his charater by Dallas, 53. 

Poets, fpecimens of re‘emblance between 
fome ancient and modern, 277. 

Poetry,— The Wild Rofe Bud, 289. 

Poor, Mr. Dudley’s account of, the prefent 
ftate of, 70. 

Prefs, remarks on the liberty of the, in 
Sweden, 254. 

Pfalms, fpecimen of a new verfion of the, 
300. 

Provificns, dearnefs of, attributed to a de- 
creafed population, 205. 


Q. 
Queen Anne's bounty, account of the dif- 
tribution of, 194. 


R, . 


Rebellion, hiftory of the, in Scotland, 338 
——341. 

Religion, confolation afforded by, in the 
time of diftrefs and ceath, 16. 

Religious education, argument in defence 
of, 47. 

Revelation, opinion of a gentlem@Pre!peet- 
ing, ftated and refuted, 75. 

Revolution in Sweden, feme account of, 
252. 

———t—--, the French, effects of, on 
opinions and manners in this kingdom, 
127. 

Righteoufnefs, bow made unto us by 
Chritt, 374. 

Rights of nations, queftions refpefting, 231. 

Rollin’s Belles Lettres, firong recommenda- 
tion of, 65. 

Roman camp, defcription of one in Weft- 
phalia, 225. 


S. 


Sabbath day, on the prevalent prattice of 


violating, 421. 
Sabbatical ara, arguments in {xpport of a, 
9). 
Saint, contemplition of one, oa fuicide, 
78, 79. 
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School at Bedford, inereafe of the revenues 
of, 47. 

Schoolmafter, on the eftimation of, 43. 

Schools, public and private, good effe&ts of 
inveftigating their refpective advantages, 
6}, 62; hints for a reformation in the 
former, 62, 63. 

Scotland, Highlands of, account of, bya 
modern author, 339. 

Sea calves, or feals, account of, and ther 
manner of rearing their young, 381. 

Secrets, on the prefent general difcovery of, 
258. 

Self-love, the principle of human ations, 
remarks on that theory, 10, 11. 

Sermon, a curious methodiftical one ana- 
lyzed, 290— 296. 

Serpents (in firework), when firft exhibited, 
357. 

Seven, peculiar circumftances refpeéting 
that number, go. 

Shadrach, Mefheck, and Abednego, argu- 
ments to prove that they might have 
been preferved by natural caufes, 93. 

Sheep fat, the value of only imaginary, 37. 

Signiicar, an ifland in Sweden, account of; 
381. 

Silfverfkielm, Baron, a difciple of Mefmer, 
account of, 383. 

keleton, account of a curious one filled 
with lead, found at Newport Pagnel, 51 

Skin, the human, its form, &c. deicribed, 
479, 

Slave trade, remarks on by a French writer, 
qi. 

Solids of the human body, doétrine of, 465 
Solemon’s Song modernized, 74; known’ 
to be the fountain of Moravianifm, ib. 

Sorrow, the moft bitter d{eribed, 15. 

Spanifh women, account of, 49s. 

Spoon, curious anecdote refpeciing a filver 
onc, 353. 

Statutes, in certain inftances not obligatory, 
64. - 

Stewart, houfe of, refie&tions on its pecu- 
liar misfortunes, 3238. 

Stonehenge, account of the fall of fome 
fiones at, 236. 

Style defective in learned authors, not un- 
common, an inftance given, 268. 

Subjeéts, proofs that they cannot pofiels 
the power of jovereignty, 138. 

Subftances, natural, new divilion of, 90. 

Suicide, contempiation of a faint refpeét- 
ing, 78, 79. 

Sufferings in the future world, defcription 
of, 451. 

Sunimary of Politics. —Reafons of the Edi- 
tor for fulpending his obfervations, 3305 

‘folemn advice to Englifhmen, tb. ; firft 
confequences of the peace, 331; majo- 
rity in favour of minifters probable caufe 
of, ib.3 fuccefs of the diffenters in the 
late cle&tion, 332; diferacefal elections 
ijn different parts of the country, ib. ; 
thole 
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thofe of Norwich, Herts, and Middlefex, 

particularly noticed. 332, 333; ftriétures 

pe on the chara¢ter of Sir F. Burdett, ib. ; 
remarks on the conduct of the king's 
banker, ib.; on the fingular conduét of 
feveral great and illuftrious perfonages, 
3343 character of Sir F. Burdett’s com- 
mittee, 335; Mr. Byng’s duplicity cen- 
fured, ib. ; a fingular pamphlet, on the 
confulfhip for life, noticed, 336; teft 
propofed by a candidate for the reprefent- 
ation of London, ib. ; queftion ‘refpeét- 
ing the capability of Mr. Comb Cy fora 
feat in parliament, ib. 

Style, remarks on, 504; difficulty of claf- 
fifying, 503. 


7 
Tetrao urogallus, account of that bird, and 
manner of catching it, 385. 
Tithes, plan propofed by a clergyman, in 
lieu of, 285. 
Tooke, the Rev. J. H. E/quire, his opinion 
of ordination, 420, 
Traveller and his companion, account of, 
510, 
Travelling, remarks on, 247. 
Travels, books of, remarks on their utility, 
494. 
7. 


Vafe, account of a curious one dug up at 


Adrian’s villa, and ries by the 
late Duke of Bedford, 
Vibrations, remarks on “< theory of, 5> 6. 
Vice, the greateit juvenile, importance and 
difficulty of reftraining it, 125. 


Virtue, necetlity ot never trufting it to the 


affections, 55. ’ 

Virtue or Vice, co ifpicuous, in proportion 
to the eminence of ftation, 33- 

———-s, anew definition of illuftrated, a2. 

Vincent, Dr, centured by a layman for his 
attack on the Bifhop of Meath, 60. 

Vitality, to what relerred, 466. 

Voice, the cauie of in anunals, 469. ' 

Voltaire, his conduét in his old age, 472; 
chriftian philofopher contrafted with him, 
473- 

Univerfities, German, fome account of the, 
403. 


Ww. 


Wages, confequences refulting from the ge 
neral increale of, 71. 

War in Exypt, Reynier’s account of it, 489. 

Wilkes, Mr. Reset of the proceedings 
acral in ft hi ni, 

Ww ifdo ym, how mac ode unto us by Chrift, 376. 

Women of Spain, def icription of, 498. 

-———, corruption of, by the French Revo- 
lution, 1298. 
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